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EDITOR’S PREFACE 


At the time when the junior college movement has reached a 
point of progress which makes possible the first reorganization 
of an American university on the upper division and graduate 
basis, it seems appropriate that a book, setting forth this prog- 
ress, and indicating the manner of its accomplishment should be 
brought out by the Stanford University Press. It has been the 
purpose of the editor and his co-workers to present in this vol- 
ume the junior college, not from the theoretical side, or from 
the research side, but from the practical side. Ten of its thir- 
teen chapters have been written by men who are now in active 
contact with junior colleges as administrators. The effort was 
made in securing these collaborators to have every type of jun- 
ior college represented, the city junior college, the large rural 
junior college, the small union junior college, the junior college 
connected with a teachers college, as well as other varieties. 

It will be found that the writers do not always agree with 
each other. Some favor the 6-3-3-2 plan of organization, some 
the 8-4-2 plan, and some the 6-4-4 plan. This is as it should be. 
The men in the field are the ones to try out the various plans 
and through discussion and comparison of experiences work out 
the ultimate form of organization and administration. As a 
matter of fact no one type of organization will probably fit all 
the possible situations which arise; but it is only as the men who 
are on the field try out different experiments and report their 
findings that the general situation will be improved. 

It is hoped that a study of the contributions made by the 
collaborators in this volume will prove to be of assistance to 
those in other states, as well as in California, who are interested 
in the junior college movement, whether from the standpoint 
of the university, the public school administrator, or the layman 
desiring to keep in touch with new educational movements. An 
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educational movement which is so vigorous that the number of 
institutions which it represents has increased from about one 
hundred in 1919, to more than three hundred [both public and 
private] in the country as a whole, in 1927, is one that cannot 
be overlooked. Not only are the educator and the taxpayer 
under obligation to study the problem; but the alumni of the 
universities, which are apt to be affected by the growth of the 
movement, must be prepared to form a judgment based on facts 
and not merely dictated by prejudice. 

The junior college movement cannot be halted or turned 
aside, but it can be guided and directed. The willingness of 
those who are on the firing-line to tell what they know, unfa-- 
vorable as well as favorable, and to contribute thus to a full 
understanding of all the problems involved is a splendid indica- 
tion that the movement is in the hands of open-minded leaders. 

The editor desires to acknowledge with gratitude the splendid 
assistance given in the preparation of the manuscript by the col- 
laborators whose names appear on the title-page. Without their 
contributions it would have been impossible to carry out the 
idea back of the book, which was to give a view of the public 
junior college from the inside. Nine of the twelve contributors 
are actively connected with public junior colleges as teachers or 
executives. They have given of their time and have drawn upon 
their practical experience with this new type of institution. 
After writing the chapters which they were asked to write to 
make the book possible, they have generously united in agreeing 
that any royalties which may accrue, after costs of publication 
have been met, shall be given to the general scholarship funds 
of Stanford University. 


WILLIAM MarTIN Proctor 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY, CALIFORNIA 
August 31, 1927 
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INTRODUCTION 


The widespread interest in the junior college, together with 
the lack of understanding of its functions and of its present 
growth, fully warrants the presentation of a joint study upon 
the subject. 

The junior college has slowly but definitely found its way 
into American education. It is a necessary corrective for the 
inadequacies of the long-established American system. It sym- 
bolizes the cessation of the fetish-worship of the numeral 4— 
four years in the high school, four years in the college—which 
has resulted in those artificial divisions of American education 
along certain social lines regardless of the requisite training of 
the mind. 

The presence of the junior college in a community means 
that an opportunity is offered for those in their teens to give 
themselves a thorough try-out, without great economic disad- 
vantage and without leaving home after high school graduation. 
The great expansion in the size of the student bodies in the col- 
leges and universities of this country, gorging them beyond any 
possibility of successful instruction, has compelled the creation 
of the junior college. The large student mortality in the fresh- 
man and sophomore years of the great universities has been 
mortifying and humiliating to thousands of our youth. The 
junior college offers the opportunity for students to find out 
more about their own interests and capacities, and helps them 
through the preparatory stages if they know that they want to 
become lawyers, teachers, doctors, business men or women, re- 
search workers, and so on. It provides for those who have 
neither the capacity to profit by university instruction nor the 
necessary financial backing the chance to round out their edu- 
cation by two years of work of college grade, given usually in 
smaller classes and with more personal supervision than 1s pos- 
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sible in the larger colleges and universities of the country. Ex- 
perienced and capable teachers who plan to make teaching a life 
work make up the faculty of the junior colleges. The boy or 
girl who is developing maturity slowly will thus have a much 
better opportunity under such instruction than is possible in the 
crowded classes of the ordinary university, taught by beginners 
or by the lecture system. 

While serving as a trying-out place for the youth of the 
country, the junior college, by relieving the university of the 
elementary work of the first two years, can set the American 
university free to carry out its own great purposes. These in- 
stitutions can offer, too, an opportunity for those boys who are 
mechanically minded and for those girls who are domestically 
minded, so that while developing their abilities in using their 
bodies in useful ways they can also obtain a better appreciation 
of things about them by work in languages, history, mathemat- 
ics, government, and other subjects, and thus acquire a broader 
culture. 

The facilities required for the junior college are practically 
those of a good high school, with some extension of libraries 
and laboratory equipment and with a better-trained teaching 
staff. 

We can look upon the junior college movement which is now 
spreading throughout the United States as the most wholesome 
and significant occurrence in American education in the present 
century. 

Ray Lyman WILBUR 


STANFoRD UNIVERSITY 
June 22, 1927 


CHAPTER I 


CALIFORNIA’S CONTRIBUTION TO THE 
JUNIOR COLLEGE MOVEMENT 


WILLIAM MarTIN Proctor* 


When McDowell’s Bureau of Education Bulletin No. 35 
(1919), on the junior college, was published, twenty-one pub- 
lic junior colleges reported from California. This was more 
than fifty per cent of the public junior colleges in the country at 
that time. At present it is estimated that there are one hundred 
public junior colleges in the United States; thirty-one of these 
are in California. As the other states develop this phase of 
their public school system California’s proportion of the total 
number of public junior colleges will continue to decrease. Her 
contribution, however, will have been made in the pioneering 
character of the work accomplished. Through wise legislation 
and opportune financial aid it has been possible to demonstrate 
the feasibility of this addition to the public school system in a 
manner which has commended it to many other commonwealths. 
It is appropriate, therefore, in this opening chapter of a book on 
the organization and administration of the junior college, to re- 
view briefly the progress of the movement in the state where it 
has, up to the present, had its most notable development. 


Stages of development.—There may be said to have been 
four stages of this development. 

1. The permissive stage ——In 1907 a law was passed which 
authorized the high school board of any high school district “to 
prescribe post-graduate courses of study for the graduates of 
such high schools, which courses of study shall approximate the 
studies prescribed in the first two years of the university 


* Professor of Education, Stanford University. 
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courses.” Fresno High School was the first to take advantage 
of this permissive law, and by 1910 there were ten of these “up- 
ward extensions of the high school” with a combined enrollment 
of about seven hundred students. 

2. The recognition stage.—The law of 1917 recognized the 
junior college as an integral part of the secondary system of the 
state. Any high school district having an assessed valuation of 
three million dollars of taxable property might organize a junior 
college department, by vote of its board of trustees. State aid 
was granted on the same basis as to regular high school students. 

The University of California, through its committee on cre- 
dentials, set up certain standards which junior college depart- 
ments of high schools must meet in order that their graduates 
might receive credit in the university for work done in the 
junior college. Among these conditions were: (a) Admission 
requirements must be the same as for the University of Cali- 
fornia. (b) The program of studies must include at least two 
full-year courses of collegiate grade in English, history, mathe- 
matics, foreign language, and science. (c) Laboratory equip- 
ment must be adequate to afford proper facilities for giving 
science courses of collegiate grade, and must cost, over and 
above high school requirements, from $1,500 to $3,000. 
(d) Libraries must be enlarged to meet the new demands of 
college work for reference books. (e) The Degree of Master 
of Arts should be considered the minimum scholastic require- 
ment for faculty members. (f) Salaries must be adequate to 
secure competent instructors for the junior colleges. These 
standards have remained the basic standards for accrediting 
“certificate” courses in the junior colleges of California, and 
might well be followed as minimum requirements by other 
States. 

The recognition accorded to the junior college by the law of 
1917 and the active support and interest of the two leading uni- 
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versities in the state resulted by 1919 in a total of twenty- 
one junior colleges, having an estimated enrollment of about 
eighteen hundred students. 


3. The affiliation stage——The junior college law of 1921, 
provided that there should be a property valuation of ten million 
dollars, and an average daily attendance of four hundred stu- 
dents in the high school district which wished to organize a 
junior college that could become affiliated with the University 
of California. Also such distfict, after the second year, must 
show an average daily attendance of seventy-five in the junior 
college division, in order to retain its status. Three types of 
junior college were authorized, i.e., single district, union dis- 
trict, and county junior colleges. This law also provided for 
state aid to junior college districts complying with its provi- 
sions, amounting to $2,000 per year for being a junior college 
and $100 per student in average daily attendance. All junior 
colleges organizing, or reorganizing, under this law, might 
enjoy the privilege of affiliation with the University of Califor- 
nia. Under such an agreement of affiliation all collegiate courses 
and the qualifications of faculty members would be subject to 
the approval of inspectors sent out by the university. 

Junior colleges in the same city with state teachers colleges 
might arrange to be taken over by the teachers colleges, in which 
case they would come under the jurisdiction of the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, as director of education. Six 
junior colleges took advantage of this provision. 

Seven or eight junior colleges took advantage of the affilia- 
tion privilege, and for a year or two the state university main- 
tained a special official junior college co-ordinator, in addition 
to sending a great many individual faculty members on inspec- 
tion tours. The arrangement did not work out very happily, 
either for the junior colleges or for the university. While the 
law has not been changed, there is a kind of gentlemen’s agree- 
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ment that the relationship will be that of mutual helpfulness, 
rather than that of inspection and domination. With this new 
understanding there is in existence a splendid spirit of co- 
operation between the junior colleges and the university. Re- 
ports of the State Superintendent of Public Instruction for 
1923, show that there were twenty-two junior colleges report- 
ing, with an enrollment of about three thousand students. 

4. The stage of assured permanence.—As each of the other 
stages in the development of the junior college in California 
was associated with a significant bit of legislation, so too is the 
fourth stage. The junior college law of 1927, which is de- 
scribed in detail in chapter iii, marks the coming of the junior 
college completely into its own. Two new types are provided 
for, the joint union, and the joint county junior college dis- 
tricts; and other important matters are therein set forth which 
give the junior college a definite and permanent status in the 
public school system of the state. The great strides in enroll- 
ment made in the past five years can be seen from Table I, as 
may also the number of junior colleges which have been succes- — 
sively added to the list until at present there are thirty-one 
institutions reporting, with an enrollment of over six thousand 
students. 

There are nine junior colleges reporting in 1926-1927 which 
did not report in 1922-1923. There has been an increase in 
attendance at all the junior colleges reporting in 1922-1923, 
except the one at Eureka, where the attendance fell from 40 to 
10, and at the San Diego Teachers College where the attendance 
reported fell from 284 to 19. The Eureka junior college depart- 
ment may be said to have very little reason for existence, since 
the Humboldt State Teachers College at Arcata is only a few 
miles away and has a junior college department which in the 
period covered has increased 108 per cent while the Eureka 
Junior College has decreased 75 per cent. The falling off at the 
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TABLE I 


TYPES OF JUNIOR COLLEGES, AND THEIR ENROLLMENT, BETWEEN THE 
AcADEMiIc YEARS 1922-23 anv 1926-27 


—— | 


Percentage of 
Total Enrollment Increase or 
Decrease 


In 1922-23] In 1926-27 | Increase | Decrease 


1. Junior CoLttece DEPARTMENTS . 
or HicH ScHoo.s oo | 
FAZTIS TC COLELIIST UNION Dicks o1ac e syare ai<iete cies sree Cate 42 81 93 ae 
Bakersfield (Kern County Union)...... Senate 94 156 70 PA 
Brawley (not reporting in 1922-23).......... ED 22, ae e 
Colton (not reporting in 1922-23)............ as 135 Bae, 5 
om@entron ceentral UWniOn) cx. <16<.<' ¢sicleisrreie sie 84 47 40 a 
ACC MCU ate epoPe tetas cesiats. ars ca estes Sieieieie ols ei clai ete a's 40 10 ae v5) 
Efoliister™ (San) Benito: Union). s.:... oe se ea oes 59 113 90 re 
PONTO AM eerie Teie zte.cleiaiers clsie 6 aie sieve fey Seveceys 54 80 48 Rs 
Reedley (not reporting in 1922-23)........... mee 37 Ae) ae 
Salinas (not reporting in 1922-23)........... anh 29 50 on 
od URE Ame VU ALIA sete cya alerarciavel seks (ass) cieyaynce) sie) ousiese)eerexe 13 44 238 ; 
SAIN CATR OS MMIII al alct fatal a. eio 4:07 eieh sia 'sevetevels,cyeve sie rere 45 185 311 be 
Susanville (not reporting in 1922-23)........ Lee 84 Sk ae 
BULA Cmereterttatole teers veiateie cleus ave sn eiwis, a ails wis eiece eters 20 51 155 G0 
Ventura (not reporting in 1922-23).......... 23 Sc. 0) 
Visalia (not reporting in 1922-23)............ 58 ee 
TREAD 5 dea S SE OGAE AGO ABIAU SES NEC Sons 401 1,105 1 Ae 
2. Junior CoLteEGE DEPARTMENTS 
oF State TEACHERS COLLEGES 
ROIICOMME Tete pier chelesaiskemicrat ova ata siaio's wisn tem ale sisjereys'e 6 113 335 me 
Arcata (Humboldt State Teachers Coll.)...... 25 52 108 PA 
LBRESEY NE Io iy RiC 0 Bio DOC PERSO OUIAIG Ae CIOS 421 650 57 Ae 
IE OMA A slew eleincsaieierbWIe s alelvoiseleis salve sie ps 284 19 aan 98 
Sebel Uflolr tats os Geng Ae OOO AG CONOCEROCIOa EN 168 650 281 a8 
SHAY LEER! Son etb Senne Done o> BODUSEOCAOOr 96 136 42 ae 
iota lommera acter ctetcrarer trie’ sfatecesistotecrais aicnaler ri tstelsiere 1,020 1,620 58 ie 
3. Juntor Coiiece Districts, 
UNDER Law oF 1921 

Chater al 111012 aC OTNtALIOY jotelele\ cleo sielsielsictere <rarefale 227 398 73 AD 
HGHeLLOUMMMe eyarera chet inis clovc'e ators che (alersterd| eh ls fatera's ere1e 231 235 2 Ae) 
Kentfield (Marin) (not reporting, 1922-23)... ave 92 ate 30 
NWilete BET) 6 At hatiis noaccaoe peo BDeL oun boDBsHion 185 354 91 oa 
Pasadena (not reporting in 1922-23)......... bre 634 wee cs 
RAV EL SIAG, te jera iciatelo aiets iste 16) Anon anenondanus on 200 341 70 se 
SE CUETRSIUGY Gach A EODEA OUDE OOS TIP ACOOCD DOODE 372 847 128 a5 
pan (Mateo: ....... alencvatalel eialecel svolereterslerclsbpieeudials.< 46 393 754, os 
ATIC AeATIO I, sia suc scaleneya/e; oe Tatslelisvevutalalleretey steve sveles8/ <'s 166 287 73 ae 
PROUALS urate eeteter ot crcler ord ielsce sieidce ext ecveiaie:eveveie eieie oe 1,427 3,576 150 ee 
Gane LOLa Sa eta tae tetakorne slate stavereretecatever e's: eeve 2,848 6,301 121 ce 
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San Diego Teachers College is due to the practical abandon- 
ment of the junior college division. The San Diego High 
School will no doubt soon resume its junior college department. 

It should be remembered in connection with the enrollment 
given for the junior colleges in the table above that the exten- 
sion course enrollments are not included. Only the regularly 
enrolled full-time students are given. This means that there are 
several thousand part-time students being served by the junior 
colleges but not represented in the figures given. It is a safe 
statement to make that the junior colleges are ministering to 
the educational needs of more than ten thousand regular and 
part-time students. 


Junior colleges which have not survived.—During the va- 
rious development periods outlined above, forty-four junior 
colleges have been organized. Since only thirty-one of these are 
now functioning, it means that thirteen have been discontinued. 
Three of those which were discontinued were absorbed by the 
University of California at Los Angeles. The other ten to cease 
functioning were connected with high schools. Some of these 
districts found the attendance too small to justify continuance, 
others found the tax burden too heavy. No junior college or- 
ganized under the law of 1921, which requires at least a ten 
million dollar property valuation before a junior college district 
can be organized, has been discontinued. This is a pretty clear 
indication that mere enthusiasm and community pride do not 
warrant the establishment of a junior college. A very substan- 
tial financial background is required to insure success for any 
such venture. 


Universities and junior colleges in California.—While 
generous state aid and wise legislation have been material 
factors in the progress which the junior colleges have made in 
California, the part played in that success by the two leading 
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universities, the University of California and Stanford Univer- 
sity, must not be overlooked. Dr. Alexis F. Lange, for many 
years the Dean of the School of Education, at California, was 
a tireless worker for the junior college idea. He wrote, lectured, 
and counselled in its favor, and had no little part in the setting 
up of the high standards which have been characteristic of a 
majority of the junior colleges of the state. 

Dr. David Starr Jordan, Chancellor Emeritus of Stanford, 
to whom this volume is dedicated, has stood consistently for the 
autonomy of the high school, and for the relinquishment by the 
universities of their two years of secondary work. In 1907, just 
twenty years before the Board of Trustees took the action rec- 
ommended by President Ray Lyman Wilbur for the gradual 
elimination of the Lower Division, Dr. Jordan made the follow- 
ing recommendation : 

To make a university, in the world sense, of Stanford University the 
following elements seem to me essential: The elimination as soon as 
possible, let us say in the course of five years, of the junior college [first 
two years] by the addition of two years to the entrance requirements. 

I ask your board to consider the project of the immediate separation 
of the junior college from the university or the university college, and 
to consider the possibility of requiring the work of the junior college as 
a requisite for admission to the university on and after the year 1913, or 
as soon as a number of the best equipped high schools of the state are 
prepared to undertake this work. It seems a necessary proviso in view 
of the fact that by the terms of the original gift, Stanford University 
must be kept in touch with the public school system of California. 


Thus in a prophetic way was the development of the junior 
college in the state foretold, and a seed thought regarding the 
future reorganization of the University in line with that devel- 
opment planted in the minds of its Board of Trustees. Supple- 
menting Dr. Jordan’s statement, should also be given that of 
Dr. Wilbur, in presenting the matter to the Stanford Board of 
Trustees for final action, in June 1927: 
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There is no good reason why endowment funds given for a “univer- 
sity of high degree” should be used to subsidize elementary instruction 
given in many places in the state, when there is such a constant demand 
for more funds for the assistance of those students who desire adequate 
university training for the professions and for research. Looking 
ahead a very short time we can see that we will have available junior 
college facilities at one edge of our campus provided by a county dis- 
trict and supported by the taxpayers, and at the other side a private 
junior college for those able and willing to pay the tuition. 

In order to meet the situation, to protect the Stanford endowment, 
to keep the prestige of the University, and to maintain a position of 
leadership in education, I am recommending to the Board of Trustees 
that, beginning with the academic year 1928-1929, further limitations 
be made in the number of students accepted in the lower division, in 
proportion to the number of applications received from junior college 
students. It seems probable, at the present rate of increase in the num- 
ber of junior college students, that by the time the present preferences 
cease, January 1, 1934, our lower division work will practically be 
absorbed by other institutions. 


The favorable action of the Board of Trustees of the Uni- 
versity on the foregoing recommendation of President Wilbur 
means that by approximately January 1, 1934, or during that 
academic year, Stanford will be completely transformed to the 
upper division and graduate basis. The Board could not act 
favorably on Dr. Jordan’s recommendation in 1907 because 
there were at that time no junior colleges in the state; but, in 
the twenty years intervening, the development which we have 
briefly sketched has made possible the consummation of Dr. 
Jordan’s dream. The universities of the state fostered the jun- 
ior colleges, and now that the junior colleges have grown to 
manhood they will soon be prepared to take over those two 
years of university work, which have heretofore meant the mix- 
ture of advanced secondary school work with the work which 
belongs to the university proper. Thus the universities will be- 
come upper division and graduate institutions. 
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What the junior colleges have done for California—Up 
to this point we have been considering what California has done 
for the junior college movement. It is only fair to summarize 
briefly what the junior college movement has done for Cali- 
fornia. 

In the first place the junior college has afforded some 6,500 
ambitious young people of the state an opportunity for at least 
two years of cultural and practical training above the high 
school level. Since nearly all of the standard four-year colleges 
and universities were limiting their attendance, this means that 
a number of young people equal to the entire population of the 
larger state universities have been given higher educational op- 
portunities from which they would otherwise have been ex- 
cluded. 

A second contribution of the junior colleges to the state has 
been that they have provided extension and extra-hour classes, 
also of a cultural and practical nature, for the benefit of the 
adult citizens of the communities in which they are located. The 
numbers thus served almost equal the number in regular full- 
time attendance. Because the people who attend such classes 
could not possibly receive this educational service without the 
presence of the junior college in the community it is apparent 
that the general welfare of the citizens of the state is being en- 
hanced by the growth of the junior college movement. 

Another contribution which the junior college has made is 
found in the growing consciousness on the part of the leading 
citizens of the state that the whole range of secondary educa- 
tion, grades seven to fourteen inclusive, is the concern primarily 
of the local community. When this consciousness has become a 
definite conviction it will mean that the state will no longer pro- 
vide entirely at its own expense for the first two years of the 
present college course, but will extend its aid and encourage- 
ment to local communities which desire to establish junior 
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colleges. The economy of such a policy can be seen from the 
following rough estimate of the cost to California for state 
aid given to junior college departments and districts during 
1926-27. This estimate does not include the cost to counties 
and local communities, nor does it include appropriations made 
to state teachers colleges. State aid to the sixteen high schools 
having junior college departments, at the rate of $30 for the 
1,000 students in average daily attendance, was $30,000. Each 
of the nine junior college districts received $2,000 as bonus, 
making a total of $18,000. They also received $100 for each 
of the 3,500 students in average daily attendance, or a total of 
$350,000. Roughly, then, it cost the state $400,000 for the 
4,500 students in junior colleges outside of teachers colleges 
in 1926-27. The estimated cost per student at the University 
of California is from $350 to $450 per student. Taking the 
lower figure, it would have cost the state $1,575,000 to have 
provided for these 4,500 junior college students at the two 
branches of the state university. In other words, this level of 
secondary education was secured in local communities at just 
about one-fourth what it would have cost the state treasury if 
given in the state university. 

The most important contribution, however, of the junior col- 
lege to the state of California, cannot be stated in terms of 
money cost or money economy. The presence of thirty-one pub- 
lic junior colleges, not to mention ten or twelve private junior 
colleges, means that there are scattered throughout the state 
just that many cultural and higher educational centers which 
tend to raise the standards of living and thinking in those 
communities. It also means the equalization of educational op- 
portunity. Every boy and girl in the state is stimulated by the 
knowledge that two years at least of higher education may be 
had without prohibitive cost. Thus the junior college makes 
real the dream of a truly democratic system of public education. 


CHAPTER II 


THE FUNCTIONS OF THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


FRANK WatTeErRS THOMAS* 


The need of carefully determined functions.—One of the 
most vital of the issues involved in the junior college movement 
is that concerning the legitimate functions of this type of educa- 
tional institution. It seems obvious that the form of organiza- 
tion, the range and character of courses offered, the regulations 
and requirements, and similar matters must ultimately be deter- 
mined in the light of their relation to the appropriate functions 
of the junior college. A general uncertainty in regard to such 
functions is apparent to anyone who attempts a survey of 
current aims and practices in the field. This situation calls for a 
critical study of the various proposals which have been brought 
forward, in order that a working agreement may be reached as 
to the basic functions which the junior college should assume. 


Criteria for determining these functions.—In order that 
the selection of functions may be made in a reliable manner, it 
seems sound practice to apply three tests to any proposed func- 
tion before admitting it as one of the basic criteria by which to 
judge the development and efficiency of any junior college. The 
tests are: 

a) Has the proposed function played any influential part as 
a recognized aim in the establishment of existing junior col- 
leges? 

b) Does there now exist a marked social or educational need, 
not met by other institutions, which would be satisfied through 
the fulfilment of the proposed function by the junior college? 

c) Has this function been advocated or approved by educa- 


* President, Fresno State Teachers College, Fresno, California. 
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tors of sufficient standing and familiarity with college problems 
to merit consideration on such grounds? 

Unless the proposed function can be shown to satisfy all these 
requirements, it can hardly be considered sufficiently established 
to serve as astandard for evaluation. This suggested method of 
selection is believed to be broad enough to permit the inclusion 
of all purposes of unquestionable soundness, and yet rigorous 
enough to exclude proposals which are the results of unwar- 
ranted enthusiasm or of local bids for publicity. That there is 
need for caution in the latter respect is evinced by the fact that 
Koos' found claims of no less than twenty-one different func- 
tions for the junior college among the circulars, announcements, 
and general literature of the field. 

As will be brought out in the subsequent sections of this 
chapter, there seem to be four basic functions which meet these 
tests. They may be designated as (1) the “preparatory” func- 
tion; (2) the “popularizing” function; (3) the “terminal” 
function; and (4) the “guidance” function: Each of these will 
require appropriate explanation and justification. 


The preparatory function.—Early developments in the 
junior college movement centered around the efforts of certain 
high schools and small colleges to organize courses which dupli- 
cated those of the first two years of the universities. In this 
way students could be retained at the smaller institution and 
prepared for advanced work in the upper classes of the univer- 
sities. 

It is a significant fact that the guidance and encouragement 
for these developments in both the high schools and the small 
colleges came from the large universities and naturally reflected, 
in the type of work emphasized, the function most closely re- 


1L. V. Koos, The Junior College Movement (Boston: Ginn & Co., 1925), 
pp. 19-27. 
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lated to the purposes of the university, namely, the preparation 
of students for advanced or upper division work. 

The development of this type of influence may be illustrated 
by the situation in California. As early as 1892, the University 
of California recognized officially the distinction between upper 
and lower division work. Accordingly, when the California 
Legislature passed, in 1907, a bill authorizing high school dis- 
tricts to add an upper two years to the regular high school 
course, the university was already prepared to recognize such 
work and incorporate it into its plan on lower division courses. 
Fresno, in 1910, was the first high school to make the author- 
ized extension, and its example was followed during the next 
three years by Santa Barbara, Los Angeles, Santa Monica, Ful- 
lerton, and Bakersfield; and by the end of 1914 the number so 
doing had reached ten. The new institutions found Stanford 
University as cordial toward their aspirations as the state uni- 
versity had proved to be. In a letter to Superintendent McLane 
of Fresno, President David Starr Jordan expressed his ap- 
proval of the new junior college in the following terms: 

I am looking forward, as you know, to the time when the large high 
schools of the state, in conjunction with the small colleges, will relieve 
the two great universities from the expense and from the necessity of 
giving instruction of the first two university years. The instruction of 
these years is of necessity elementary and of the same general nature as 
the work of the high school itself. It is not desirable for a university 
to have more than about 2,000 students gathered together in one place, 
and when the number comes to exceed that figure, then some division is 
desirable. The only reasonable division is that which will take away 
students who do not need libraries or laboratories for their work." 


The authorities in charge of the new junior colleges felt no 
little pride in the fact that they were helping to do the work of 
the great universities, and the recognition which was accorded 


1 Quoted by C. L. McLane in School Review, March 1913, p. 166. 
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the work of their students upon transferring to the higher in- 
stitutions was a matter of community satisfaction to which local 
newspapers gave due publicity. This tendency to emphasize the 
“preparatory to university” function was naturally strengthened 
in California, as it was in the Middle West, by the fact that 
guidance was regularly sought from the universities by the 
neophytes in college administration who were in charge of the 
new institutions. So frequent were the requests for advice and 
direction that the University of California issued in 1915 a 
special bulletin for the guidance of the junior colleges. In this 
bulletin, approval was expressed of the preparatory function* 
and the way in which it was being fulfilled. But in addition to 
more detailed advice and suggestions for carrying on this pur- 
pose, the attention of junior college authorities was called to 
other important functions which were in danger of being over- 
looked in the zeal for serving the interests of those who were 
destined to continue in advanced work. 

The function which has been designated as “preparatory” has 
been then extremely influential and generally recognized in the 
junior college movement. That it still is justified by social and 
educational needs is obvious when one considers the crowded 
conditions which exist at the universities, necessitating either a 
restriction of enrollment in the Freshman and Sophomore years, 
or increased provisions for lower division work at the expense 
of the upper and more distinctly university work. It seems en- 
tirely clear, therefore, that this should be accepted as one of the 
basic functions of the junior college. 


The popularizing function of the junior college—The 
friendliness of the universities toward the junior college move- 
ment would not have availed to bring about their widespread 


1The Junior College in California, circular, University of California 
Press, July 1915. 
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establishment if there had not also been a local demand that 
pupils completing the regular high school course be accorded an 
opportunity for higher education more freely than was already 
possible. It was this desire to serve the students who could not 
otherwise continue their education which led to the addition of 
post-graduate courses in Joliet, Saginaw, Detroit, and other 
Middle Western high schools which pioneered in the movement. 
This local demand for work of a collegiate character was by no 
means clear and definite as to what the precise nature and con- 
tent of those courses should be, and consequently fitted in 
readily with the direction which the universities were ready to 
give. It could best be characterized as a vague conviction on the 
part of the citizens of these communities that their high school 
graduates who desired higher education were entitled to an op- 
portunity to secure it, and that the community would somehow 
be repaid for the additional outlay by an enriched citizenship 
and more competent service on the part of those so educated. 

The fact that this desire to provide in a more democratic way 
for the local needs has been a very influential force in the exten- 
sion and development of the junior college movement was 
shown in a study made by McDowell in 1918-1919. His in- 
quiry was addressed to the junior colleges then in existence and 
asked for the reasons which had prompted the establishment of 
each of them. Replies from 21 public junior colleges and 54 
private ones indicated a predominance of this purpose in their 
conceptions of their functions. 

The ministration to local educational needs will apparently 
remain an urgent responsibility for the junior college in all 
localities not immediately adjacent to higher educational institu- 
tions. Even the latter are largely “local” colleges for first- and 
second-year students as was shown by Koos." In his study of 


1L. V. Koos, “The Residential Distribution of College Students,” in School 
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39 colleges of the four-year type, he found that 40.9 per cent of 
the enrollment came from within a radius of 25 miles and that 
27.5 per cent came from the immediate community. The per- 
centages are the medians for the entire group. Perhaps even 
more to the point was the further finding of Koos, that in 
communities adjacent to colleges, 13.9 per cent of the high 
school enrollment later attended college while in high schools 
not adjacent to colleges, only 6 per cent overcame the handicaps 
incidental to distance and attended college. Similar facts were 
revealed in the United States Bureau of Education survey of 
1914-1915, which showed, for example, that one-third of the 
enrollment of Columbia University was drawn from New York 
City, and that even a state university like Wisconsin takes 27 
per cent of its students from the county in which it is located. 

The obvious conclusion from these facts is that distance from 
an institution of higher learning operates as a strong deterrent 
to college attendance, and that the need of most communities 
in this respect can best be met by the maintenance of a junior 
college. The fulfilment of this function by which higher educa- 
tional opportunity is brought within popular reach is at least 
partially realized by the mere fact of establishing a local institu- 
tion. Any adequate performance of this function, however, 
must go farther and adapt the educational offerings to the spe- 
cific needs of the community as these are determined by a 
careful survey. 

A recognition and advocacy of this type of community serv- 
ice as a legitimate function of the junior college is to be found 
in the writings of E. J. James, J. Stanly Brown, Will C. 
Wood, James R. Angell, and others. Perhaps the best state- 
ment of this need and the clearest emphasis upon the corre- 
sponding responsibility of the junior college is to be found in 
Dean A. F. Lange’s address before the National Education 
Association in 1915, in the following words which were given 
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the official sanction of the University of California and incor- 
porated into the Junior College Bulletin of 1915: 


In California the upward extension of the high school was from the 
first urged along with the other, in the educational interest of the great 
mass of high school graduates who cannot, will not, should not become 
university students. Such extensions, it was argued, might and should 
make it possible for the small minority to enter a university, in the 
narrower sense, at the end of two years; but the controlling educational 
purpose should be to provide for a reasonably complete education, 
whether general or vocational. 


It is coming to be generally understood that the junior college cannot 
serve its complex purpose if it makes preparation for the university its 
primary object. For the great majority of junior college students, 
courses of instruction and training are to be of a piece with what has 
preceded; they are to be culminal rather than basal; they are not to 
result in a “deferred education.” The junior college will function ade- 
quately only if its first concern is with those who will go no farther, if 
it meets local needs efficiently, if it turns many away from the university 
into vocations for which training has not hitherto been afforded by our 
school system. 


In view of these considerations, there seems no doubt that 
the “popularizing” of educational opportunity constitutes one of 
the basic functions of the junior college. The generous spirit 
with which so many communities have taken on the burden of 
establishing and supporting junior colleges is a clear indication 
of a popular desire to secure for the young people of these com- 
munities fuller opportunities than were already available for 
meeting their higher educational need. Inasmuch as this repre- 
sents a permanent and growing demand, sanctioned, also, by 
sound educational authority, its satisfaction in a comprehensive 
way should be one of the chief concerns of the junior college. 

In designating this as the “popularizing” function of the 


1A. F. Lange, “The Junior College,” in Proceedings of the National Edu- 
cation Association, 1915, pp. 119-124. 
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junior college, the writer wishes to emphasize the fact that the 
term is used in the broadest and best sense. Just as the term 
“popular” government signifies one through which the people's 
needs and aspirations find responsive consideration, so “popu- 
lar’ education, at least in the elementary and high schools, has 
connoted an endeavor to provide the best possible type of educa- 
tional opportunities for “all the children of all the people.” In 
the same sense the junior college should be the “people’s col- 
lege,” presenting the highest local form of popular education. 
This should not imply any lowering of proper standards. To a 
lesser extent, the same limitations and variations in ability will 
have to be considered for which provisions are appropriately 
made in the lower schools. But it does mean that all more or 
less artificial barriers are to be removed, and that a sincere effort 
is to be made to provide an adequate variety of college courses 
up to two years in length for all whose ability and interest jus- 
tify such offerings. Thus such handicaps as frequently arise 
from location, economic strictures, home obligations, and sim- 
ilar factors will be minimized. It is in this way that the junior 
college may satisfactorily perform its “popularizing” function. 


The terminal function, and its influence.—Any thorough- 
going attempt to make the junior college serve the higher 
educational needs of its community inevitably reveals another 
function which is coming to be recognized as perhaps the pe- 
culiar province of this institution. This is the providing of 
terminal courses, usually vocational in character, so that the stu- 
dent may at the end of two years have “rounded out” his 
education and be qualified to take up his vocational activities 
in a competent and well-prepared manner. In McDowell’s study 
of the reasons for establishing junior colleges it was found that 
the reason, “To provide a completion school for those who can- 
not go farther,” stood second in relative importance, both in the 
reports of the public junior colleges and in those of the private 
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junior colleges. This aim has, accordingly, played an important 
part in the development of the junior college movement. 

Educators who have made the most careful study of junior 
college possibilities in the vocational field are generally agreed 
that this is not only an important function for this type of 
college but that it holds here a field of service which no other 
educational agency can adequately perform. Koos states his 
conclusion on this point of two-year vocational courses in the 
following language: 


The hope must rest not in readjustments within colleges and univer- 
sities of the current type, but in institutions in which the first two 
college years under consideration are terminal grades. That is to say, 
it rests in the utilization of the junior college idea. Our assurance that 
the interests of those who will not or should not go beyond the first and 
second college years will be better conserved in such an institution is 
grounded in the fact that the lower schools with which this work should 
be associated have already made propitious beginnings toward differen- 
tiating work for those who can and should continue their education and 
for those who cannot and should not continue it.t 


The most cogent argument, however, which has yet ap- 
peared in favor of the two-year terminal courses of the semi- 
professional type, was presented by R. J. Leonard, Director of 
the School of Education of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, in an address before the National Association of Junior 
Colleges in February 1925, and published three months later in 
the May issue of Teachers College Record.’ Dr. Leonard was 
formerly Professor of Vocational Education at the University 
of California, and his intimate knowledge both of vocational 
conditions and of junior college possibilities gives especial 
weight to his arguments. After distinguishing between occupa- 


1L. V. Koos, The Junior College Movement (Boston: Ginn & Co., 1925), 
p. 120. 
2 Teachers College Record, May 1925, p. 724. 
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tions on the higher professional level which require at least four 
years of training of the university type and those on the middle 
level, Dr. Leonard continues: 

In so far as universities concern ttiemselves with professional educa- 
tion, their efforts will be confined to the higher and highest levels. 
Those are the permanent university fields. No other institutions can 
perform these services satisfactorily. And, in so far as junior colleges 
concern themselves with occupational education, their efforts will be 
confined to the middle level and, in like manner, this will be their per- 
manent field. 


Dr. Leonard then proceeds to point out that many lines of 
engineering, agriculture, commercial occupations, and other vo- 
cations requiring some collegiate preparation are in reality semi- 
professional in character and needing at most only two years of 
preparation. Inasmuch as correspondence schools and many 
nondescript proprietary schools are catering to a general desire 
for short courses in preparation for such vocations, these con- 
stitute a potential field for the junior college. 

These statements from Leonard are in accord with the find- 
ings of Koos’ as to the semi-professional character of a large 
proportion of the occupations in the field of engineering, com- 
merce, and agriculture. Koos prepared a comprehensive list of 
the occupations in each of these lines, and then asked the deans 
of the prominent professional schools giving training of that 
type to designate the level of training upon which each belonged. 
The results in the case of engineering occupations were typical. 
The list of 104 occupations in that field was sent to more than 
one hundred deans or directors of schools of engineering with 
the request that they designate which of these were on the 
professional level—requiring at least four years of advanced 
training; which were on the semi-professional level—needing 


1L. V. Koos, The Jumor College, Education Series, No. 5, Research Pub- 
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only two years of collegiate training; and which were on the 
trade level—requiring no collegiate training. Replies were re- 
ceived from 84 of these officials. While there was much varia- 
tion in their ratings, at least 50 per cent of them agreed in 
designating 43 of these occupations as belonging on the semi- 
professional level. Similarly, at least half of them agreed in 
ranking 32 other occupations as clearly belonging on the profes- 
sional level. 

In order to determine how the workers in engineering 
occupations were distributed among these groups, the writer 
undertook in 1926 an inquiry’ among the larger corporations in 
California which employed trained engineers. The two groups 
of occupations, segregated in accordance with the findings of 
Koos, were listed but with no suggestion that the first 43 of 
these were classified as semi-professional and the remaining 32 
as professional. These lists were sent to the employment man- 
agers of the twelve corporations carrying on the most extensive 
engineering projects in the state. Each was requested to indi- 
cate the number of men employed by his organization in each 
occupation listed. The replies in every case were prompt and 
carefully prepared. These showed 755 men employed in semi- 
professional work, and 289 employed in fully professional engi- 
neering work. 

The fact that 72.3 per cent of the total number reported were 
employed in positions on the semi-professional level is in itself 
extremely significant, and goes far to substantiate this statement 
of Dr. Leonard: “In fact, it is reported that the majority of 
graduates of the engineering college enter positions of the 
middle level.” 


1 Complete reports of the details of this and related studies by the writer, 
to which reference is made in this chapter, are to be found in his Doctor’s 
dissertation on “The Functions of the Public Junior College,” Stanford Uni- 
versity, 1926. 
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The facts as revealed in this study are at least sufficient to 
warrant the conclusion that there is a strong demand for trained 
men on the middle level of engineering lines. The additional 
fact discovered by Koos that the four-year colleges were in- 
clined to give consideration exclusively to students planning to 
complete the full professional course, and to offer little help or 
encouragement to those who might prefer a shorter period of 
preparation, indicates that there is not only a distinct need 
which the junior college can satisfactorily fill, but that it consti- 
tutes a unique field of educational service which is now being 
neglected. The present situation whereby graduates with full 
professional training must remain in positions where half the 
training would suffice is not only wasteful but productive also 
of discontent among the men, who resent the fact that the re- 
quirements and opportunities of their positions are not com- 
mensurate with their training. 


Can pupils be imterested im terminal courses?—One fur- 
ther point remains to be considered in connection with this 
function. It is frequently stated by junior college principals that 
their students show very little interest in terminal courses. In 
order to discover the attitude of high school Seniors upon this 
point, the graduating classes of four California high schools 
were asked to fill out a questionnaire which would reveal their 
preference as to various types of junior college curricula. The 
schools were chosen to represent a wide range in size, and none 
was selected which was located near a four-year liberal arts 
college or university. The results are shown in Table II. 

From an examination of this table it is apparent that the 
major interest among high school graduates tends toward the 
four-year college courses and furnishes some justification for 
the impression that there is slight demand for the terminal two- 
year type. The striking uniformity among the three larger high 
schools in the percentage of pupils choosing each type indicates 
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that the samplings are probably representative of the attitudes 
among high school graduates generally. Some of the implica- 
tions in connection with this situation will be examined in the 
subsequent section dealing with the fourth function of the 
junior college. It is apparent, however, from these data that 
there is a substantial group already interested in pursuing voca- 
tional courses in junior college—a group of surprising size when 
one remembers that college training has been almost invariably 
discussed in terms of four-year courses and that practically 
nothing has been done to interest high school pupils in the ad- 
vantages of a briefer course. 


TABLE II 


Types OF JUNIOR COLLEGE CouRSES PREFERRED BY GRADUATING PUPILS 
FROM Four CaLirorniA HicH ScHOOLS 


Preferring Terminal Preferring Semi- Preferring a Course 
or Vocational Professional Prepartory to 
High Schools Course Course Higher Work 
Number | Percentage} Number | Percentage| Number , Percentage 
A 54 | 29.4 23 | 15.2 | 102 | 55.4 
SEHR Go oooacane 53 30.7 24 13.9 96 JOE 
\WIBRIIE) Os A oe eee 20 33-0 3 5.0 37 61.6 
Wioodlalces ts. /cj exes - 5 90-0 4S aire 4 44.5 
Si Oe eae S132 30.9 55 13.0 230 156-1 


From the data obtained in the foregoing studies the conclu- 
sion is warranted that modern occupational requirements as well 
as the vocational and educational interests of the pupils them- 
selves demand the offering of two-year terminal courses of the 
type which the junior college is peculiarly fitted to give. Such a 
conclusion is in harmony with the purposes of those who have 
been instrumental in furthering the junior college movement 
and with the judgment of competent educators. The offering of 
such courses may, then, be safely accepted as the third of the 
basic functions of the junior college. 
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The guidance function.—Abundant evidence that the need 
for guidance is recognized by colleges and universities is 
seen in the general adoption of such devices as “Freshman 
Week,” orientation courses, advisory systems, and similar plans 
for helping lower classmen to get better started in their college 
work. But this responsibility, resting heavily though it does on 
the universities, presents a peculiarly direct obligation to the 
junior colleges. With the growing popularity of our high 
schools, an increasing number of their graduates are seeking 
higher education. Many of these are not well adapted to the 
task of pursuing a four-year college course. The university, 
intent on professional preparation, is loth to acknowledge any 
responsibility for those who cannot go beyond the lower college 
years. The junior college must accept the duty of guiding these 
into lines of study for which they are fitted and which they can 
profitably pursue. 

This responsibility is more sharply marked in California than 
elsewhere, because the universities there decline to accept any 
but the superior or “recommended” high school graduates, 
approximating in number half of each graduating class. The 
non-recommended group, in great numbers, insist on an oppor- 
tunity to undertake college work, and these constitute from 40 
to 65 per cent of the enrollment in the junior colleges of Cali- 
fornia. The problem of wise guidance in the case of these stu- 
dents is a complex one but cannot on that account be evaded by 
the junior college authorities. 

A clear statement of this obligation and some helpful sugges- 
tions in regard to meeting it are contained in the address 
delivered by President L. D. Coffman, of the University of 
Minnesota, before the 1924 meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of State Universities. He urged that there be on every 
university campus a genuine junior college for students first 
entering the university directly from high school. He proposed 
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that this have a separate administrative organization, and a 
specially selected “Freshman faculty,” chosen on the basis of 
their fitness to guide and advise such students. He proposed 
terminal courses, wholly within this junior college unit, into 
which those should be sympathetically guided whose abilities 
did not warrant the longer courses. He explained some fea- 
tures which should characterize this unit and its functions in 
the following words: 


If the junior college is created, it must have a director, a man who 
knows the high school and its problems, a man who is a good judge of 
teaching and who maintains that the first two years exist primarily for 
the students, not for contributions to science. Great care will be exer- 
cised by the director in choosing the teachers, and particularly for the 
Freshman year. He will see that the Freshman problems are under the 
control largely if not wholly of the faculty that teaches the Freshmen. 
This means that the teachers will be free to a certain extent at least 
from departmental control of the senior college. The organization will 
not be complete unless those who teach the Freshmen are willing to be 
advisers to the Freshmen. 


The efficiency of our higher institutions of learning in the future 
will be dependent, not upon the number they eliminate, important and 
necessary as that matter may be, but upon the extent to which they 
guide students wisely, train them in proper habits of thinking, become 
interested in their individual abilities and personal welfare, reorganize 
the materials of instruction, improve their methods of teaching, intro- 
duce programs of work adapted to modern society and to the needs of 
the students.* 


This statement may well round out our enumeration of the 
proper functions of a junior college. 


1L. D. Coffman, “Major Problems of the Freshman Year,” in Transac- 
tions and Proceedings of the National Association of State Universities, 
XXII, 40-42. 


CHAPTER III 


STEPS IN THE ORGANIZATION OF THE 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Merton E. Hiii* 


Before an attempt is made to organize a public junior college 
district where the institution must be supported in part by dis- 
trict taxes, there are certain preliminary steps which should be 
taken. 


A survey of the local situation.—A thorough-going survey 
of the proposed district should be made. The high school popu- 
lation that will later be included in the junior college student 
body must be considered most carefully. Within the proposed 
district there should be studied the later records of all the high 
school graduates. This record should include the numbers that 
have gone on to higher institutions of learning and what the 
yearly cost to college students has proved to be. It should in- 
clude a study of those who have not gone on, but who have 
entered occupational life. The study of these occupationally 
minded graduates should be made in order to determine what 
further education beyond the high school would advance them 
on the way to successful occupational careers. Finally there 
should be a thorough individual study of undergraduates in the 
high schools of the proposed junior college district, to discover 
what they intend to do following their graduation from high 
school. 


A program of studies.—Following this survey there should 
be worked out, by those in educational leadership within the pro- 
posed district, a tentative program of studies setting forth what 
opportunities will be afforded prospective entrants to the pro- 


* Principal, Chaffey Junior College, Ontario, California. 
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posed junior college. Such a program of studies should include 
at least one course of study that would duplicate the lower di- 
vision courses of the higher institutions within the state. This 
course of study should include standard courses in English, 
languages, physical and chemical sciences, mathematics, and 
social studies. In addition to these academic courses there 
should be worked out vocational courses which will make the 
junior college a finishing school for that large body of young 
people who will go immediately into vocational life. These 
courses will depend in part upon the occupational outlook within 
the community where the junior college is located and in part 
upon the actual vocational needs which are most apparent. 


Publicity.—Having gathered together a large body of infor- 
mation in the preliminary survey, and having determined upon 
a tentative course of study for the junior college, it is clear that 
the next step in the organization of the junior college is pub- 
licity. There should be set forth briefly and clearly in all local 
papers, and through special bulletins sent to the patrons of the 
district, such information as will make it possible for the voters 
of the district to see clearly their educational possibilities. Edu- 
cational needs should be kept uppermost, but the cost of sup- 
porting these needs must be presented clearly and honestly. 
Possible cost and possible saving to parents should be presented 
side by side. 


Type and extent of district——When the time to organize 
the junior college has come, there must be determined several 
matters relative to the boundaries of the district. If the lines of 
the junior college district are to be coterminous with the lines 
of the high school district the procedure is comparatively simple. 
The high school board must determine which type of junior 
college is to be established. In one case, i.e., that of establishing 
a junior college department as for example under the California 
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law of 1917, a resolution of the board is all that is necessary. 
The board, by a majority of votes, may authorize the establish- 
ment of a junior college department within the high school. To 
illustrate this the following excerpt is taken from the minutes of 
the Board of Trustees of Chaffey Union High School, Au- 
gust 11, 1916: 


Principal M. E. Hill brought up the matter of establishing a junior 
college and recommended that the Board take action favorable to estab- 
lishing the work this year. President E. C. Harwood also recommended 
very strongly that the work be taken up. 

After discussion it was moved by T. W. Nisbet, seconded by J. O. 
Mills, that we hereby establish a junior college and instruct Principal 
Hill to make the necessary plans. Carried. 

It was moved by J. O. Mills, seconded by C. C. Graber that a suitable 
form of resolution establishing the junior college be prepared by Prin- 
cipal Hill and the same to be executed by all members of the Board, 
copies sent to the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, the 
County Superintendent of Schools, the State Board of Education, and 
any higher institution of learning that may be deemed necessary. 
Carried. 


Also the following resolution was prepared and adopted: 


Realizing the fact that the leading high schools of California have 
established post-graduate courses popularly known as Junior College 
Courses, and realizing that at the present time there are a large number 
of local graduates who are expecting to return to Chaffey Union High 
School to do post-graduate work, realizing further that a large amount 
of expense will be saved the patrons of the district, and recognizing the 
fact that the local equipment in laboratories and library will be ample 
for enlarging the work of the school, the Board of Trustees of Chaffey 
Union High School District hereby establishes a post-graduate depart- 
ment in its high school to be known as the Junior College of Chaffey 
Union High School District. 


California Law of 1917.—The following extract is taken 
from the School Law of California for 1917, and is the basis 
of organizing junior college departments of high schools: 
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Section 1750b. Junior college courses. The high school board of any 
high school district having an assessed valuation of three million dollars 
or more, may prescribe junior college courses of study, including not 
more than two years of work, and admit thereto the graduates of such 
high school, the graduates of other high schools, and such other candi- 
dates for admission who are at least twenty-one years of age, and are 
recommended for admission by the principal of the high school main- 
taining such junior college courses. Junior college courses of study 
may include such studies as are required for the junior certificate at the 
University of California, and such other courses of training in the 
mechanical and industrial arts, household economy, agriculture, civic 
education, and commerce as the high school board may deem it 
advisable to establish. 


California law of 1921.—If a junior college district is to be 
established under the law of 1921 it is necessary to follow a 
different procedure. The survey will show whether or not there 
were four hundred high school students in average daily at- 
tendance the previous year, and whether or not the estimated 
valuation was at least ten million dollars in the proposed junior 
college district. The high school board can then authorize the 
circulation of a petition, which must be signed by at least five 
hundred legal registered voters. This petition will be addressed 
to the County Superintendent of Schools. If, after checking the 
signatures, the County Superintendent finds an adequate num- 
ber, he will then call an election within the proposed junior 
college district in order to let the voters determine, by majority 
votes, in favor of or against the organization of the proposed 
junior college district. The following excerpts from an actual 
junior college election are offered as illustrations of the pro- 
cedure: 


How one junior college was organized.—From the min- 
utes of the Board of Trustees of Chaffey Union High School 
District, January 18, 1922: 
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Mr. Hill presented the matter of reorganizing the junior college to 
comply with the new state law. After some discussion it was moved by 
Mr. Nisbet and seconded by Mr. Jones that we take the necessary steps 
to reorganize. The motion carried. 

It was moved by Mr. Berg and seconded by Mr. Jones that Mr. Hill 
be authorized to draw up the necessary resolutions and petitions for the 
reorganizing of the junior college. The motion carried. 


The following letter to the County Superintendent of Schools 
illustrates further procedure: 


Mrs. Grace C. Stanley 
County Superintendent of Schools 
San Bernardino, California 


Dear Mrs. STANLEY: 


We, the Trustees of the Chaffey Union High School District, in 
accordance with An Act to Provide for the Organization of Junior 
College Districts and for the Maintenance of Junior Colleges Therein 
approved May 27, 1921, do respectfully ask that a Junior College Dis- 
trict of the District Type be formed with its boundaries coterminous 
with those of the Chaffey Union High School District to be known as 
the Chaffey Junior College District. 

Epwarp C. Harwoop, President 
H. R. Bere, Clerk 

J. C. Jones, Trustee 

C. C. GraBer, Trustee 

Tuomas W. Nisset, Trustee 


The following petition was prepared, circulated, signed, and 
filed with the County Superintendent of Schools: 
Mrs. Grace C. Stanley 


County Superintendent of Schools 
San Bernardino, California 


Dear Mrs. STANLEY: 


We, as qualified electors residing within the Chaffey Union High 
School District, in accordance with “An Act to Provide for the Organ- 
ization of Junior College Districts and for the Maintenance of Junior 
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Colleges Therein” approved May 27, 1921, do respectfully ask that a 
Junior College District of the Disrricr Type be formed with its boun- 
daries coterminous with those of the Chaffey Union High School 
District to be known as Tue Cuarrey Junior Cotiece District. 


Signed: 


NAME RESIDENCE ELEcTION PRECINCT Datre 


[Space for at least five hundred signatures. ] 


The law of 1927.—The following excerpts from the Cali- 
fornia law of 1927 will indicate the different types of junior 
college which may now be organized in that state: 


SENATE Bitt No. 430, introduced by Senator H. C. Jones, of Santa 
Clara County, and passed by the Legislature of 1927. 


Section 1.—An act to provide for the organization of junior college 
districts and for the maintenance of junior colleges therein is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 


Section 1.—Junior Colleges may be established as a part of the sec- 
ondary school system of this state and junior college districts may 
be formed and organized in accordance with the provisions of this act. 
Whenever any junior college district is so formed and organized, the 
governing body thereof shall establish and maintain one or more junior 
colleges therein. 


SEcTION 2.—The types of junior colleges authorized under this act 
shall be as follows: 

1. The district junior college organized in any high school district 
having a total average daily attendance of four hundred pupils or more 
in the high schools of such district as shown by the principal’s reports of 
the preceding school year, and an assessed valuation of at least ten 
million dollars as shown by the last equalized assessment roll. A district 
maintaining a junior college of this type shall be known as a junior 
college district. Such district shall bear the name of the high school 
district in which it is organized. 

2. The union junior college maintained in a junior college district 
organized so as to include two or more contiguous high school districts 
in the same county having a total average daily attendance of four 
hundred pupils or more in the high schools of such districts as shown by 
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the principals’ reports of the preceding school year, and an assessed 
valuation of at least ten million dollars as shown by the last equalized 
assessment roll. A district maintaining a junior college of this type shall 
be known as a union junior college district. The name of such union 
junior college district shall be specified in the petition for its organiza- 
tion. 


3. The joint union junior college maintained in a junior college dis- 
trict organized so as to include two or more contiguous high school 
districts in two or more contiguous counties having a total average daily 
attendance of four hundred pupils or more in the high schools of such 
district . ... and an assessed valuation of at least ten million dollars as 
shown, etc. 


4. The county junior college maintained in a junior college district 
embracing all territory of the county not included in any other type of 
junior college district and having a total average daily attendance of 
four hundred pupils or more in the high schools of such district .... 
and an assessed valuation of at least ten million dollars as shown, etc. 


5. The joint county junior college maintained in a junior college dis- 
trict comprising contiguous territory in all of two or more counties, and 
having a total average daily attendance of four hundred pupils or more 
in high schools of such district .... and an assessed valuation of at 
least ten million dollars as shown, etc. 


The procedure outlined in the law of 1927 for the organiza- 
tion of a junior college district in California is quite similar to 
that laid down in the law of 1921. A petition, signed by five 
hundred or more qualified electors, asking for the formation of 
the district must be submitted to the county superintendent. 
Accompanying this petition there must be a separate petition 
signed by a majority of the high school board or each high 
school district proposed to be included. After verifying the 
names on the petition the county superintendent submits it to 
the state board of education for approval, and if approved by 
that body the question is submitted to the voters of the district 
or districts at an election. The election must be held on the last 
Friday in March, at the time for the regular election of school 
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trustees. If a majority of the votes cast favor the proposed 
junior college district the district is established. 

Wherever the new junior college district is coterminous with 
a single high school district the high school board of such high 
school district constitutes the junior college board, and after 
organizing as a junior college board takes over the management 
of the affairs of the new junior college. If the junior college 
district established is a union, joint union, county, or joint 
county district, the county superintendent having jurisdiction 
must call an election for the first Friday in May for the purpose 
of electing a junior college board. At this special election five 
board members must be elected, one for a one-year term, two 
for two-year terms and two for three-year terms. 

Should the average daily attendance of any junior college, 
organized under the act of 1927, fall below seventy-five stu- 
dents, in any year after the second following its organization, 
the junior college lapses, its property must be sold, and any 
balance remaining must be distributed between the high school 
districts which constituted the junior college district. 


Powers and duties of junior college boards.—The powers 
and duties of junior college boards are the same as those 
assigned to and exercised by high school boards. They are em- 
powered to: 


Prescribe junior college courses of study, including not more than 
two years of work, and admit thereto graduates of any high school of 
California, the graduates of other high schools and such other candi- 
dates over eighteen years of age as may be recommended for admission 
by the principal of the junior college; provided, that such students as 
are not residents of the junior college district or of the same or an 
adjoining county shall be admitted to the junior college only upon pay- 
ment of a tuition fee to be fixed by the junior college board. Junior 
colleges may provide courses of instruction designed to prepare for 
higher institutions of learning; courses of instruction designed to pre- 
pare persons for agricultural, industrial, commercial, home-making, and 
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other vocations; and such courses of instruction as may be deemed nec- 
essary to provide for the civic and liberal education of the citizens of 
the community. 

The junior college board shall adopt regulations governing the or- 
ganization of such courses of study and shall prescribe requirements for 
graduation from such courses; provided, that the minimum require- 
ments for graduation from junior college courses of study shall be at 
least sixty credit-hours of work. A credit-hour is hereby defined as 
approximately three hours of recitation, study and laboratory work per 
week, carried through one half-year. 

All courses of study prescribed in accordance with this section shall 
be subject to approval by the state board of education, and no state 
funds shall be apportioned to any junior college district on account of 
the attendance of students enrolled in junior college courses, unless such 
courses have been approved by the state board of education. 


Other provisions of the California law of 1927 have to do 
with attendance, tax levy for support, bond issues, affiliation 
with the University of California, and taking over of junior 
college departments by state teachers colleges. Attendance must 
be kept in the same manner as for high schools, since state and 
county aid are based on statistics of average daily attendance. 
Budgets must be made out and submitted to the county superin- 
tendent as a basis for tax levys by the supervisors of the county. 
Bond issues to cover cost of buildings, sites or other educational 
facilities, are accomplished for the junior colleges by a similar 
procedure to that followed by the high schools of the state. 
Junior college departments of high schools may be farmed 
out or taken over by teachers colleges by mutual arrangement 
between the boards concerned. Junior colleges, through their 
boards, may also enter into affiliation with the University of 
California. When such an arrangement is entered into the 
courses of the junior college intended to prepare for advanced 
university standing may be visited, inspected, and accredited, 
and the qualifications of teachers to give such courses may be 
passed on by university inspectors appointed for that purpose. 
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The Jurisdiction of the State Board of Education over the 
junior colleges is indicated by the following from the 1927 law: 
SEcTION 16.—The State Board of Education shall have power and 
it shall be its duty to adopt rules and regulations fixing the minimum 
standards entitling junior colleges to state aid, and shall annually in- 


vestigate each junior college to determine whether it has met such 
standards. 


The fact that the state board of education has to pass on all 
petitions for the organizing of new junior college districts, and 
must also approve courses of study and standards for gradua- 
tion is a safeguard against the unwise multiplication of junior 
colleges in districts which might not be able to support such in- 
stitutions adequately. 


State and county aid to junior colleges.—If a high school 
district, having three million or more in taxation background, 
establishes a “junior college department” as authorized under 
the law of 1917, it receives just the state and county aid to 
which high school districts are entitled. That is to say, it receives 
$30 per student in average daily attendance from the state, 
and $60 per student in average daily attendance from the 
county, or $90 per student from state and county combined. 
The balance of its budget must be raised by local taxation upon 
the assessed valuation of the high school district. If the junior 
college is a district, union, joint union, county, or joint county 
junior college district, organized under either the law of 1921 
or that of 1927, it receives from the state the sum of $2,000 per 
year for being a junior college district, and $100 per student in 
average daily attendance. 


Tuition.—It is also entitled to charge a tuition for non- 
resident students outside of contiguous counties. For students 
coming from districts in their own or other counties where 
there is no junior college, the law of 1927 provides as follows: 
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Section 15.—Not later than the first Monday in September of each 
year the superintendent of schools in each county in which there is not 
a county junior college shall certify to the board of supervisors and to 
the county auditor of such county, the total net cost, less state aid, for 
educating during the next preceding school year all junior college pupils 
residing in such county and not in any junior college district, and the 
estimated amount needed for such purpose for the current year..... 

The superintendent of schools of a county having junior college 
pupils attending junior college in another county shall draw his order 
on the county auditor in favor of the superintendent of schools of the 
county in which such students attend junior college for any money be- 
longing to any junior college outside of his county as provided in this 
section. 


Under this provision the Chaffey Union District in 1927 re- 
ceived from Los Angeles, Riverside, and San Bernardino coun- 
ties, the sum of $23,000, and San Francisco County, where 
there is no junior college, paid to San Mateo and Marin junior 
colleges, in the neighborhood of $50,000 to cover the cost of 
junior college students attending those institutions from San 
Francisco County. 

Cost per student.—The cost of junior college education has 
been found to be from about $200 to about $450 per student. 
From the above-described provisions for state and county aid in 
California it will be seen that from one-fourth to one-half of 
the cost is covered by state and county aid. This enables the 
junior colleges to provide better equipment and better teaching 
staff than would be possible if the entire burden of support fell 
upon the local district. 


Value of legal recognition and state aid.—The matter of legal 
recognition and state aid of public junior colleges is of vital 
importance to the junior college movement in a given state. In 
the state of Washington, where there is no legal recognition of 
the junior college as a part of the state educational system, and 
consequently no state aid to junior colleges, there are only two 
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struggling public junior colleges. In California, where the legal 
recognition and state aid is as above indicated, there were thirty- 
one public junior colleges, enrolling some six thousand five 
hundred students, and having an average daily attendance of 
about five thousand students, according to the statistics of the 
Commissioner of Secondary Education for 1927. 


The junior college movement in a certain county.—A 
good idea of the preliminary procedure accompanying the or- 
ganization of a junior college may be had by a brief description 
of such a movement in the county of “‘X,” state of California. 
This county had one junior college, a junior college department 
of the high school located at the county seat, which had been 
“farmed out” to the local teachers college. So many students 
were seeking admission to the junior college division of this 
teachers college that it was becoming a serious problem how to 
take care of them and still do the regular work of the teachers 
college. Partly on account of the numbers applying and partly 
on account of the fact that the teachers college was receiving 
only $82 of state and county aid per student, because its junior 
college students came from a “junior college department” of a 
high school and not from a “junior college district,” it was pro- 
posed that a county junior college be organized to take the 
junior college off the hands of the teachers college. 

Project discussed.—With this end in view a meeting of all 
the high school trustees in the county was called. All interested 
high school principals and a number of prominent citizens not 
connected with high schools were invited to attend. Speeches 
were made by the Dean of the junior college division of the 
teachers college, by the State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, by the County Superintendent, and by several others. It 
was pointed out that a county junior college would have all of 
the taxable property of the county, some hundred and twenty 
million dollars, behind it, and that, including state aid, a junior 
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college to accommodate one thousand students could be provided 
at a very small additional tax burden. Objections were raised 
by representatives of high schools at the extreme southern and 
extreme northern ends of the county, on account of the distance 
which their students would have to travel to reach the county 
junior college located at the county seat. The question was 
raised whether a county junior college board could maintain 
more than one institution. After discussion a committee of high 
school trustees, representing all high school districts in the 
county, was appointed to canvass the entire situation and report 
at a later date. 

Difficulties encountered.—Several weeks later another meet- 
ing was called at which the committee made a report in which 
details of cost, amount of increase in taxes, advantages and 
disadvantages of the county junior college project were set 
forth. It was also reported that the district in the southern part 
of the county had practically made up its mind not to go in ona 
county project. This meant that the county project could not 
proceed, as it requires a majority vote of every high school 
board in a county to initiate a county junior college movement. 

The high school district in the northern extreme of the 
county, which had been fearful lest the organization of a county 
junior college would shut it out from ever having a local junior 
college then began to try to interest several adjacent districts to 
enter into a union district plan. One large district, with over ten 
million tax valuation of assessable property, adjoined this dis- 
trict but was in another county. At that time there was no 
provision for “joint union” junior college districts, but as the 
legislature was in session it was proposed to have the law 
amended to permit the formation of such districts. This re- 
sulted in the 1927 amendment providing for “joint union” and 
“joint county” junior colleges. Now the district of “X” county 
in the southern end can unite with a junior college district just 
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across the county line to the south, and the district in the north- 
ern part of the county can, if both districts wish to do so, unite 
with the large high school district to the north for junior college 
purposes. 


Net results—While these meetings were being held a great 
deal of publicity was given to the junior college movement 
in the local press, speakers were invited to address Parent 
Teachers Associations, Rotary Clubs, and other luncheon club 
meetings, high school principals made local surveys, to find out 
how many of their students who wanted to go on to college 
would be unable to gain admission to existing colleges, and care- 
ful estimates of the cost of conducting the proposed junior 
colleges were made. Hence, although the county junior college 
project, which was responsible for the beginning of the discus- 
sion, did not carry, it was directly responsible for important 
changes being made in the existing state law, and in stirring up 
several communities to make more careful investigation of the 
possibility of securing local junior colleges to meet their press- 
ing educational needs. 

In conclusion, then, it may be said that the steps to be fol- 
lowed in the organization of a public junior college are: 

First, a survey of the local situation covering high school 
attendance, probable number interested in attending the pro- 
posed junior college, adequacy of taxation background of 
proposed district plus state and county aid to afford ample 
support. 

Second, a campaign of education and publicity to acquaint the 
constituency of the proposed junior college district with the 
advantages and also the probable cost of the new educational 
unit, as well as the general scope of the work which it is ex- 
pected will be offered. 

Third, securing endorsement of high school boards of dis- 
tricts proposed to be united for junior college purposes, circu- 
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lating necessary petitions, and following these steps through the 
offices of County Superintendent, the County Board of Super- 
visors, and the State Board of Education. 

Fourth, the holding of the necessary election for organizing 
the district, when campaign committees must be organized in 
each elementary district to get over the facts and bring out the 
vote. 

Fifth, the election of a junior college board, its organization, 
and the carrying out of preliminary arrangements for adequate 
housing, securing equipment, and electing dean, president, or 
other administrative officer, and faculty. 

Sixth, working out by administrative staff and faculty of 
appropriate courses of study both to meet the needs of the local 
community and to fulfill the preparatory and other functions of 
the standard junior college. 

Seventh, provision for taking care of student body both in 
the matter of appropriate curricula, housing, libraries, labora- 
tories, etc., and in the matter of adequate guidance and supervi- 
sion. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE FACULTY 


CuaArtes S. Morris* 


Importance of well-qualified teaching staff—Among the 
most important features to be considered in the process of estab- 
lishing the junior college as a fundamental unit of a state’s 
system of public education, none can be compared in importance 
with that of the personnel of the faculty. The ultimate progress 
of this new institution in American public education will depend 
largely upon the type of men and women who are to serve as 
instructors. 

The nature of the junior college work demands rare qualities 
of strength of character, inborn capacity, sound understanding, 
and adequate training. It is because junior college teachers are 
entering a field of educational pioneering that they need all of 
the qualities above mentioned plus the spirit and vision of the 
pioneer. The pioneer type of service which is necessary is espe- 
cially evident since junior college training is not to be confused 
with a simplified collegiate education on the one hand, nor on 
the other with a sort of glorified high school education. It is a 
field unique in itself. 

Furthermore, the junior college may not duplicate the corre- 
sponding institutions in the various European educational 
systems, for in this country the principles of democracy are 
being worked out on an entirely different plan. The educational 
system which will prove effective here can not be the same, for 
our schools are the fundamental agencies in the perfection of 
our form of government. The men and women who will com- 
pose the faculty of the junior college must enter the field with a 
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full realization of the pioneer character of the work which they 
are to do, and with the heart and will to dare in order that they 
may solve the problems which the junior college movement 
presents. With these ideas in mind, it will be seen that the 
selection of a junior college faculty is of necessity a complicated 
process in which the selection of the individuals who may have 
the personal characteristics, training, and experience is but the 
starting point. 

In discussing the subject of the junior college faculty, three 
primary divisions will be considered: first, the general character 
and personality of the men and women who will carry the 
junior college forward successfully; second, the faculty of the 
junior college speaking collectively; and third, a more or less 
detailed statement of the training, teaching load, and salary of 
men and women now employed in the junior colleges. 


General character and personality.—The typically success- 
ful junior college instructor has real intellectual capacity, which 
has been directed through definite fields of training to attain- 
ment, both in quantity and quality. He is the type whose ability 
and training have carried him through the basic fields of 
thought and endeavor which our higher institutions reward 
with the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. While many such do 
not hold that degree because of the time spent upon the science 
of instruction in preparation for service in the teaching field 
rather than in the field of research, it is a great advantage for 
the junior college teacher to have had teaching experience. It is 
through this experience that a definite growth in mental alert- 
ness, technical skill, and understanding is developed, which 
enables the instructor to deal efficiently with students who are 
seeking guidance as well as instruction in a given field. 

Too much of our secondary school training in the past has 
been concerned with the acquisition of information, rather than 
with the determination of basic and fundamental facts upon 
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which the thinking individual can logically arrive at decisions 
for himself. On this account the junior college instructor 
should be especially strong in his intellectual honesty and in- 
tegrity. He should also be strong in his discernment of what 
is true and fundamental, rather than merely the reservoir for 
a vast encyclopedic mass of information. His teaching thought 
should be primarily that of instruction in methods of expanding 
and developing appropriate procedures from established basic 
principles. As intimated above, the attitude of the instructor 
who meets necessary technical qualifications should be also one 
of genuine interest in teaching as an opportunity to serve his 
nation and fellow-men by bringing out that which is best in 
the young manhood and young womanhood instructed by him. 
A profound belief in young men and women, and in the sur- 
vival of democracy is another essential attribute of the worth- 
while junior college teacher. 

Of course, character and personality.cannot help but be the 
outstanding characteristics of men and women who satisfy the 
specifications here named. This must necessarily be so on ac- 
count of the close personal touch which the junior college 
instructor has with his students, which makes it incumbent upon 
him not only to possess but to radiate character and personality. 
This demands physical vitality. Everything else being equal, 
the teacher who has participated in competitive sports and 
still has a keen interest in them or who is capable of leading in 
other student activities is a better teacher because he is better 
qualified to understand and enter into the younger person’s point 
of view than the teacher who is interested only in the subject 
which he teaches. 

As a final point in connection with the individual character 
and personality desired, it will be found to be true that the 
persistency with which men have worked toward life goals 
which they have set up for themselves is a very important 
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indication of character. In fact, a man who has, for example, 
chosen the engineering profession, and, after following the 
same for a time, finds that by obtaining certain units in “edu- 
cation” he may qualify for a teaching position and thus obtain 
more money than he would obtain in the engineering profes- 
sion, is not on that account a very desirable man to hire for 
engineering instruction. If we, in a democracy, measure our 
joy and interest in earning in terms of the financial returns 
only, we shall not develop the type of citizen whose primary 
compensation comes in the realization of work well done. 
While engineering has been mentioned, it is not implied that 
this field harbors the “revenue only” type more often than do 
other occupations. Even in the teaching profession itself it 1s 
often true that advance from the high school type of instruction 
to that of the junior colleges division is sought not as a matter 
of increased interest in the subject-matter or as an opportunity 
for social service, but in the hope that the work may be easier 
and the compensation greater. 


The faculty as a whole.—lIt is my belief that the junior 
college should, in so far as possible, be a school of experience 
for those who attend. To this end it is all important that the 
faculty taken collectively should be capable of offering courses 
of a collegiate character in a sufficiently broad field to guarantee 
to the entering student a variey of courses in which he may 
“find” himself and then proceed in his chosen field. While the 
lower division work in the university is distinctly “preparatory”’ 
in character, the work of the junior college must also be adapted 
to “discovery.” It must also serve the purpose of adequate 
“preparation” both for continued college training and for pro- 
ductive membership in the community for those who elect to 
terminate their college education at the close of their junior 
college course. 

Since the personnel of the student body tends to be provincial 
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in type, because most of the students who come to any one 
junior college come from a distinctly localized area, the faculty 
should be representative of a wide geographical area and have 
had their training in strong, widely separated educational insti- 
tutions. In this connection the value of travel, both national 
and international, should be emphasized. The value of atten- 
dance upon widely separated colleges cannot be overestimated 
as a means of eliminating this tendency to provincialism, which 
is one possible point of attack for those opposed to the junior 
college movement. 

Within any well-chosen faculty there should be a sufficient 
number qualified by nature and training to assume positions 
of leadership in the outstanding interests and activities of the 
community and who have the foresight and understanding nec- 
essary to actuate a community along such lines as will make it a 
better place in which to live, not only for the youth, but for all 
living within the sphere of influence so created. 

Finally, the faculty should in a sense be representative of the 
various types of minds and personalities with which individuals 
will subsequently come into contact. There should be those who 
are clever and scintillating offset by those who are slow but 
sure; those who feel it a matter of patriotism that our form of 
government should remain as it is in its entirety, offset by those 
who have no less patriotism but who feel that a static democracy 
is a losing cause unless an intelligently guided growth and de- 
velopment take place ; those who are enthusiastic and theoretical 
offset by those who are matter-of-fact and practical ; and so on. 

But the guiding principle of all should be a fundamental be- 
lief in the vitality and permanency of democracy and of its 
institutions, and that their own individual part in the program 
of its development is exceeding great, for the reason that the 
junior college as such is to become one of the cornerstones in 
the development of the personnel of that democracy. 
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Training, salary, and teaching load.—The generally recog- 
nized unit of measure of the training of teachers has been the 
type of degree held, in the case of the universities, and, in the 
case of the high schools, the type of teaching certificate. 


Scholastic degrees of teachers in universities —A survey of 
the conditions in California’s leading universities shows that in 
the case of the universities, approximately 50 per cent of the 
instructing staffs hold Doctor’s degrees, and that about a fifth 
hold Master’s degrees, with approximately one-fifth holding 
Bachelor’s degrees, the remainder having no degrees at all. A 
check on the various departments indicates that the Doctor’s 
degree is considered essential, or nearly so, for the departments 
of language, literature, pure science, mathematics, history, eco- 
nomics, and political science; while in the fields of engineering, 
art, music, and home economics the higher degrees are less 
prevalent, and in many cases are not held at all. 


Degrees of high school teachers.——In the case of the high 
schools there are relatively few teachers who hold the Doctor’s 
degree, with a very considerable number holding the Master’s 
degree, and perhaps there is an almost equal number who hold 
no higher degree than that represented by the diploma of grad- 
uation. It is interesting to note in this particular, however, that 
the state at the present time requires a year of graduate study 
in a university, including eighteen units in Education, which is 
not far from the equivalent of a Master’s degree in point of 
time and specific training. In other words, most of those teach- 
ing the standard high school subjects, even though they do not 
hold the Master’s degree, have had equivalent training. Teach- 
ers in the departments of home economics, commerce, and shop 
are, in the majority of cases, those who have no degrees at all, 
but they have satisfied special certificate requirements, and have 
taken a sufficient number of units in the Department of Educa- 
tion to qualify them for teaching service. 
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Degrees of junior college teachers——Reports from junior 
colleges show that approximately 7 per cent hold the Doctor’s 
degree. The Master’s degree, plus the preparation necessary for 
holding the high school teacher’s certificate, is held by approxi- 
mately 40 per cent, and those holding the Bachelor’s degree, plus 
the teaching certificate, approximate 36 per cent, leaving 16 per 
cent without a degree, but holding special certificates for teach- 
ing the subjects in which they are proficient. It is also true that 
practically all of the full-time junior college instructors have 
registered for post-graduate work in leading institutions whose 
special work has been offered by professors who are outstanding 
in their fields of work. This is a material improvement, in so 
far as training is concerned, over the training of the high school 
teachers, but from the academic point of view is materially 
lower than that of the universities. It is interesting to note, 
however, that the teachers in both high schools and junior col- 
leges have had very definite training in the art and practice of 
instruction, which is not required of the university professor, 
and which, in the case of those obtaining the Doctor’s degree, 
has been almost entirely omitted. At this point attention should 
be directed to the fact that when the university professor pro- 
ceeds directly from his field of research as a student into the 
direction of student research work in the university, the stu- 
dents coming under his direction do not require the skill which 
is necessary for the guidance of less mature minds, but when 
such a person takes over what is essentially instruction work, 
his students are apt to suffer on account of his lack of teaching 
skill. 

Primary purpose of junior college teaching.—Referring, 
then, to the primary purpose of the higher university work, 
in other words, research work, we see that the preponderance 
of the Doctor’s degree, which is supposed to be a measure of the 
ability to engage in research work, is necessary, fitting, and 
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proper. One of the primary functions of the junior college, 
however, is to lay the necessary groundwork in fundamental 
training, and to qualify those students who are adequately 
equipped mentally for continuing their work at a later date in 
the universities. Another function of the junior college, for 
those vocationally inclined, is to enable such graduates to enter 
directly into the field of productive service in the communities 
from which they come. This is primarily a problem of guided 
study and successful training, and is essentially a part of the 
technique of instruction. Our figures tend to show that even 
the existing staffs of our junior colleges are as well qualified as 
are the staffs of the universities for carrying on the special 
fields of service for which they exist. The success of the exist- 
ing junior colleges in California has amply demonstrated that 
the principles which have been outlined above for the junior 
college have been efficiently carried out, considering the type of 
work which is expected of them. 


Research methods desirable-—These facts, however, simply 
take care of the present. As time goes on it will be more and 
more the problem of the junior colleges to introduce the student 
to research methods of study, and to demonstrate that this 
method of procedure can be followed for even the lower division 
foundational work. The junior college instructor of the future 
must expect to take additional advanced work in the special field 
in which he instructs, subsequent to his having qualified for the 
teaching credential. This advanced work should be in the nature 
of research study, the general direction for which could be 
obtained during the summer months. I believe the governing 
bodies of junior colleges will be amply repaid for any moderate 
expenditures which may be made in an effort to provide for the 
continuance by the instructor of his research study during the 
junior college school year. Such work is both a recreation to 
the instructor and a fountain source of his stimulation of stu- 
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dent enthusiasm, to say nothing of his personal gain in prestige. 
The opportunity for research is the consideration which causes 
many men and women with advanced degrees to stay in univer- 
sity work, accepting the comparatively low compensation which 
the university offers to instructors through a long probationary 
period. If provision could be made for research work it would 
induce many of the best university-prepared instructors to come 
to the junior colleges. While many will continue to enter junior 
college work after having had high school teaching experience, 
in practically no instance should the high school teacher step di- 
rectly into the junior college work without first becoming for at 
least a year a regular registrant in some standard university, 
having enrolled for research work along the lines of the field in 
which he subsequently expects to instruct in junior college. 
This will hasten the ideal condition in which no junior college 
instruction is given by a teacher, any considerable part of whose 
time is taken up with instruction of high school classes. It is 
just as essential from the standpoint of the high school as for 
that of the junior college, for nothing is more destructive than 
for the instructor to “‘shoot over the heads” of the class, and 
nothing is more stultifying than for a college student to be lim- 
ited in his scholastic requirements to the standards usually set 
for the younger and less mature high school pupils. Members 
of junior college faculties agree, concerning the results of teach- 
ing classes of widely different maturity, that it is practically 
impossible to teach successfully if one is required to teach a 10B 
high school class one hour and a 14A junior college class an- 
other hour. Some of the best high school teachers who have 
been taken over into the junior college could not readjust them- 
selves to the college quality and method of instruction. Those 
who did succeed in making the adjustment did so only after 
summer school experience at the university. A careful survey 
in this regard would furnish evidence of significant obstacles in 
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the path of the 6-4-4 plan for the organization of elementary 
and secondary education. 


Salaries for junior college teachers.—Since there are but 
few junior colleges that are operated entirely separate from 
some other educational institution in the community, it has been 
almost impossible to obtain any conclusive figures as to the 
amounts paid for junior college service. The highest salary 
paid for regular instructional duties is $3,500, and this amount 
is rarely paid to individuals who do not also serve in some ex- 
ecutive capacity, such as the headship of a department. The 
highest salaries for instruction appear to be in the neighborhood 
of $3,300. In checking over a large number of cases, the average 
high salary is slightly in excess of $3,000. The lowest salaries 
quoted for full-time service, and of these there were very few, 
averaged $2,000. The average low salary for a number of in- 
stitutions was $2,225, with the general average of $2,685 for 
all non-administrative teachers. These figures show that the 
schedule for junior colleges is considerably below that of the 
larger universities, although the starting point in the larger 
universities is as low as $1,800, with a long probationary period 
at between $1,800 and $3,000, but with the ultimate for full 
professorships varying from $4,000 to $7,500. It is, however, 
significant that the salaries of junior college teachers are con- 
siderably better than the salaries for regular high school 
teachers, and compare favorably with the salaries of instructors 
and assistant professors who do most of the lower division 
teaching in the universities. For those high school teachers, 
who also instruct in junior college classes, the salary is con- 
siderably better than for other teachers in the same schools who 
are not offering work of collegiate grade. 

High school teachers aspire for junior college positions. — 
The question of salary is going to become most difficult to solve, 
since a considerable number of teachers, at present and for some 
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time past engaged in high school teaching, are making the effort 
to attain the Master’s degree with the definite purpose in mind 
of becoming junior college teachers. The result will be that 
there will be many such teachers applying for a reasonably lim- 
ited number of positions with a corresponding effect upon the 
salary scale. There appears to be some reason for the suspicion 
that many high school teachers are thinking of junior college 
work as work which will not be so arduous, and for which they 
will probably receive better compensation than they are now 
receiving. As a matter of fact, the schedule of fifteen college 
units, handled in a genuine college manner, is so taxing upon 
the individual that but few of the junior college instructors with 
whom the writer comes in contact are able to finish the year 
without being in a decidedly run-down condition. 


The problem of improving personnel.—One of the problems 
which junior college administrators of the next few years will 
face is maintaining and improving the teaching personnel to the 
point where the relatively higher salaries which are now paid 
will continue to be justified, and where the quality of those en- 
tering the junior college field will be of an increasingly superior 
character. Since the question of the proportion of men engaged 
in teaching is most closely associated with the problem of sal- 
aries to be paid, every effort should be made to make what is now 
the higher limit of salaries for regular instruction the customary 
figure for at least the larger institutions. To make it possible 
for those entering the junior college field to reach such a mark 
will enable junior colleges to obtain the services of many worth- 
while and energetic men and women who now feel that they 
should plan on going into work in the larger universities or into 
the general field of commerce and business. 

While the figures given above indicate the present condition 
in the matter of the salaries of junior college teachers, the junior 
college administrators are confronted with very serious prob- 
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lems in the immediate future. The rapid development of junior 
colleges made an immediate demand for capable men and 
women in a field for which there had been no definite specifica- 
tions for preparation. The result was that many of the strongest 
high school teachers began to branch out of their real field into 
the higher institutions, a place for which they were largely un- 
prepared either by training or experience. Since the California 
teacher tenure law is operative in all state schools except the 
university and teachers colleges, it means that this pioneering 
force of fine men and women who have started these colleges 
are going to continue in a field for which they did not make 
special preparation, and yet, through seniority, will be ranking 
members of their respective faculties. This will tend to close the 
positions of leadership to the outstanding men and women now 
being prepared for this work. Such a situation is unfortunate 
and its correction will prove to be a difficult administrative 
problem. 

To further complicate matters, there seems to be an almost 
universal acceptance of the present salary schedule as a principle 
for determining salary increases. Even though complicated sys- 
tems of crediting time of service, training, summer school work, 
travel, etc., are used in these schedules, undue importance is 
attached to the tangible time and schooling elements and too 
little to the intangible elements of character, personality, and 
student and community service and leadership. 

In short, the junior college principal must establish his goals 
in the various departments, discard the idea of the salary sched- 
ule, and obtain the services of those men and women who will 
enable his college to reach the goals he has determined on. 
Where there is a high school in the same building or system, all 
except those who really rise to their opportunities should be 
returned to the high school field. Where the college is a separate 
institution, salary advancements should cease when the commu- 
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nity is paying as much as a replacement would cost. Such 
actions are often taken at the cost of friendships unless each and 
every one of the faculty is free to discuss and given an opportu- 
nity to understand the problems involved. Those who under- 
stand are the ones capable of being welded into the type of 
faculty which places service first and salary second. The prin- 
cipals who can accept and discharge such obligations are the 
men who will give a distinctiveness to the junior college move- 
ment and help to create the most significant unit in the Ameri- 
can educational system. 


Salaries of administrative staff—No adequate figures were 
obtainable concerning the administration staffs, since almost 
without exception the duties of the principal are divided be- 
tween junior college and some other institution. The salaries in 
such cases range from $3,800 to $7,500. The salaries of deans 
of institutions over which there is also a principal vary from 
$3,000 to $4,500. In such cases, the office is comparable to that 
of a vice-principal of a high school, the salaries ranging from 
three-fifths to four-fifths of the salary received by the principal. 


Teaching load.—Owing to the fact that most of the junior 
colleges are run in conjunction with other educational institu- 
tions, it is again practically impossible to obtain accurate figures 
which would represent the total number of recitations per week 
that are carried by the average junior college instructor. In 
general, however, one unit of junior college teaching is the 
equivalent of one and two-fifths high school units in assigning 
junior college and high school classes to the same instructor. 


Units of instruction.—In the few institutions which are op- 
erated separately, the number of units varies from twelve to 
twenty with fifteen as an average, and the number of prepara- 
tions required from two to six with four a common number. In 
some cases the courses offered are of a diverse nature, with the 
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result that any adequate preparation demands an extensive 
amount of reading which should normally have been accom- 
plished during the training period of the teacher. This condi- 
tion is unfortunate, but is nevertheless absolutely necessary 
when junior colleges are organized as separate units, and where 
they have a limited registration. The smaller junior colleges, 
which at first are operated in conjunction with large high 
schools, have the temporary advantage of utilizing the best 
teachers in the high school for the work which they are best 
prepared to offer. This advantage diminishes as the number of 
students enrolled and the number of full-time instructors in- 
creases. In the cases of the larger junior colleges, the number 
of courses offered by an individual teacher is smaller, and the 
subject-matter is more nearly related in type. 


Problem of teaching load involves many considerations.—In 
order to come to any accurate conclusions, the teaching load 
should not only be measured by the number of units of work 
offered, together with the number of separate types of prepara- 
tions required, but should also be measured by the character of 
the work itself. The number of students enrolled, together with 
the amount of paper-correcting, number of student conferences, 
and other features involving personal attention, should also be 
taken into consideration in assigning classes to instructors. A 
check on this phase of the work of junior college teachers shows 
that the actual student-hour teaching load varies from the high- 
est, which amounts to 611 student-hours per week, to the 
lowest, which was 40 student-hours per week. The average of 
the high number of student-periods was approximately 485, 
while the average low number was 60. The general average is 
not far from 250, though in the cases of two junior colleges 
that were operated as separate institutions, this general average 
was 220. These figures indicate great inequalities in teacher 
load and demand administrative attention. 
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Where the heaviest load falls.—Reports turned in by a large 
number of junior college teachers show that the highest number 
of student-hours occurred in the departments of language, his- 
tory, political science, and economics, with English not far 
behind. Mathematics and various science courses and other 
specialized courses have the lowest number of student-hours 
per teacher. 

In an effort to reduce the load for English composition the 
instructor’s time is figured as time and a half. Thus ten units 
of composition are equivalent to fifteen other units. Since lab- 
oratory time takes three sixty-minute hours for one credit hour, 
the writer has followed the plan of counting two hours of 
laboratory as equivalent to one hour of recitation. Those who 
are heavily loaded with class work do not have as much admin- 
istrative work to do. These three schemes for equalizing the 
teachers’ loads are the ones most apt to be found reasonably 
successful. 

The average university professor is more or less appalled 
when he notes the number of hours, the number of preparations, 
and the number of student-hours which the average junior col- 
lege teacher is expected to carry. On the other hand, the average 
high school teacher, unless he is familiar with the work, envies 
the junior college teacher for the lightness of this load. The 
general public, which is paying the bills, has a feeling that the 
amount of work assigned to both junior college or high school 
teachers is below that done by men and women in other walks 
of life. 

The character of service rendered by the university professor 
too often makes him primarily an investigator and research 
worker and secondarily an instructor. To compare the univer- 
sity professor’s load with that of the junior college instructor, 
and to consider only the teaching load, is manifestly unjust, 
and an investigation would probably show that the university 
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professor who is handling a limited number of units and a 
limited number of student-hours as his educational load is 
nevertheless worked to the limit of his capacity in performing 
the services which the university expects of him. It is simply 
a different kind of work. 

Dangers in over-loading.—Experience will no doubt show 
that a reduction in the average number of class sessions per 
week is to be desired, and in the end will be economically ad- 
vantageous. But institutions which undertake to lighten the 
instructor’s load by providing correctors and readers in the va- 
rious classes, will make a very definite mistake. The reading 
and correcting of papers is a fundamental feature of the teach- 
ing process by which the instructor acquaints himself with the 
individual capacities and characteristics of his students. Where 
courses have a heavy enrollment, thus increasing the teaching 
load, they should be subdivided so that the lecture method will 
not become a temptation, and so that the number of student- 
hours per instructor may not become so heavy that close per- 
sonal and individual attention cannot be given to all. This is 
fundamental in junior college teaching. 

The time and effort demanded of the teacher varies greatly 
in the different departments of instruction. Some subjects re- 
quire an enormous amount of preparation in order to keep up 
to date with current economic and political conditions; others 
require painstaking and tedious paper-correcting; still others 
require careful preparation of laboratory experiments and long 
laboratory hours. 

The determination of the proper teaching load to be assigned 
to any individual seems to fall right back on the instructor him- 
self, who must conscientiously answer this question, “Granted 
that I have average health and vitality and the preparation 
which I should have had for the work I am offering, am I de- 
voting too much of my energy in the educational service which 
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I in good faith have contracted to render?” If the answer is in 
the affirmative, every effort should be made to enable the in- 
structor concerned to so adjust his burden that’ maximum re- 
sults, considering the existing circumstances, may be obtained. 


Summary.—The teaching forces of the junior colleges are 
of paramount importance, for by their efforts will be evolved 
a fundamental and unique educational unit specially developed 
and operated to further the purposes of the American system 
of democratic government. 

In selecting any one faculty it is essential to consider indi- 
vidual types and characters—the faculty as a composite whole— 
their training, teaching obligations, and compensation. 

Essential personal attributes are: capacity, training, technical 
experience, character, personality, the pioneer spirit, intellectual 
integrity, physical as well as mental vigor, and persistence in 
following teaching as a life work. 

The faculty as a whole should bring variety in subject-matter, 
experience, and geographical interest, be leaders in community 
life and enterprise, and be representative of the various fields of 
thought and action. 

The present junior college instructor is better prepared than 
the average high school instructor, but is less adequately pre- 
pared, academically speaking, than the college professor, but he 
has had professional courses in the art of teaching, which the 
college professor, in many cases, does not have. 

The Doctor’s degree of the college professor is a mark of at- 
tainment in research, a primary function of the university, just 
as the teaching credential is the measure for capacity in instruc- 
tion, the primary function of the junior college. 

Elementary types of research study must find their place in 
any good secondary school work, and instructors should be en- 
couraged to do research work in their own specialties. 

The difficulty experienced by teachers in accommodating 
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themselves to classes of considerable divergence in maturity 
may prove to be an obstacle for the 6-4-4 plan of elementary and 
secondary school organization. 

The salaries for junior college teachers are higher than for 
regular high school instruction, but lower than can be attained 
in the universities. 

Salary standards will be difficult to maintain because of the 
efforts of those who have long been high school teachers wish- 
ing to enter what they believe to be lighter or more enjoyable 
work for higher salaries. 

Administrators may forestall such results by demanding a 
period of university attendance during a cessation of the high 
school instruction. This is necessary in order to establish 
collegiate as distinguished from high school standards of attain- 
ment in teaching as well as in mastery of subject-matter. 

The California tenure law and the acceptance of the salary 
schedule is forcing a serious problem upon the junior college 
principal who must weed out the unprepared who are now in 
junior colleges owing to the sudden and unexpected demand for 
junior college teachers. 

The average number of hour units taught is fifteen, with 
four different subjects the usual number of preparations. 

The smaller junior colleges make use of their best prepared 
teachers along the lines of their strongest preparation. As the 
colleges grow, the assignments of work become more exclu- 
sively of college grade, and the number of unrelated prepara- 
tions is reduced. 

The student-hours, daily preparations, and volume of paper- 
correcting should all be material factors in estimating teacher 
loads. 

No immediate radical reduction of the existing teaching loads 
may be expected, since junior college communities are not con- 
vinced that the burdens now carried by teachers are excessive. 
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To reduce the instructors’ load by providing “correctors” and 
“readers” is a mistaken policy, for it leads away from the prin- 
ciple of close personal attention to students, the strongest point 
in favor of the small college. 

Approximately the entire time and energy of the junior col- 
lege instructor belongs in the field of instruction service during 
the college session, and he is better qualified to pass judgment 
as to just what load is best for him to carry, everything consid- 
ered, than is anyone else. 

The junior colleges are bringing into the field of education 
an ever-increasingly well-prepared group of men and women. 
The technical character of the work of these teachers is develop- 
ing a type of teaching technique adopted to the functions of the 
junior college. 

This is going to enable the higher institutions to reserve their 
facilities and energies for the advancement of higher training, 
research, and research guidance—fields for which they are spe- 
cially endowed both in facilities and by reason of the training of 
their staffs. The instructional type of training will be left to the 
junior colleges, which are becoming more and more capable of 
performing this task. 


CHAPTER V 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE CURRICULUM 


FraANK WATERS THOMAS* 


1. The basis for determining the curriculum.—The curri- 
culum of any collegiate institution presents the most obvious 
index of the scope and character of the work which the college 
is undertaking to perform. The aims and purposes of the insti- 
tution will depend, for their fulfillment, very largely upon an 
appropriate curriculum. Consequently, the basis for selecting 
and organizing the courses which are to make up the curriculum 
must be found in the functions which the junior college is at- 
tempting to fulfill, Since these functions received somewhat 
detailed analysis in chapter ii, the classification developed in 
that connection will be used as the basis for a discussion of the 
curriculum. 


2. The curriculum in its preparatory aspects.—Inasmuch 
as the junior college had its origin in the desire of certain com- 
munities to duplicate the lower courses in the universities and 
thus prepare students for advanced work when they should 
later transfer to the higher institution, it is not surprising to 
find that this has been the paramount consideration in arranging 
the courses of study. Koos,* in his comprehensive survey of the 
junior colleges, found very little evidence of any other serious 
aim in the selection and arrangement of courses. Although it 
is generally agreed that the California junior colleges have 
shown somewhat more independence and initiative in regard to 


*President, Fresno State Teachers College, Fresno, California. 


*L. V. Koos, The Junior College, Education Series, No. 5, Research 
Publications of the University of Minnesota (2 vols.), 1924. 
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their curricula than has been the case in other sections, even in 
that state the preparatory function has received first considera- 
tion. The situation almost everywhere has been well described 
by A. L. Gould in an article written for the Sierra Educational 
News in 1916, while he was principal of the San Diego Junior 
College. He wrote: 


In every community where a junior college has been started the work 
in its inception has had a primary aim: the duplication as nearly as 
possible of certain courses at the University of California. This has 
been done with the avowed intention of making it possible for those 
who, through some series of misfortunes or through the desire of their 
parents to keep them at home longer, cannot go away to college, to doa 
part of their college or university education nearer home. 


Meeting lower division requirements.——To the extent that 
junior colleges are concerned primarily with duplicating the 
lower division curricula of the universities, there is obviously 
little opportunity for originality. Variations in offerings will be 
determined only by the lower division patterns of the higher 
institutions chosen as models, and the ability of the local college 
to carry out these duplications. Such procedure in arranging 
the curriculum at least simplifies the problem. The meager of- 
ferings possible for the small junior college are regularly con- 
fined to the most essential courses of this type and not many of 
the larger junior colleges show a disposition to attempt anything 
beyond the conventional duplications. 

The offering of these customary lower division courses is 
obviously an essential duty of the junior college. The best jun- 
ior college students are usually headed for advanced study in 
higher institutions, and are entitled to adequate preparation for 
such work. As will be shown later, an adequate selection of 
courses for them, sufficiently varied and co-ordinated to consti- 
tute a genuine curriculum of lower division rank, is in no way 


1 Sierra Educational News, August 1916. 
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inconsistent with a due recognition of the other functions of the 
junior college. In planning a curriculum even of this limited 
type, however, there are certain considerations which it is well 
to keep in mind, if the arrangement is to be intelligent and not 
merely imitative. 


Library and reference facilities—The first requisite for a 
course of genuinely collegiate character is the combination of 
instructional and reference facilities adequate for scholarly and 
scientific work. It is much better to carry on a few lines of 
study which can be done well than to dissipate the limited stock 
of resources by undertaking more than can be creditably done. 
Only in this way can students be worthily prepared either for 
upper division study of a satisfactory quality or for an attack 
upon life problems in the thoughtful manner which should 
characterize the college-trained citizen. The wish to popularize 
the junior college or to present an impressive array of courses 
must not be allowed to jeopardize the standard of work. Col- 
legiate instruction of a high type requires a properly trained 
staff, so programmed as to allow effective daily preparation, and 
adequate material equipment. The curriculum must be kept 
within the range of these resources. 

The foregoing restriction may seem to increase the difficulty 
of meeting the range of requirements as laid down for lower 
division students by the various higher institutions. This bur- 
den is not, however, as great as it may seem. There is a grow- 
ing disposition in the universities to accept reasonably equiva- 
lent substitutes, provided that these represent a strong grade of 
work and that the point does not involve technical prerequisites 
such as are essential to certain advanced courses. Herein the 
situation demands an intelligent and careful analysis of the 
essential needs in connection with the instructional facilities 
available. University and college departments are usually ready 
to give sympathetic advice and assistance on such curricular 
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problems to the end that the best interests of the students may 
be served. 


3. The curriculum as a means to wider community serv- 
ice.—The second function of the junior college, as previously 
discussed, is that of making the opportunity for higher educa- 
tion genuinely democratic. The accomplishment of this is partly 
automatic when the junior college, by its very establishment, 
makes its offerings accessible to many who were previously 
debarred by distance and economic restrictions from higher 
education. Any thorough-going fulfilment of this function, 
however, requires well-planned curricular offerings, adapted to 
community needs. Recognition must be given to the interests 
and potential requirements of those who would not otherwise be 
served by an institution offering collegiate instruction. With 
the growing interest in the adult-education movement, there is 
opening up a field for the junior college, which has far-reaching 
possibilities. President E. J. James, of the University of IIli- 
nois, foresaw this development as early as 1905, and expressed 
at that time the belief that the junior colleges would relieve the 
universities of the burden of extension work and do it more 
effectively without the deterrent costs entailed by distance from 
the localities in need of such service. 

Types of community service courses.—The possibilities of 
such service may be illustrated by the type of courses which 
have been offered by some of the California junior colleges 
which have endeavored to adapt their curricula and extension 
service to the special needs of their communities and to experi- 
ment to a limited degree in the effort to determine the extent of 
apparent needs. 

Vocational courses.—For example, the Fullerton Junior Col- 
lege offered for a while a course in Oil Production because the 
local industrial interests centered so largely around that field, 
but withdrew it for lack of permanent demand. Chaffey Junior 
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College offered an extended variety of agricultural courses 
adapted to the interests of the Ontario District, and has found 
an appreciative response which has made possible a very valu- 
able and distinctive piece of educational service. 


Cultural courses.—Sacramento and Modesto have apparently 
found a more general interest in cultural rather than industrial 
lines, and consequently we find their special offerings inclining 
more to the academic and conventionally collegiate field. This 
is illustrated in the courses announced by the Sacramento Junior 
College as “extra hour” classes, which are scheduled at late 
afternoon or evening periods so as to be available for those who 
are prevented by their occupations from attending classes dur- 
ing the regular school day. The list for 1926 is announced as 
follows: 


Applied Art Public School Art 

Art Appreciation Public Speaking 
California History School Law 
Constitution Spanish 

Dramatics Music—School Methods 
French for Beginners Music Theory 

History of Education Music Appreciation 
Political Science Music—Voice 


Extension courses.—Similarly Modesto is disposed to seek to 
discover the trend of community needs and interests and to offer 
any reasonable arrangement of courses which seems to be justi- 
fied. In 1924-1925 we find such subjects as Contemporary 
History, Home Gardening, Educational Measurements, Span- 
ish, and Home Economics given to extension classes—truly a 
democratic range, which indicates at least a willing spirit of 
adaptability. This junior college, moreover, seems to be unique 
in the matter of carrying its extension service to the actual place 
of need, since it announces that it will give extension courses at 
any place in the country at which there is a sufficient number of 
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applicants to justify the service. The fact that its enrollment in 
special classes for 1924-1925 was more than double its regular 
enrollment for that year was no doubt due to this plan of carry- 
ing extension service to localities which were otherwise de- 
barred from collegiate opportunity. 

These examples will serve to show the growing recognition 
of this responsibility, and the disposition to adapt the junior 
college courses to community needs. The particular adjustments 
in the curriculum best calculated to accomplish this will be an 
individual problem in every case, which will require a commu- 
nity survey for its solution. The valuable type of service which 
may be rendered thereby will repay all effort necessary for the 
study. 


4. Terminal curricula.—The responsibility of the junior col- 
lege in the matter of semi-professional vocations was stressed 
in our chapter on its functions. This can be accomplished only 
through well-considered and properly organized curricula. It is 
in this task that the director of the junior college faces the 
greatest need for careful study and constructive thought. It is 
no longer a matter of duplicating the conventional courses given 
in the lower division of the universities. These are essentially 
foundational in character with the completion courses reserved 
for later years. Nor can these advanced courses be given in 
their usual form to lower-classmen who lack the foundation 
regularly assumed. With very little well-tested pioneer work 
yet available to serve for guidance, there is need for careful ex- 
perimentation in most cases. 

The problem is essentially one of job analysis. Such data as 
are already available in regard to semi-professional vocational 
needs, should be supplemented by a comparison with the stand- 
ard curricula for training on the professional level. The most 
promising beginnings yet made in formulating terminal curri- 
cula have shown a selection of certain fundamental lower divi- 
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sion courses, basic either to professional or semi-professional 
training, combined in the second year with simplified adapta- 
tions of completion courses. The latter resemble the correspond- 
ing upper division courses only in so far as semi-professional 
work resembles that on the professional level. In general, the 
emphasis in these curricula is on the practical rather than the 
theoretical. Very helpful suggestions in this connection are to 
be found in the following examples of terminal curricula or 
partial curricula in various semi-professional lines as these have 
been offered by junior colleges in California. 

In agriculture.—In this field the work offered at Ontario is 
distinctly superior. In all, ten courses are given, aggregating 56 
semester hours, and including Stock Judging, Dairy Science, 
Bacteriology, Agricultural Botany, Cryptogamic Botany (in- 
cluding economic phases of fungus diseases), Citriculture, 
General Horticulture, Economic Entomology, and Co-operative © 
Marketing. These furnish not only an excellent preparation for 
general agriculture but are especially adapted to the needs of 
citrus growers, who constitute the predominant class in that 
district. The courses are enumerated here in detail as represent- 
ing an unusually commendable example of the fulfilment of this 
function by a junior college. Modesto does not stress vocational 
work, but its offerings in agriculture include Agronomy, Ani- 
mal Husbandry, Farm Management, Poultry, Pomology, Hor- 
ticulture, and Home Gardening, with a total of 33 semester 
hours. Fresno has an extended range of courses in this line 
which may be taken jointly by vocational students and by pros- 
pective teachers of agriculture. These total 48 hours and in- 
clude Soil Technology, Field Crops, Crop Production, General 
Pomology, Plant Pathology, Improvement of Home Grounds, 
Vegetable Gardening, Poultry Husbandry, Animal Husbandry, 
Principles of Dairying, Farm Shop, Gas Engines and Tractors, 
and Individual Agricultural Projects. 
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Fullerton, Bakersfield, and other colleges report having of- 
fered agricultural courses in the past but found insufficient 
interest to justify their continuation as college work. In fact, 
interest in this vocation is apparently not keen in any part of 
the state, due probably to temporary conditions, and the Uni- 
versity of California has felt a sharp decline in that department. 
With the return of normal interest it is reasonable to expect a 
wider duplication of the present commendable beginnings in 
this field of vocational training. 


Business management.—Commercial lines have proven by 
far the most popular as a field in which to offer vocational 
training. At least two rather distinct types of training are now 
being offered, one of which is usually designated as Business 
Management or General Business, while the other is termed 
Secretarial Service. Seven of the colleges offer a more or less 
complete curriculum on the semi-professional level for the first 
of these lines. The most extended offerings of this type are at 
Pasadena where a thoroughly organized two-year curriculum 1s 
arranged. This includes, in addition to Economics, Business 
English, and Public Speaking, which need not be essentially 
different from the corresponding courses in other curricula, no 
less than 12 courses so planned as to provide culminal training 
of an excellent sort. An outline of the entire curriculum is 
given here because it seems a worthy pattern of such offerings 
and because it represents one of the best-organized terminal 
curricula in this field which has yet been offered by a junior 
college. The arrangement of courses is shown in the tabulation 
on the following page. The entire arrangement is so well 
planned to prepare great numbers of students for the vocational 
activities in which they are almost certainly destined to engage 
that it merits careful study. 

Four other junior colleges have reasonably adequate curricula 
of this type. In addition to the required English, the total 
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GENERAL BUSINESS CURRICULUM 


(PASADENA JUNIOR COLLEGE) 


First Year 


FIRST SEMESTER 


SECOND SEMESTER 


Subject Units Subject Units 
D-1c Business English......... 3 D-1d Business English......... 3 
D-50 Orientation or Elective... 3 D-50 Orientation or Elective... 3 
DD) =NGMACCOUNTIN alec cera tere 3 D2} Accountingmeren sees 3 
D-2a@ Business Mathematics.... 3 D-2b Business Mathematics.... 3 
D-la Principles of Economics | D-1b Principles of Economics ) 


or or 2 
D-la Economic Geography | D-1b Economic Geography J 
D-la Salesmanship ........... D-1b Salesmanship ........... Z 
Bhysicalhducationene ener 132 Physical Education.......>...- 1% 
17% 17% 
Second Year 
FIRST SEMESTER SECOND SEMESTER 
Subject Units Subject Units 
D-la@ Public Speaking.......... 3 D=lpehinancegsrece ade eine 2 
D-2a Elements of Finance...... 2 D-2 Business Psychology..... 3 
1-2. Business ‘Law... .02-2 26. 3 D-2b Accounting or l 2 
D-2a Accounting or 2 D-2 Merchandising § "°°" ""” 
D=2)) Retail Selling) $4) * D-2 Business Organization and 
D-2a Foreign Trade or l 3 Management ........... 3 
D-2 Retail Advertising § “*""” ID-Zee Reale statcmee ee eer 3 
Elec tiv clic sssicine «nse oe etiecerie 2 Elective sss seca eee 2 
Physicalebducatione. 1-2. % Physical Education........... \Y 
15% 15% 


offerings leading directly to vocational participation in business 
activities are in each case as follows: Santa Ana, 38 hours; 
Fresno, 38 hours; Fullerton, 36 hours; Azusa, 35 hours. The 
typical subjects included are Principles of Economics, Account- 
ing, Economic History and Geography, Mathematics of Invest- 
ment, Retail Merchandising, Advertising, Salesmanship, and 


Business Organization. 


Hollister and Riverside offer less complete groups of courses, 
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totaling approximately 24 semester hours each. These are both 
well arranged, however, and since the work at Riverside is on 
the co-operative plan, by which a student alternates classroom 
work and business employment, in periods of six weeks each, 
there is a strong probability that the total training received in 
this way is as effective, in many cases, as the additional courses 
would have been without the business employment. 

Draftsmanship—Three of the junior colleges, Fresno, 
Riverside, and Santa Ana, offer what is usually regarded as 
adequate training for an office draftsman. In all three cases 
provision is made for approximately nine hours per week of 
the student’s time throughout the two years in Mechanical 
Drawing, Descriptive Geometry, Machine Drawing, and 
Architectural Drawing, with supplementary work in Freehand 
Drawing. 

Engineering.—In spite of the interest on the part of high 
school seniors in engineering, and the adequacy of a two-year 
curriculum by way of preparation as shown by the studies pre- 
viously reported, only two of the junior colleges are under- 
taking to offer culminal training in this field. Moreover, only 
a small number of students have chosen to use these offerings 
as terminal vocational training at either school. The curriculum 
at Riverside is a part of the co-operative plan, or ‘“Co-ordinated 
Education” as they prefer to call it. This curriculum includes 
Physics, Mechanics, Drawing, Engineering Calculations, Sur- 
veying, Electricity, Materials, in addition to the co-ordination 
or correlating study which accompanies the periods of actual 
employment. The total credit in these studies which any one 
student may earn in a normal course approximates 36 semester 
hours. 

The curriculum at Fresno provides, in addition to the Mathe- 
matics, Drawing, and General Physics which are essential, 
optional work appropriate to the phase of engineering selected. 
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These are drawn from the following offerings: Surveying, 
Highway and Railyway Curves, Materials of Engineering Con- 
struction, Elements of Electrical Engineering, Problems of 
Mechanics, Elements of Heat Power Engineering, and Ma- 
chine Shop. 


Home making.—Home making as a vocation is not yet 
standardized to the point where a curriculum can be evaluated 
on a strictly job-analysis basis. Moreover, there seems to be a 
tendency in some of the institutions to arrange cooking and 
sewing classes of questionable college grade in which to put 
girls who have difficulty in carrying other work. There are 
three junior colleges, however, which offer a range of courses 
specifically related to home making, totaling in every case at 
least 30 semester hours, exclusive of English, science, hygiene, 
and allied subjects. The colleges at Fullerton, Modesto, and 
Pasadena have all arranged curricula of this grade. One of the 
best is given below as an example of a serious attempt to pro- 
vide a well-balanced and reasonably complete preparation for 
the responsibilities of home making. 


VOCATIONAL CURRICULUM IN HOME ECONOMICS 


(FULLERTON JUNIOR COLLEGE) 


First Year 
FIRST SEMESTER SECOND SEMESTER 

Subject Units Subject Units 
1A—Elementary Food Study... 3 1B—Elementary Food Study... 3 
Household Management........ 3 Household Management........ a 
Applied Chemistry or 24 Applied Chemistry or ) 2-4 
General Zodlogy Saat General Zodlogy (cee 
GA— Art (Desien) seem eeeiceic: 2 6A—Art (Design)............- 2 
1A—English (Composition).... 3 2——Personal Hygiene........... 12 
Physically Educationmenemmenr ie 12) -Physicalisiducationseee seis yy 
Bléctives:..sseuin coe e eer 1-2 BHlectives sn aece en renee 2-3 


141%4—-19% 


1414-194 
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Second Year 


FIRST SEMESTER SECOND SEMESTER 

Subject Units Subject Units 
1A—Clothing (Construction)... 2 1B—Clothing (Construction)... 2 
Textiles (Costume Design)..... 1 Textiles (Costume Design)..... 1 
OT ATESEE se ach Noreen Z (CAE DAIS) oa 8 eee ies ys fa 
Orientations 7 amie, wenn clones 2 AD HHI tION en waite caste eet 2 
ESINICR Maenver Me ac tk besarsage eRe rt 2 [DMR RY "Se dens SNe ORT AR ESE eae oe Zz 

FNnysicauebsdilcationas ease eater TZ nysicaleMducationn...c. 15 oe yy 
IE CUIVES Faison ic is pode neice 7 HNGChivesmomen om ane ratte None: 7 

16% 16% 


In addition to such subjects as are listed above, Pasadena 
offers Landscape Design and Floriculture, Interior Decoration, 
and History of Furniture, and Ontario provides some practi- 
cal courses totaling 24 units, but serving chiefly as electives 
rather than as a complete curriculum. 


Nursing.—A question may very properly be raised in con- 
nection with this vocation as to how far any of the junior 
colleges are entitled to be credited with furnishing terminal 
training. As a matter of fact the arrangement in all cases is a 
co-operative one in which the practical and much of the theo- 
retical work is actually taken at the co-operating hospital. The 
junior college, however, supplies the supplementary training in 
science, especially physiology, chemistry, and bacteriology, as 
well as in physical education, nutrition, dietetics, and public 
health. As a result of this co-operative plan, the students are 
well qualified for proficient service in that vocation, and the plan 
is such a commendable one that the probability is suggested of 
its profitable application to. other lines, thereby linking still 
more closely the junior college with the higher educational 
needs of its community. In Pasadena and Riverside the junior 
colleges supply approximately one-half of the nurses’ training ; 
in Fresno only the work in nutrition, dietetics, and hygiene is 
given by the college, the hospitals being equipped to provide the 
remainder of the training. 
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The non-vocational terminal curriculum.—It may be urged 
that the lower division courses leading toward the university 
constitute in themselves an acceptable terminal curriculum for 
those who do not continue the specialized form of study which 
the upper division work regularly requires. This is obviously a 
matter of opinion, and in the absence of definite objectives upon 
which to base criteria of evaluation, no reliable measurement is 
possible. This assumes some educational goal in the way of 
general culture. Moreover, to the extent that the lower division 
pattern of courses is a desirable foundation of general culture 
upon which to base later specialization in the university, it is a 
correspondingly desirable foundation of culture for any after- 
school pursuits. Something in the way of a non-vocational 
terminal curriculum must have been contemplated by those who 
framed the resolutions adopted by the State Board, when pro- 
vision was made not only for a junior certificate curriculum 
and for vocational curricula, but also for a “junior college 
course open to all graduates of high schools regardless of 
recommendation, this course to stress health, citizenship, and 
home making.” The writer believes that the student who com- 
pletes his formal education with two years of non-vocational 
college work, earnestly pursued, has spent his time to good 
advantage. Especially is this true if a final vocational choice 
has not been made at the time of completing high school, or if 
his choice is one for which no specific preparation is offered in 
the college. But so far as this study is concerned, the writer 
can merely repeat that an objective defined only in terms of 
general culture does not admit of use as a criterion for evalu- 
ating the work of junior colleges. 


5. The guidance factors in the curriculum.—Although 
the problems of guidance in the junior college call primarily 
for administrative provisions adaptable to individual needs, 
it is nevertheless possible to give very valuable assistance in 
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this regard through the curriculum itself. The familiar plan 
of grouping together certain courses definitely related to some 
specific educational goal serves as very material assistance to the 
Freshman who has only a general idea of his objective and 
almost no conception of how courses are to be selected for 
reaching it. A generous number of such suggested curricula, 
each one properly designated as to its goal, is advisable for 
beginning students, and the device furnishes helpful guidance 
at a time when there is not yet opportunity for more personal 
and analytic study of individual needs. 


Orientation courses—A second, and perhaps even more sig- 
nificant form of guidance which has recently been developed 
as a phase of the curriculum, is the innovation known as 
“orientation” courses. A committee of the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors, after an investigation of the 
various types of orientation courses, reported the following list 
of purposes given by those who had charge of organizing such 
courses, as published in their Proceedings, Vol. VIII, Bulletin 
Was 0% 


1. To adjust the student to college environment. 

2. To train him in thinking. 

3. To provide a course which by its very difference from high school 
courses shall convince him of the seriousness of college work. 

4. To give him a sound general conception of the nature of the world 
and man. 

5. To survey the historic background of contemporary civilization. 

6. To give the student a stimulating and intelligent interest in the 
main human problems of the present day. 

7. To afford an introductory survey of the whole or at least a con- 
siderable portion of the field of collegiate study. 


The titles given to these courses show varying emphasis on 
certain of these purposes. Most familiar among these designa- 
tions are the following: Problems of Citizenship, How to 
Study in College, Contemporary Civilization, and The Nature 
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of the World and of Man. The increasing popularity of these 
offerings and the experimental studies that are being made as 
to their effectiveness indicate that there exists in this connec- 
tion a very real field of service peculiarly appropriate to the 
junior college and its curriculum. 

Taking again as a concrete example the junior colleges of 
California, we find orientation courses first appearing in 1925. 
By the following year five of these junior colleges had estab- 
lished such courses as requirements for Freshmen, and were 
utilizing this means of guidance in very definite ways. Two 
others had also arranged similar offerings but as electives only, 
although especial efforts were made to direct into this type of 
course those students most in need of guidance. The limited 
period in which trial has been made of these curricular devices 
for guidance has not yet permitted adequate analysis of results 
for final judgment as to their effectiveness. Such evidence as 
is available seems to favor strongly this general means of deal- 
ing with the problem of educational adjustment in the lower 
division. The chief question, apparently, is that of determining 
the most effective type of course for particular needs, so that 
the junior college may arrange its orientation and similar 
guidance courses with more assurance as to results. 


In conclusion, the reader should be reminded that the general 
problem of guidance is still a perplexing one for much older 
and more definitely established institutions than the junior 
colleges. It is quite conceivable that there will be developed 
soon more efficient methods of bringing the curriculum to bear 
upon some solution. In the meantime, it seems the part of wis- 
dom for junior college administrators to make use of the best 
available means now being developed for meeting even partially 
this urgent need. 


CHAPTER VI 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS OF THE LARGE 
RURAL JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Merton E. Hiti* 


The administrative problems of the large rural junior college 
will vary according to several factors involved, i.e., nature of 
the surrounding country, whether located in a small town or a 
large rural community, nearness of other collegiate institutions, 
and distance from large population centers. The problems may, 
however, be all considered under the following heads, which 
will be employed in this chapter: Financial Administration; 
The Staff; Student Relations; Community Relations; and In- 
stitutional Relations. 


Financial administration.—The junior college board is re- 
quired to adopt a budget at the beginning of each fiscal year. 
The following is the form of statement followed by California 
junior colleges in making up their annual budgets: 


JUNIOR COLLEGE BUDGET 

Expended for Estimated for 

Year 1926-27 Year 1927-28 

iL, (Cate) (aiterel OG Sie bpd ccc Se ee 

2. Teachers’ Sarees ARTE PORT ee clevscsessneer 

3. Other Expenses of Taereaeree ee eS ee een 

4. Library... <>. hs FS 6 5 OTIC Aa AE ne 

5. Operation of Behisol’ Eee © ed cet N A Ca ae EEE es 

6. Maintenance of School Plant... PPE ccs |) ~-Sunend eens 

PRM COME MALS COPE Oe A ETI IN cs sale inlescenrececrone | “wadewvacesuceeneanae 

Cm CapitanOutlayses-.-n00- Beet at oy Ae 

9. Auxiliary Agencies and Sandry eiies:. iki Bcc cbat gle Re 

NO mleahotatory SUpDIleSpaeyrier ese ieiaaisicis'e ole ¢.0) cnsee<snscweceacceq |) eeemccteccueeenests 
lil, Teh .Aendee seceeGe tated adalsion Geta ee ene ree en eter adhe 


*Principal, Chaffey Junior College, Ontario, California. 
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Part I. TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


2. Teachers’ Salaries: 
A. Salaries of teachers.. 


B. 


Salaries of principals and supervisors. 


Expended for 
Year 1926-27 


MO tale atte aecccisitercece ee cresths.ere, opioeer eee eer 


Part IJ]. OrHerR MAINTENANCE EXPENDITURES 


1. General Control: 
A. Expenses of school elections to be in- 


B. 


CG. 


G. 


curred by district.. 


Salaries of beter of nats ‘poseds at 


education ....... ; 
Salaries, supplies and Wore expenses sof 
office of secretary of City Board of Edu- 


cation (or clerk of Board of Trustees). 
. Expenses of trustees at Trustees’ Insti- 


tute 


. Expenses of puperintendents aad cael 


principals at official conventions or 
while on official business. . 


. Salaries, supplies and hen. expenses wat 


superintendent’s office (district and city 
superintendent) . 


Expenses of census serra and at- 


LeiidanCerOlllcersw enter teree eree 


3. Other Expenses of Instruction: 


fe\e 
B. 
G; 


Cost of supplies used in instruction..... 


Clerical service for instructional officers 
Miscellaneous expenses of instruction 
(including payments and transfers to 
other schools or districts as authorized 
by law) 


4, Library: 


A. 


B. 


Cost of books, supplementary and li- 
brary as Ae 
Salary of ibrar 


Expended for 
Year 1926-27 


Estimated for 
Year 1927-28 


Estimated for 
Year 1927-28 


10. 


RURAL ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS 


C. Expenses of book repairs and replace- 


D. 


moO 


> 


tm oo aw 


> 


Nee te he.) 


ments eer 
Other expenses ee ikon 


. Operation of School Plant: 
A. 


Wages of janitors, engineers, gardeners, 


Expended for 
Year 1926-27 


Ch, Bia Aen reO ODAC OF OCCO OU THIDC DOR Ot Seen eee 
Kuelewater slight andepoweberm wcities ee ees 
ANItOLS me SUppileSur ie mcr reset ivers hehe ite Meese < ce 


. Care of grounds.. _ 
. Miscellaneous expenses of Geran 


. Maintenance of School Plant: 
. Upkeep of grounds ae of play- 


ground apparatus, etc.).. 


. Repair of buildings... : 
. Repair and replacement of tonne 
lighting and plumbing equipment...... 
. Repair and replacement of apparatus to 


be used in instruction. 


. Repair and replacement ay: aEnterens 


Repair and replacement of other equip- 


JO (VERS ABN Ry City ORR ERC SS ICCA CASED CREM nO ORs oc Do ee ae 


. Fixed Charges: 
A. 


Remtiseanaiinsurance pennies Co a 


. Auxiliary Agencies and Other Sundry 
Activities: 

. Salaries of school physicians, dentists, 

nurses, and other health inspectors..... 

. Other expenses of health service... 1.0... ceeeseseseseceeeees 

Expenses for transportation of pupils... 

. Expenses for picoaeatohe lectures and 


community social centers. 
Expenses for recreation. 


Other expenses for sexiney agencies. . 


Laboratory Supplies: 


qeeil, TeRAE ING pha nonn on Ao SOC DO IOC IEE eee 


We 


Estimated for 
Year 1926-27 
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Part III. CapiraL OuTLAYS AND PERMANENT IMPROVEMENTS 
Expended for ' Estimated for 
Year 1926-27 Year 1927-28 
8. Capital Outlays: 
. Money to be Sega for purchase of 
land . sonic Ae eee rere acct 
: Be pences ae new meildites Fee Te eer Oh es Eiesde enter, 
. Expenses for improvement of Erodes Sone as ses ey | ees 
. Expenses for alteration of buildings 
(not repairs) ...... Bie Ey ckve ges Mowe oo aie (csr a ee eee 
. Expenses for new Praminite: aids Ai irate SE ea Ae eae ene 
. Expenses for new bnetructional Roneentie SEER ONE Se arte ae ees 
pee x penses) tf Of; Otlers Tle ws EC UIPITEL tater ete me essere eects 


> 


am & whens.) 


otal Part TL ccc ce cooeeite cre oid ee ee ee ee ee 


The Board should adopt an accounting system and require 
a monthly financial statement of the principal of the junior 
college. The following form makes it possible for the principal 
and for the Board to know their financial status at the begin- 
ning of each month: 


MONTHLY STATEMENT! 
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Segregation For Month To Date Credits Budget Balance 
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* As used chiefly by Chaffey Junior College. 
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Segregation For Month To Date Credits Budget Balance 
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Not only should the budget be strictly adhered to during 
each year but there should be an effort on the part of the ad- 
ministrator to decrease costs and to increase every available 
income for the junior college. Under the California law state 
aid is based on average daily attendance. Therefore a proper 
accounting system requires constant check on the daily attend- 
ance so that the annual average daily attendance will be kept as 
high as possible. As tuition may be charged for the attendance 
of junior college students from portions of counties where 
junior college districts are not organized, it is clear that it is 
important to keep the attendance of such junior college students 
separate, and to maintain a careful accounting system so that 
the total costs of average daily attendance are known. Bills 
against counties should be submitted early in July of each year. 


Site and buildings.—The items in the following proposed 
score card will give an idea of the items that should be taken 
into consideration in the selection of a site and the erection of 
buildings for a junior college with an enrollment of around five 
hundred students : 
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The staff: selection and organization.—The selection of 
junior college instructors is very important. With the excep- 
tion of vocational or special departments, instructors should be 
required to possess at least a Master’s degree in the subject 
which they teach. In foreign languages there should be an ad- 
ditional requirement—travel in the country the language of 
which is being taught. It is of considerable advantage to have 
instructors who are familiar with high school problems on the 
one hand and with college and university problems on the 
other. Where possible teachers who have had experience in both 
high school and university are desirable. But in selecting teach- 
ers it is well to have some who have had definite college experi- 
ence. The remaining can be selected from the positions in the 
high school. In selecting special or vocational teachers it is well 
to have only those who are masters of their subjects. Master’s 
degrees here are immaterial. Teachers of music should be the 
best the country affords. Teachers in mechanical arts should be 
expert mechanics; teachers of agriculture should be capable of 
carrying on farm projects successfully but they should also 
specialize in one branch of agriculture, such as: Agronomy, 
Animal Husbandry, Pomology, etc. Teaching ability rather 
than research ability should be the primary qualification for the 
junior college teacher. There should be a Dean of the junior 
college and a Dean of Women. The Dean of the junior college 
should be a general adviser of students, suggesting to them and 
to Seniors of the high schools in the junior college district their 
proper courses for junior college and for university. He should 
be a vocational adviser directing them along the line of occupa- 
tional careers. In administration he should plan assemblies and 
supervise student body activities. He should suggest courses of 
study and should promote new courses. The Dean of Women 
of the junior college will have special relationship with the girls, 
supervising their club activities, meeting them in conference, 
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and adjusting their difficulties. The following scheme shows 
graphically the relationships: 


CHART SHOWING ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION 
OF A JUNIOR COLLEGE 


The People 
Junior College Board 


ae Principal | 
Dean of Junior Dean of Women of 


College Junior College Bec 


Students 


There should be meetings of the junior college faculty at 
least once a month. These meetings should include a study of 
local problems and of the general problems involving college 
students. 


Student relations.—The students who enter the junior col- 
lege are of three types. From experience it would seem that 
about 50 per cent are regularly recommended high school grad- 
uates. These students would qualify to enter the colleges and 
universities of the country. Then there are high school gradu- 
ates who have too few “recommends”’ for entrance to the higher 
institutions of learning. And finally there are mature young 
men and women who are not high school graduates, but who 
wish to re-enter school. Many of them wish to go on through 
the university. The existence of these different types of students 
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presents several problems that must be met. It is clear that 
recommended and non-recommended students should not be in 
the same academic classes. To meet this situation several plans 
have been tried. The non-recommended graduates and the ma- 
ture adults who have not graduated from high school are 
permitted to enter vocational courses where academic college 
training is not considered. For these students the junior college 
is a finishing-school. Again, certain academic courses for non- 
recommended students parallel the academic courses that are 
strictly collegiate in their nature. 

Courses of study for different student groups.—A good ar- 
rangement for administering the junior college course of study 
for both recommended and non-recommended students is as 
follows: The recommended students are put into one course for 
a given period of three hours per week, as for example: Mon- 
day, Wednesday, Friday. The non-recommended students are 
put into a parallel course during the same period on Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Friday. Both sections meet together on Friday 
for lecture work, while on the remaining days of the week they 
meet separately. In this way the non-recommended students are 
given the opportunity to take academic courses, but no assur- 
ance of college credit. If, during the course of the term, they 
show their ability to do college work they may be put into the 
college section the second semester. Those in the college section 
who are not doing recommended work may be transferred to 
the non-recommended section. In this way a higher type of 
scholarship is secured and non-recommended high school stu- 
dents may be salvaged. Those students who cannot keep up 
with the work are relegated to vocational work or dropped out. 
Thus the higher institutions are saved from wasting their time 
with incompetent students. 


Preparatory or review courses.—Another way to meet this 
situation is to have preparatory or review courses in the junior 
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college section. These are intensive review courses and cover 
high school work. Some of the courses of that type which have 
been successfully employed at Chaffey Junior College are out- 
lined in the following excerpt from the official bulletin: 


SPECIAL COLLEGE PREPARATORY COURSES 


ENGLISH S—COURSE IN SUBJECT A 


This course is for those students who have failed to pass the Subject 
A examination. A thorough review of the fundamental principles of 
English grammar and composition is included in the work. Individual 
difficulties receive special attention. Daily themes are required. 

Three hours of recitation each week. 

Text: Century Collegiate Handbook. 

Note: Students who, in the estimation of the instructor, demonstrate 
ability to carry the regular Freshman work may be transferred to the 
regular credit courses. 


MATHEMATICS S—-SPECIAL MATHEMATICS 


A course open to those who present no mathematics for entrance 
credit or who do not have recommended grades in that subject. The 
first semester’s work consists of the fundamentals of algebra; the 
second semester, plane geometry. The project method, with each stu- 
dent advancing as rapidly as he is able, is the one followed. 

Three hours of recitation each week. 

Texts: First semester, Advanced Algebra, by Hawkes. Second 
semester, Plane Geometry, by Wentworth-Smith. 


HISTORY S—-MODERN HISTORY 


A survey of the past four hundred years of history as it centers 
about the politics of Europe. The first semester covers the period to 
1815. The nature of history as a social science, historical methods, the 
development of the modern state system, the dynastic and colonial 
rivalries of the great powers of Europe, and the great revolutions in 
commerce, finance, religion, and politics make up the first semester’s 
study. 

The second semester is devoted particularly to the great movements 
of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries: nationalism, democracy, 
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economic imperialism, and militarism. The recent domestic and foreign 
problems of the larger powers are studied. The problem of interna- 
tional relations concludes the course. 

As this course is intended for those failing to make a recommended 
grade in high school history, the methods of the first semester are par- 
ticularly adapted to the needs of such students. Less emphasis is put on 
the amount of reference reading and more on training in college meth- 
ods. Class lectures and discussions are supplemented by individual con- 
ferences. 

The work of the second semester is very. similar to Modern History 
4a-4b. 

Text: First semester, Hayes’ A Political and Social History of 
Modern Europe, Vol. I. Second semester, Schapiro, Modern and Con- 
temporary European History. 

Three hours of class discussion and lecture throughout the year. 


SCIENCE S—ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS 


The first semester is devoted to a study of the elementary principles 
of chemistry, usually considered in the high school course in chemistry. 
An average of two days a week is spent in the laboratory. The second 
semester is devoted to a study of the elementary principles of physics. 

Texts: High School Chemistry, by C. E. Dull; Practical Physics, 
by Black and Davis. 

Credit for “S” courses: Students who have not had one or more of 
the special courses described above in high school and who desire to 
take them for credit should make arrangements to that end by con- 
sultation with the office. 

Students who present twelve recommended credits may take two of 
the courses suggested above, and other courses of university grade in 
the departments in which they present recommended credits. 


Students who are successful in receiving recommended cred- 
its in these courses are recommended for college entrance. 
These courses are all-year courses and each covers the equiva- 
lent of two units of junior-senior high school work. Experience 
with these courses shows that it is possible for some non- 
recommended high school graduates to fulfil the requirements 
for graduation from the junior college in three years. 
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An excerpt from the Pasadena Junior College Manual will 
also be of interest in this connection: 


TRANSFER TO THE JUNIOR CERTIFICATE CURRICULUM 


Only fully recommended students may enroll in the Junior Certificate 
Curriculum. Non-recommended students may enroll in the diploma or 
vocational curricula, and apply the credits earned toward the making up 
of entrance deficiency—three hours of work in college making up five 
hours lacking in entrance requirements. The following regulations 
govern transfers to the Junior Certificate Curriculum: 

1. The grade of A or B will be accepted without question as a satis- 
factory basis of transfer. 

2. The grade of D will not be accepted. 

3. The grade of C may be accepted on recommendation of the 
Instructor, and approval of the Administration Staff. 

4. In any case the student must have at least twelve recommending 
credits at the beginning of the semester, and must have attained as 
many grade points as there are hour points in his schedule. It is also 
important for the student to do a major portion of his work in academic 
subjects if he wishes to transfer to the Junior Certificate Curriculum. 


Certificate courses for recommended students.—For that 
type of student who plans to go on to the upper division work 
in the colleges, courses should be provided which meet the lower 
division requirements of the institutions to which the majority 
of those completing the “certificate course” will be transferred. 
Each student should have the opportunity to take from twelve 
to twenty-four hours of academic work in English, foreign 
language, mathematics, social science, and science. Students 
should plan well-rounded courses so that they may enter the 
Junior year of the higher institutions of their choice. The stu- 
dents of this group should plan their junior college courses with 
the higher institution’s requirements in view. Experience shows 
that where students plan their courses in this way no trouble is 
encountered when they make the transfer after receiving their 
junior college certificate. 
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Diploma courses for non-recommended students.—In addi- 
tion to the courses which must be taken by those desiring the 
junior college certificate, there should be “diploma courses” for 
those who do not plan to go forward to higher institutions. 
These courses should depend very largely upon the needs of the 
community in which the junior college is located. In chapter 
iii on the Junior College Curriculum, courses of this type are 
described under the caption of ‘Terminal Courses,” and the 
practice in a number of junior colleges is therein given. It will 
be of interest here, however, to describe somewhat more in 
detail the type of “community service” courses given at the 
Chaffey Junior College, as shown by the following excerpt 
from the announcement of courses of that school : 


COURSES IN AGRICULTURE 


Citriculture 1A, 1B—Fundamentals of Cuitriculture-—This course 
deals with the problems of citrus fruit culture in California, including 
irrigation, cultivation, pruning, fertilization, insect and disease control, 
marketing, eight-to-one test, handling the product, the outlook for the 
industry. The Chaffey grove offers opportunity to study these problems 
at first hand. The fact that Chaffey is situated in the midst of one of 
the leading citrus sections of the state gives the study an added signifi- 
cance. Text: Citrus Fruits, by Coit. Two hours recitation and lecture 
each week. Credit: Two units each semester. 


Entomology 124A, 124B—Economic Entomology.—The course is 
designed to familiarize the student with common injurious and bene- 
ficial insects. The economic importance of various species which attack 
the farmer’s crops is emphasized, and classes are required to make col- 
lections and identify a number of important species. Life history 
studies and control methods are also prominently featured in the course. 
Much work is given in the field where the student can collect insects 
and make observations in regard to their life, habits, and control. The 
course supplements the pomology course and leads to positions as county 
horticultural commissioners and inspectors, state horticultural, quaran- 
tine, and standardization inspectors, ranch superintendents, spray sales- 
men, etc. Text: Insect Pests of Farm, Garden, and Orchard, by San- 
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derson. Three hours of recitation and lecture each week. Credit: 
Three units each semester. 


Marketing 1A—Principles of Marketing. —The course in marketing 
given during the first semester covers the fundamental principles of 
the subject and attempts to give the student a view of the development 
and problems of marketing. The different types of marketing organiza- 
tions are discussed and the function performed by each of these organi- 
zations is indicated. Methods for the determination of prices are 
studied and speculation in its bearing on the entire problem of market- 
ing and production receives considerable attention. The relation of the 
government through its various laws and departments to markets and 
marketing receives attention. Text: Marketing of Farm Products, by 
Weld. Two hours of recitation and lectures each week. Credit: Two 
units the first semester. 


Marketing 1B—Co-operative Marketing.—The course in the second 
semester deals with co-operative marketing of farm products. Laws 
relating to co-operative enterprises, and the history of co-operation in 
this and other countries are studied. The handling of by-products on a 
co-operative basis receives considerable attention. Several field trips 
are taken during the year, notably to the by-products factory at Corona 
and to the Terminal Market in Los Angeles. The trip to Los Angeles 
includes attendance at a meeting of the directors of the California 
Fruit Growers’ Exchange. The course prepares the student for partici- 
pation in co-operative enterprises, as well as for further study of the 
entire problem. Text: Co-operative Marketing of Farm Products, by 
Jesness. Two hours of recitation and lecture each week. Credit: Two 
units the second semester. 


Pomology 1A, 1B—General Horticulture—The course is designed 
to give the students a practical knowledge of deciduous fruit culture 
and the fundamental principles underlying the science of Pomology. 
Some of the subjects treated are varieties (including their origin) ; 
planning and planting the orchard; cultivation; fertilization; irrigation ; 
pruning; thinning; spraying; budding; grafting; cross pollination; 
marketing ; horticultural laws and quarantine regulations ; orchard and 
tree judging; common insects and diseases. A special thesis on some 
important horticultural topic is required of each student. Students 
taking this course are equipped for work as county horticultural com- 
missioners and inspectors, state horticultural, quarantine, and standardi- 
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zation inspectors, ranch superintendents, spray salesmen, etc. Text: 
Textbook of Pomology, by Gourley. Three hours of recitation and lec- 
ture each week. Credit: Three units each semester. 


The provision made by the junior college at Pasadena for 
students who desire simply to graduate from the junior college 
and then enter some line of community vocation, is indicated 
by the following excerpt from the Pasadena Junior College 
Manual: 

Diploma curriculum.—The subjects included in the following group 
are designed to form a two-year course that, while fitting the student 
for a position in the business world, will also give him a very consid- 
erable general education. The economic foundation of business will be 
stressed and constant touch with business houses will be maintained. 
Suggested programs for both the general business course and the secre- 
tarial course will be found on the pages following the descriptive 
material. 


The courses described in connection with the diploma cur- 
riculum are: Accounting I and II, 3 units each; Typewriting 
I and II, 3 units each; Salesmanship I and II, 2 units each; 
Business Law I and II, 2 units each; Business English I and II, 
3 units each; Elements of Public Speaking I, 3 units; Retail 
Advertising I, 3 units; Advertising Copy Writing IT, 3 units; 
Retail Selling I, 3 units; Merchandising II, 2 units; Shorthand 
I and II, 5 units each; Office Practice I and II, 2 units; Busi- 
ness Organization and Management II, 3 units; Economic 
Geography I and II, 2 units each; Principles of Economics I 
and II, 2 units each; Elements of Finance I and II, 2 units 
each; Foreign Trade I, 3 units; Business Psychology II, 3 
units ; Accounting III, 2 units, two semesters; and Real Estate 
I and II, 3 units each. 

The courses indicated above are grouped into commercial 
curricula, under the titles of “General Business Curriculum,” 
with detailed suggestions for a two-year diploma course, and 
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also the “Secretarial Curriculum,” planned for two years, and 
aiming to give a well-rounded training along these lines for 
young people who are able to spend two years in training be- 
yond high school but are not able to continue their education in 
upper division college work. 

Student discipline.—There are a few disciplinary problems 
that arise in the junior college which will not be found any- 
where else. Where the junior college is associated with a high 
school there is danger that the greater freedom allowed to 
junior college students will cause an undesirable reaction upon 
discipline in the high school. If junior college students are 
given the type of freedom accorded to university students there 
is danger that disciplinary laxity and disorganization will result. 
However, it has been found by experience that junior college 
students may be accorded certain liberties not allowed to high 
school pupils. Among-these may be mentioned: freedom from 
study hall attendance; freedom from requirement to present 
permits or excuses for absences; and permission to go and come 
as they wish. 

Junior college students are put upon their honor and given 
these special privileges so long as they do not take advantage 
of their freedom to upset general discipline. This sets the junior 
college student somewhat apart from the high school students, 
with the result that the high school students look forward to 
the time when they may have the freedom of the junior college 
student. This, in general, seems to be a wholesome influence. 

Experience has shown that the non-recommended high school 
graduates often furnish the greatest disciplinary problem in the 
junior college. The conduct of these students, however, may be 
kept satisfactory through a wise administration of the special 
“review” and “diploma” courses, above described. When it is 
discovered that they have no real purpose in attending junior 
college and do not properly appreciate its privileges, elimination 
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is the wisest policy in the interest of all concerned. The best aid 
to discipline in the junior college is obtained through establish- 
ing a basis of mutual confidence and understanding between the 
administration and faculty and the student body as a whole. 
Attention to the needs of individuals accomplished through fre- 
quent personal interviews, general suggestions to the entire 
student body, and the building up of an active spirit of loyalty 
to the junior college and its purposes, will result in an efficacious 
handling of the problems of discipline. 


Student athletics.—Athletic relationships are usually con- 
sidered an aid in developing student discipline and morale. 
However, the students of a junior college must be brought to 
realize that the community cannot afford to spend much tax- 
money in an outlay for athletic sports. The junior college can 
and should undertake to carry out a 100 per cent program of 
physical education, but it cannot afford to bend every energy to 
the developing of winning teams. Athletics in the junior 
college must be made supplementary to the physical education 
program and not a substitute for it. If athletics can be made to 
serve and not permitted to control the junior college, there is 
room in the large rural institution for most of the ordinary 
athletic games and sports which find support in the standard 
colleges. Very satisfactory interscholastic relations are at pres- 
ent being maintained between the larger junior colleges in foot- 
ball, track, tennis, and basketball. Such teams are maintained 
by a sufficient number of institutions to provide wholesome 
competition and to promote institutional spirit among the junior 
college students. It is possible, however, to maintain a better 
balance between athletics and other enterprises of a cultural 
and educational nature than seems to be the case in some col- 
leges and universities. If this balance can be maintained it will 
be another reason for turning over to the junior colleges the 
entire task of completing secondary education. 
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Community relations of the junior college—The junior 
college, if located in an agricultural community, has a wonderful 
opportunity to serve the farming population in a practical way. 
The Chaffey Junior College at Ontario was started in 1916. It 
derives its support from an agricultural population and, in turn, 
ministers to the community through work of an extension, ex- 
perimental, demonstrational, and advisory character. 


Experimental and demonstration work.—During the eleven 
years that the institution has been operating, a block of orange 
trees has been treated each year with fertilizers of different 
kinds. The experiment, as originally outlined, was for the pur- 
pose of determining the best fertilizers to use, and to test the 
relative value of barnyard, complete, dnd nitrate fertilizers, with 
and without cover crop. Through the purchase of additional 
groves it has been possible in recent years to enlarge the experi- 
ment, and an effort is now being made to determine the maxi- 
mum amount of nitrogen that can profitably be applied to 
orange trees. 

Cumulative data are now available for the benefit of citrus 
growers. The frequent visits of citrus growers to confer with 
Dean Booth regarding the experiment, are an indication of its 
value. Each year this experiment increases in importance, and 
it is expected that it will be continued for a great many years. 

Since the deciduous fruit industry is important in the region 
about Ontario, a sixty-acre orchard is owned by the institution. 
There are forty-five acres of the deciduous tract in commercial 
peach orchard. It is the purpose of this part of the orchard to 
finance the purely experimental operations and to give students 
practice in pruning, thinning, budding, grafting, and other 
things that are made possible by the ownership of this tract. 

In connection with the experimental work there are at the 
present time experiments in pruning, fertilization, and cover 
cropping. The pruning experiment has been going on for five 
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years and is furnishing some valuable data on the comparative 
effect of heavy and light pruning, and of short and long prun- 
ing. The fertilizer work consists of a test of complete and 
nitrate fertilizers on the growth and production of cling peaches. 
A system of permanent cover cropping with alfalfa is being 
tried with the idea of improving soil in connection with its abil- 
ity to take water. 

Testing of new varieties of deciduous fruits constitutes one 
of the major projects in the orchard. In this connection bud se- 
lection work has been instituted and some very valuable data 
have been secured. The importance of mutations in the orig- 
inating of new varieties has been emphasized, and in the last 
seven years’ work twelve mutations of apricots and peaches 
have been located and most of them propagated, so that progeny 
trees are now growing in the experimental planting. 

Frequent demonstrations are given in pruning, thinning, and 
spraying. An annual demonstration is conducted in the Chaffey 
experimental orchard, while throughout the Chaffey Union Dis- 
trict demonstrations are held from time to time as the need 
seems to arise. In this work there has been the closest of co- 
operation with the farm adviser and tHe extension service of the 
University of California. 

The farms owned by the school are used constantly as labora- 
tories. They offer material for the classes in Entomology, in 
Botany, in Pomology and Citriculture. Classes are in the field 
every week, some weeks every day. The citrus grove offers 
opportunity for study of fertilizers, of citrus diseases, of irriga- 
tion and of insect control. The dairy farm gives classes material 
for judging livestock. The trapnest station is a demonstration 
of community co-operation in improvement of poultry stock. 

Special classes for farmers.—In all of the agricultural work 
there is constant correlation with the farms and farmers of the 
community. Classes for adults are a part of each year’s work. 
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Night classes are held during the winter for farmers, where 
courses are given in entomology and general horticulture. In 
these courses the practical phases of the work are emphasized in 
order to interest those growers who might not be interested in 
the purely scientific aspects of the subjects treated. During the 
year 1926-1927, the Chaffey Junior College had 776 adults in 
various types of extension courses, a practical demonstration of 
its success in catering to community interests and needs. 

The community service rendered by other junior colleges in 
California is set forth in other chapters of this book. Sacra- 
mento Junior College has several hundred adults taking 
extension courses, likewise Fresno, Bakersfield, Fullerton, and 
Modesto. The Riverside Junior College has carried on an inter- 
esting experiment in co-operative part-time, or co-ordinated 
education, which is described in detail in chapter ix. Enough 
has been said to establish the fact that the junior college may 
become a most helpful community institution. The community 
which has a junior college may enjoy many of the privileges 
that come to people who live in the neighborhood of standard 
colleges and universities. Not only do their young people who 
have graduated from high school have opportunities to continue 
advanced studies, under home environment and at small ex- 
pense, for two years, but many of the adult citizens of the 
community find opportunity for continuing or supplementing 
their education along both cultural and practical lines. The jun- 
ior college, when thus conducted, becomes a genuine “people’s 
college.” 


Institutional relations.—The relation of the junior college 
to higher institutions of learning has concerned both the univer- 
sity and the junior college from the very beginnings of the 
junior college movement. The University of California in 1921 
drew up affiliation agreements with the Santa Ana, Fullerton, 
and Chaffey junior colleges and also with several junior col- 
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leges maintained in connection with state teachers colleges. 
These agreements provided for friendly supervision by the state 
university and for the approval of faculties of the junior col- 
leges by the president of the state university. Under this plan 
university visitors were sent out for a number of years; these 
visitors inspected the junior colleges, gave such help as they 
might, and made confidential reports to the president of the 
university. Within twelve months the Chaffey Junior College 
had twenty-eight of these visitors, and other junior colleges re- 
ported about as many. This became a burden to the university, 
and in 1927 the affiliation agreements were withdrawn. 

The present basis of understanding between the university 
and junior colleges is very satisfactory. Junior college students 
are given the same status as students from other universities 
and colleges. Students who have fifteen recommended credits 
when they enroll at the junior college may transfer to the 
University of California at the end of one, two, three, or 
four semesters and receive credit for credit, provided the work 
has been of satisfactory standard in the junior college. This 
same relationship exists with Stanford University and with vir- 
tually all of the other higher institutions of learning. Students 
who did not have fifteen “recommends” when they graduated 
from high school must maintain average grades of “‘C’’ in the 
junior college for at least two years before they can transfer 
to the university. Some of the junior colleges require non- 
recommended students to make an average of “B” in all work 
done in the junior college in order to earn transfer recommen- 
dation. 

Of interest, as indicating quality of work done in the junior 
colleges is the fact that a number of junior college transfers 
have received their degrees from the higher institution in one 
and one-half years after graduation from the junior college. 
One student has graduated within one year, presenting to the 
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higher institution no grades other than junior college grades. 
A very peculiar relationship has existed between the junior col- 
leges and certain state teachers colleges. The teachers colleges 
at first adopted a policy of requiring junior college graduates to 
complete forty-two hours of work before graduation from the 
teachers college ; at the same time they required only thirty-two 
hours of those students who enrolled from colleges without a 
junior college diploma. This injustice to junior college students 
has been corrected during 1927, so that junior college graduates 
are received at the teachers colleges on the same basis as two- 
year college students from other higher institutions. There is 
a feeling among certain junior college students that they have 
not had as good opportunities in some higher institutions as 
students who spent the first two years in such institutions. To 
illustrate this point, one college, having a chapter of Phi Beta 
Kappa, has adopted the policy of giving preference to students 
who have taken their first two years in that institution. In spite 
of this announced policy, a considerable number of junior col- 
lege transfers have achieved the honor of election to Phi Beta 
Kappa. In time most of these minor adjustments will be made. 

Thus it will be seen that the organization and administration 
of the large rural junior college differs from that of the large 
city junior college only in the nature of its courses and the types 
of community service rendered. Its financial problems, its 
staff or personnel problems, and its management of student, 
community, and other institutional relations are quite similar to 
those of other junior colleges of equal size and having com- 
parable financial resources. Given adequate financial support, 
proper leadership, and a progressive community, and the large 
rural junior college takes its place as a center of culture and 
educational service. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE SMALL PUBLIC 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


ALBERT C. OLNEY* 


Dr. Leonard V. Koos, in his book, The Junior College Move- 
ment,’ states that of the one hundred and eighty-two junior 
colleges reporting, all but five had an enrollment of less than 
five hundred students. While these were the statistics of 1921- 
1922, and there are now four junior colleges in California 
having over five hundred students, the fact remains that the 
other twenty-seven public junior colleges in that state have 
fewer than five hundred students, and nineteen of them have 
fewer than one hundred and fifty students. This would seem to 
indicate that the typical junior college is a small institution. 
For this reason, therefore, a discussion of the administration of 
the small public junior college should be of considerable interest. 


Reasons for organizing small junior colleges.—The en- 
rollment of our public high schools has increased, during the past 
generation, sixteen times. Enrollment in public and private col- 
leges has also increased at an amazing rate, yet it has not kept 
pace with the increase in the number of high school pupils. 
Colleges and universities are crowded and many of them have 
set definite limits to their enrollment. Classes have grown to 
unwieldy size. Particularly in the Freshman and Sophomore 
years of the large universities is this the case. It is not uncom- 
mon in such institutions to find classes of two and three hun- 
dred students, and even classes of one thousand and twelve 
hundred are not unknown. 


* President, Marin Junior College, Kentfield, California. 


*L. V. Koos, The Junior College Movement (Boston: Ginn & Co., 1925), 
pp. 5-15. 
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Speaking of the tendency of the larger colleges to limit en- 
rollment in addition to raising standards for admission, Super- 
intendent Frank D. Boyton of Ithaca, New York, said, in an 
address before the National Education Association Department 
of Superintendence, in Dallas, March 1927, that fifty-one of 
sixty-seven colleges reporting admit that they denied admission 
to 15,196 candidates in September 1926. They admit that over 
one-half of this number had met the full fifteen “Carnegie” 
unit requirement for admission, and that a considerably larger 
number would have been able to do satisfactory college work. 
In his address, Superintendent Boynton quoted President Hib- 
ben of Princeton University, as follows: 

We ought to know, as far as it is humanly possible to determine, not 
only the type of undergraduate, but the type of man he is likely to be. 
If we find a boy deficient in credits, but who has in his favor a career 
of leadership, a record of broad influence on his companions, an outlook 
on life that distinguishes him morally, that kind of a boy, despite aca- 
demic shortage, is the kind of boy who should be welcome at college. 


It is to open the door of opportunity to these thousands of 
boys and girls who have been denied admission to established 
colleges, and many of whom “despite academic shortage,” have 
character, seriousness of purpose, and the promise of a “‘career 
of leadership,” that the small junior college is being promoted. 
In a certain county in California, during the spring of 1927, a 
canvass was made of the percentage of the June graduates of 
the high schools of that county who would be unable to gain 
admission to colleges. Although there were in that county two 
universities and a four-year teachers college with a junior col- 
lege division, it was found that about 40 per cent of the high 
school graduates who wanted to go to college would be unable 
to gain admission to existing institutions, either within or out- 
side of the county. 


The aims of the small junior college.—The aims of the 
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small junior college will be those, ordinarily, of any junior col- 
lege, but with modifications made necessary by environment, 
resources, and specific limitations of various kinds. The aims 
which the average small junior college will find itself able to 
accomplish may be stated as follows: 

1. To prepare certain students for work in the university and 
in other higher institutions of learning. 

2. To serve as a finishing-school for another group of stu- 
dents. 

3. To furnish extension work of a cultural and practical na- 
ture to meet the needs of adults living in the local community. 


Meeting the curricular needs of these three groups.—In 
order to meet the needs of the first, which may be called the 
“certificate group,” it is necessary to offer courses that parallel 
the lower division courses of the colleges and universities to 
which this group of students will be most apt to want to trans- 
fer for their upper division work. 


The second group, which may be called the “diploma group,” 
should be provided with courses which will fit them to enter 
some community vocation on the semi-professional level. In a 
state where regional junior colleges are being established, each 
such institution might well specialize in the one or two types 
of courses which most nearly meet community needs. Thus at 
Fresno Junior College there is a course in irrigation engineer- 
ing; at Fullerton, one in oil-refining; at Ontario, one in citri- 
culture; and at Marin, a course in foreign trade. 

The problem of handling the “certificate” and the “diploma” 
groups of students in the matter of later transfers to upper 
division work in the colleges is a difficult one. Whether these 
students should be entirely segregated or taught in the same 
classes ; how marks should be given; what standards should be 
required of “diploma” students as a condition of change of 
status to the “certificate” group are questions which must be 
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faced. Some junior colleges have found as high as 50 per cent 
of the “diploma” group capable of doing a quality of work 
which justified their shift to the ‘certificate’ group. While 
other junior colleges have found only about 20 per cent capable 
of doing a “certificate” grade of work. Whatever the plan 
adopted for handling the two groups it is certain that one of the 
important functions of the junior college will be neglected 
unless the capable students in the “diploma,” or as they are 
officially designated, “provisional” group are given an oppor- 
tunity to show their capacity to do upper division college work. 

For the students of the third, or adult, extension group of 
students, a great variety of courses are available. Among such 
courses which the small junior college may offer may be men- 
tioned: English Literature, Dramatics, Modern Foreign Lan- 
guages, Art Appreciation, and Music. Also there may be classes 
for adults in Salesmanship, Accounting and Banking, and other 
commercial subjects. For farmers there may be offered special 
agricultural courses adapted to local needs and arranged for the 
convenience of the persons most apt to be interested. Many of 
the smaller as well as the larger junior colleges are offering 
extension courses for teachers in service which are accredited 
by the Extension Division of the University of California and 
count toward state education requirements for various types of 
certificate. 

The small junior college which does not contribute to the 
cultural and recreational needs of the community in which it is 
located is not living up to its full opportunity for service. Pre- 
sentation of well-prepared dramatic performances, evenings of 
good music, lectures on topics of scientific as well as popular 
interest, and the holding of occasional social functions, are 
typical of the ways in which the small junior college may bring 
worth-while enrichment into the community life, and thereby 
deserve loyal support from its patrons. 
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Problems of organization and administration.—There are 
many problems to be met at the time of the organization of the 
junior college. 

Selection of principal.—After the establishment of the junior 
college district and the selection of the junior college board, the 
legal aspects of which have been described in chapter ii, the 
first problem to be settled is the selection of the principal, presi- 
dent, or dean, or whatever the title applied to the chief adminis- 
trative head. If it is a “department” of a high school, the 
principal of the high school is also head of the junior college. 
If it is a junior college district, but both high school and junior 
college are housed in the same buildings, the high school princi- 
pal is chief administrative officer, but a junior college dean is 
selected to have immediate charge of matters relating to the 
junior college. If the junior college is entirely separate from 
the high school in buildings and faculty, the head of the junior 
college is often called “the president.” 

It is desirable to have as dean of the junior college, or as 
president, in case of a separate institution, a person who not 
only has the necessary educational qualifications as to training 
and experience, but also a person who has made a special study 
of the junior college problem. He should also be in entire sym- 
pathy with the full program of aims of the junior college in 
order that he may not turn it to some special narrow line of 
development and thus hinder the accomplishment of its full 
measure of educational service. When the administrative officer 
has been chosen he should work out with the junior college 
board the general lines of policy to be followed, and should be 
given authority by the board to put these policies into operation 
as rapidly as the resources of the institution will permit. 

Authority and duties of the principal, president or dean.—At 
the time of his election the limit or authority and general duties 
of the principal should be set up by the junior college board. 
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Among these will be usually mentioned the nomination of teach- 
ers and instructors, as well as other employes; the determina- 
tion, in co-operation with the faculty, of proper standards of 
work ; the administration of student control and discipline; and 
the carrying out of the general policies of the junior college 
board. 


Selection of site for buildings——The selection of a suitable 
site for the future buildings of the junior college is of prime 
importance. It should, if possible, have from forty to sixty 
acres of land—high, well drained, and fertile. In topography it 
should lend itself to artistic development by a landscape archi- 
tect, but first consideration should be given to the proper lay-out 
of the buildings from the standpoint of their most effective use, 
educationally. Provision should be made for suitable track, 
field, and other sports, such as football, baseball, hockey, arch- 
ery, and tennis. Botanical gardens should be provided for 
experimental purposes. Sufficient allowance should also be made 
for automobile parking. 

Selection of instructors.—Probably the most important duty 
of the principal is that of the selection and nomination of in- 
structors. In the candidates recommended by him to his board 
he should seek to avoid the faults common to college and uni- 
versity instructors. One of the most outstanding of these faults 
is that of lack of any training in the technique of teaching, fos- 
tered by the point of view of the traditional college professor 
that all one needs to know is subject-matter in order to be able 
to teach. The junior college executive should look for men and 
women who have had professional educational training, success- 
ful experience in teaching adolescents, and who in addition 
possess culture and refinement. Junior college teachers should 
have the social, or humanistic viewpoint, and should be inter- 
ested in teaching rather than research. The minimum educa- 
tional preparation should be that represented by the Master’s 
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degree, or its equivalent. Even the smallest college will need to 
provide instructors in the fields of English literature, mathe- 
matics, modern foreign languages, social science, health 
education, including physical training, physical, chemical, and 
biological sciences, and philosophy. In addition to these there 
will be, according to the resources of the institution, courses to 
meet the needs of both the “diploma” and “community” adult 
groups of students. 


Certain administrative details.—A sufficient clerical force 
should be maintained in the principal’s office to permit the keep- 
ing of necessary records of attendance, keeping scholarship 
records up to date, and carrying on the correspondence of the 
office. It is poor economy to pay a principal’s salary to the 
office boy. The office should have at least one typewriter, a 
rotary mimeograph, or other multigraphing machine, and ade- 
quate filing cabinets. The principal should have a public office 
with accommodations for his secretary and a private office for 
consultations with students, parents, and patrons. 


A junior college manual or catalogue, which outlines the 
courses of study in detail, and groups the courses suggested for 
the various student types in appropriate curricula, should be 
printed. This booklet should be placed in the hands of students, 
teachers, and patrons, and mailed on request to other educa- 
tional institutions. 


Registration of students should be begun at least a week be- 
fore the formal opening. This gives ample opportunity for 
entering students to become familiar with the courses offered 
and to receive guidance in the selection of their individual 
programs. Blank program forms should be printed or mimeo- 
graphed and filled out in duplicate, one to be retained by the 
student and one to be filed with the registrar. After students’ 
programs have been inspected, approved, and filed, no program 
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change should be permitted without the approval of the principal 
or dean. 


Medical and psychological examination —Sometime during 
the first week after the opening of the junior college, each 
student should be given a complete medical examination and a 
group intelligence test. The results of these examinations should 
be entered, in code if it seems desirable, on each students’ card 
in the principal’s office. The program of student advisement and 
the development of the physical education courses of the institu- 
tion should take into account the results of these examinations. 


Attendance.—Student absences should be accounted for by 
men and women students to their respective deans. This should 
be done immediately after the return of the absentee to classes, 
and suitable records should be kept in the principal’s office. Not 
only is this a matter of importance from the standpoint of stu- 
dent morale and scholarship, but it is required by the state law, 
as county and state financial aid is based upon the record of 
average daily attendance. 

Marking system.—The system of marking should be similar 
to that of the higher institutions to which most of the junior 
college graduates will transfer. This is an aid to the transfer 
college in evaluating grades and allowing advanced-standing 
credit. Quite a number of the junior colleges have adopted the 
“honor point” system in use at Stanford University and other 
institutions in the country. In this plan a grade of “A” yields 
three honor points; “B,”’ two honor points; “C,’? one honor 
point; “D” and “E” or minus (—), no honor points. An aver- 
age grade of “C” must be maintained in order to graduate. This 
means that for every mark of ‘“‘D” or “E,” the student must 
make an offsetting mark of “B” or better in order to graduate. 
In some of the junior colleges “provisional” or “diploma” stu- 
dents must not only make up all entrance deficiencies, but must 
also maintain an average scholarship rank of “B” in order to 
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be recommended for transfer to upper division work. Others 
grant transfer recommendations to those who have made up all 
deficiencies and maintain marks of “‘C” or better in “certificate” 
courses, if the dean is satisfied that they are capable of doing 
upper division work. 


Miscellaneous items.—A few additional items need to be 
mentioned. 

Library.—A properly equipped library, conducted by a 
trained librarian, is an essential. The library room should be 
light and airy, with plenty of stack room and appropriate space 
for study tables. A great assistance in the selection of reference 
and other books is found in the list published by the American 
Library Association. 

Question of free textbooks.—The organization of a junior 
college is usually quite a financial burden to a small community. 
The furnishing of free textbooks to students would therefore 
be prohibitive in many cases. The best means of meeting the 
situation is to establish a student store or “Co-op,” either to 
furnish books at cost to students, or to return to students a 
substantial percentage of the cost in the form of dividends, after 
all handling and other expenses have been met. Some junior 
college student stores turn over their profits to the general stu- 
dent body fund. 


School cafeteria.—Where the student body of the school is 
large enough to justify the outlay, a school cafeteria is an im- 
portant addition to service equipment. It makes possible the 
furnishing of wholesome food to the students at cost, and thus 
promotes health at the same time that it lessens'cost to individual 
students. 


Electric program-clock.—Administrative efficiency is pro- 
moted also by the installation of an electric program-clock. 
When set to signal the beginning and end of class periods by a 
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system of buzzers in classrooms and halls, the program-clock 
assures accuracy and uniformity in the duration of lectures, 
recitations, and laboratory periods, and becomes a practical ne- 
cessity. 


Student body organizations.—The wise principal will 
encourage the students to establish a strong student body organ- 
ization. It not only offers a considerable amount of opportunity 
for training in leadership, and the development of citizenship 
ideals and attitudes, but it may become a very considerable aid 
in the government of the student relations of the entire institu- 
tion. 


Student government.—A considerable measure of student 
government should be developed promptly. The principal and 
faculty need not surrender any of their legitimate prerogatives 
or moral responsibilities. The right of supervision, guidance, 
and ultimate veto must rest with the administrative authorities, 
but this does not alter the fact that a wise organization of stu- 
dent participation in school government may result in a high 
degree of institutional morale, not possible under autocratic 
methods of control. 


Student clubs.—Tradition is often more potent than law. 
The establishment of the right sort of traditions has an impor- 
tant bearing upon college spirit. The organization of student 
clubs of the right sort will have considerable bearing upon the 
type of traditions that obtain. Men’s and women’s councils, 
honor societies (not of the mere scholarship variety), drama 
clubs, journalism, science, and various types of out-door organ- 
izations, may all make a contribution to a varied and interesting 
student life. In almost every instance there will be found talent 
for the organization of orchestra, glee clubs, and other musical 
associations. There should be a definite faculty policy in regard 
to club organization, and only such new ones should be approved 
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as make a distinct addition to school life by meeting a really felt 
need. 


Assembly.—As a regular part of the college weekly program, 
the chapel, or assembly hour, can become a powerful integrating 
influence. There is probably no better time or place for an 
“orientation” program to be carried out. Such a course should 
contain a discussion of such topics as: our world as a part of the 
universe, our age in geologic time, our civilization’s place in 
history, our nation in the family of nations, our national ideals, 
and various state, national, and local topics of interest. There 
should also be discussion of the various topics of the curriculum 
with reference to inter-relations, duties, and responsibilities of 
educated persons, the business of living as well as of making a 
living, and the importance of definite life objectives. 


Educational and vocational guidance.—A program of educa- 
tional and vocational guidance can be carried out with mutual 
advantage to students and the school. Care exercised in the 
selection of curricula by students, under the tactful guidance of 
interested instructors, will do much to prevent unnecessary fail- 
ures in school work. If, as a part of such a program, a joint 
faculty and student bureau of occupations is maintained, the 
guidance work will function more perfectly. Part-time positions 
for students needing to help themselves financially will be se- 
cured and permanent positions for those who have completed 
the terminal courses will also be found. The same bureau could 
handle student loan funds to the best possible advantage. 


There are many other items in the organization and adminis- 
tration of a small junior college which might be mentioned, such 
as the necessity for faculty committees on social and other stu- 
dent activities, on publicity, on community co-operation, and on 
supervision and housing of students who come from other com- 
munities and must live away from home while attending junior 
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college. Also the need for faculty representatives on the com- 
mittees which manage the various student clubs, and on the 
general student government council, should be emphasized. 
Enough has been suggested, however, to indicate that the han- 
dling of a small junior college is a big job, big enough and 
important enough to call for the highest type of administrative 
ability and technical training that the junior college board can 
secure in its principal and staff. It is a type of educational serv- 
ice, moreover, which is very rewarding in its possibilities of 
contact with and influence over ambitious, eager, and capable 
young people from every walk in life. What the small four- 
year college was to the country between 1850 and 1900, the 
small junior college can become to rural America today. 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE CITY JUNIOR COLLEGE 


JerEMIAH BEVERLEY LILLARD* 


In considering the city junior college it is assumed that the 
institution is under the general control of the City Superin- 
tendent of Schools, that the personnel of the Board is the same 
as that of the elementary and high school districts with which 
the junior college district is coterminous, and that the problems 
of the junior college are intimately linked with those of the mu- 
nicipality in which it is located. And it is further assumed that 
in the consideration of the city junior college, the origin and 
development, together with some of the problems involved, of 
a particular junior college will be of more value to the reader 
than a more abstract and general discussion of the subject. 
Therefore, unless otherwise stated, all data and facts presented, 
observations made, and opinions expressed in this chapter refer 
to or are based upon experiences in the Sacramento Junior 
College. 


Growth and development of Sacramento Junior College. 
—The data in Table III (pp. 112-13) give a condensed history 
of its development. 


Discussion of table of growth.—Additional facts which may 
or may not have modified data in this table are: Any capital 
city has among its residents many who have been college- 
trained, an excellent library, and other influences favorable to 
educational progress. Sacramento, in particular, has no other 
institution of strictly college grade, is surrounded by thriving 
towns, and is imbued with the spirit of the pioneer, who, having 
set up an objective, goes forward until that objective is reached. 


* President, Sacramento Junior College, Sacramento, California. 
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The extra-hour courses that were introduced in 1922 are 
mainly for adults, many of whom are teachers in service, but 
the personnel of these classes is by no means limited to this 
group. For example, in the music and dramatics classes non- 
teachers predominate. Among the extra-hour subjects offered 
during the year 1926-1927 there were: Applied Art, Art Ap- 
preciation, Public School Art, Biology, The Constitution, Intro- 
duction to the Drama (planned for the period from 1926 to 
1929 inclusive), French, History of American Education, 
Italian, Music Appreciation, Music (Orchestra and Instru- 
ments), Psychology, Public Speaking, Public Education in 
California, and Spanish. 

The budgets of several years since 1922 have never been 
wholly used, but in no year has the residue been more than ap- 
proximately $10,000. In planning the budget for a rapidly 
growing institution it is-wise practice to include more than may 
be used. This residue is applied to reduce the estimated budget 
of the following year. It should be explained at this point that 
these budgets do not include interest on the bonded indebtedness 
of the college nor the funds necessary to pay off the bonds as 
they mature. 

Among the facts not brought out in the table it should be 
mentioned that the offerings grew from six or seven in 1916 to 
one hundred and seventy in 1927, that the public service ren- 
dered by speakers, glee clubs, and similar agencies increased in 
about the same proportion, and that the city school system is 
operating on the 6-3-3-2 plan. Incidentally it may be interest- 
ing, if not disconcerting, to certain proponents of the 6-4-4 plan 
to know that the 6-3-3-2 plan has not placed upon the junior 
college the serious drawbacks prophesied for it. Its morale, the 
success of its products, which is the real test, and the long list 
of alleged weaknesses, are not apparent when it is compared 
with the junior colleges operating under the 6-4-4 plan. 
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Site.—In selecting the site of a city junior college it is often 
difficult to combine size and accessibility and keep down the 
initial cost. But in a city with promise enough to warrant the 
establishment of such an institution all of these difficulties are 
easily overcome. Only faith, vision, and a knowledge of the 
illuminating history of the selection of elementary and high 
school sites are necessary; and this lack of foresight has often 
been applicable to standard colleges and universities as well. No 
junior college should be located on a.campus of less than fifty 
acres and a larger area is desirable. Inaccessibility is not as 
serious as at first thought it might seem. Many of the students 
are independent of public transportation. Any educational in- 
stitution has a tremendous pulling power in determining the 
direction of a city’s growth, and transportation facilities follow 
growth. Although the advantage may be temporarily in favor 
of a close-in location there is much to be said in favor of a 
campus that is not too near the center of a city. But wherever 
its location some one or more individuals charged with authority 
and responsibility should be on the campus twenty-four hours 
a day. 


Buildings and equipment.—Before locating any buildings, 
there should be a campus plan which provides for future 
growth. If the buildings are constructed so as to provide for 
expansion and to meet college requirements and not mere re- 
plicas of standard high schools, a good beginning will have been 
made. A good general principle to follow is that the inside 
should dominate the outside. It is highly desirable to provide 
lecture- and classrooms of varying sizes and with a wide spread 
from the smallest to the largest. It will be found economical to 
visualize classes that will run from 10 to 200 pupils. If lecture- 
and classrooms are to be fully utilized it is desirable, in fact, 
imperative, that offices for consultation and study be provided 
the instructors. Too much emphasis cannot be placed on the 
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necessity for providing restrooms for faculty and students, 
especially the latter, and the women students in particular. 
Comfortable cots may be secured at small cost. The experts in 
the several departments concerned at the University of Califor- 
nia have given and will give helpful suggestions both as to 
distribution of space for lecture-rooms, laboratories, and store- 
rooms and equipment. If funds are limited a combination 
auditorium-gymnasium can be built that will, temporarily at 
least, serve all needs. 

A Students’ Co-operative store should be considered in the 
plans. Such a store does not, in a city, meet with the opposition 
that often exists in the smaller communities. Its business is 
small and quite negligible when compared with the total volume 
of the same business in the city. Its service to the students is 
readily recognized. It is important, however, that as far as pos- 
sible a co-operative store limit itself to handling only such arti- 
cles as students actually demand and use in their college work. 

School Cafeteria.—Experience has demonstrated that a cafe- 
teria is a necessity. There are many kinds of eating-places in a 
city, and too many of those which cater to student trade do not 
furnish wholesome food. 

Equipment.—tIn the selection of equipment, experience indi- 
cates that as a general rule it is wise to use the types that the 
lower division instructors at the universities have found most 
serviceable. One junior college Board of Education included in 
the general contract practically all of the stationary equipment 
and some of the standard movable equipment, especially in the 
physics department, and saved thereby several thousand dollars. 
This implies, of course, that the architect be amenable to sug- 
gestion and that the instructors in departments where labora- 
tories are used know what they need and want. It is sound 
administrative policy to consult these instructors when making 
building plans. 
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Budget.—It is the function of the Board of Education to 
pass upon the annual budget. The administrator standing be- 
tween the President of the junior college and the Board, is the 
City Superintendent of Schools. In order properly to inform 
the Superintendent and the Board the President should know 
the budget thoroughly. In a city the taxpayers are near the 
college, and they, as well as the Superintendent and the Board 
will hold the President of the junior college responsible for eff- 
cient management. Besides, in a city there are other school 
budgets to consider. The bonding capacity of each of the three 
districts (elementary, high school, and junior college) is limited 
by law, and if each were bonded to the limit it would place a 
heavy burden on the taxpayer. The same general principle holds 
true for the annual budgets for maintenance. Consequently any 
consideration of the junior college budget must take into ac- 
count the total annual budget. The problem is one of adjust- 
ment, and might, if not skilfully handled, be the source of 
trouble which would handicap the proper development of all the 
districts involved. In addition to the school budget there is also 
a city’s bonded indebtedness and its maintenance budget to con- 
sider. 


Administration and organization.—The organization and 
administration of a city junior college through the faculty and 
other employees is generally less difficult, although more com- 
plex, than in a smaller junior college. The generally larger en- 
rollment facilitates the division of authority and responsibility, 
provided, of course, the President follows the administrative 
axiom that authority and responsibility must always be com- 
mensurate with each other. The President must always keep 
in mind, however, that his overhead expenses are not at great 
variance from a recognized standard. In a college of, say, a 
thousand students and a faculty of fifty there may be a Presi- 
dent and three deans, all of whom do some teaching. These 
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deans are classified as follows: Dean of the College in Charge 
of Extra-Curricular Activities, Dean of Men, and Dean of 
Women. Some of their duties will be indicated later. There is 
also on the executive staff a Registrar and a Secretary. In addi- 
tion to the regular instructors are two Librarians, one of whom 
is a Reference Librarian whose main duty is to assist students 
and instructors in reference reading. 


Courses of study.—The city junior college can offer many 
subjects to meet the diversified interests represented in its cos- 
mopolitan student body. This is true whether most of the 
students are preparing for upper division work, planning on 
making the junior college a finishing school, or taking special 
work to overcome deficiencies in their previous training or for 
any other purpose, immediate or remote. In listing offerings 
the administration must answer certain questions regarding 
each new subject considered. Some of these are: Will the 
budget permit it? Have we the instructor who can give it? 
Can we fit it into the program? What shall be the minimum en- 
rollment to assure its organization and continuance? Have we 
the necessary equipment (including books) to give it well? And 
if only one or two or three can be offered what shall be the basis 
of selection? 

All students who indicate the higher institution of learning in 
which they expect to do upper division work are given the 
information which will permit them to meet the prescribed re- 
quirements, and all students who do not expect to do so are 
given the information they need and want in the selection of 
subjects offered. Curricula are provided for those who are pre- 
paring for law, medicine, journalism, teaching, the several lines 
of commerce, nursing, dentistry, art, music, and what not. 

Housing.—In the absence of dormitories the housing of out- 
of-town students who do not commute is important, but by no 
means difficult. Many of them make their own arrangements 
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by living with relatives or friends acceptable to them or their 
parents or both. It is a good practice for the Dean of Men and 
the Dean of Women to advertise in the daily newspapers during 
the late summer and then investigate and inspect the places 
answering the advertisements. If these are classified so that the 
Dean of Men has a list of desirable places for men and the Dean 
of Women does the same for the women, and if both from time 
to time during the college year follow up the policy in a diplo- 
matic way, it is easily accomplished. . 


Extra-curricular activities.—As in all educational institu- 
tions the organization_and_administration_of extra-curricular 
activities is a real problem. This is especially true in a city 


where the personnel of so many outside organizations overlaps 


that of the college. Shall attendance at any, some, or all social 
events be limited to students of the college? If not, who may 
attend? If limited to all student, may those from private and 
junior high schools as well as those from senior high schools be 
admitted? May mature adults as well as those approximately 
of college age be included? May any college events be held off 
the campus? If so, which? May certain organizations, such as 
glee clubs and bands, take trips, and, if so, under what condi- 
tions? And athletics! What administration does not know the 
problems included! Fortunately in a city there is little meddling 
in athletics. There are too many other interests. Believing that 
practically all extra-curricular activities are worth fostering, 
regulation at Sacramento is accomplished by the following 
methods: There is a large general committee made up of those 
faculty members who may be responsible directly and indirectly 
for any extra-curricular activity. Its chairman is the Dean in 
Charge of Extra-Curricular Activities. This committee meets 
in May of each year and agrees on the major events to be spon- 
sored the following year and fixes the dates. Minor events are 
sandwiched in between. The committee follows a-set of rules 
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and regulations dealing with the limits on the dates chosen, the 
supervision of the several events scheduled, the handling of 
moneys, and other similar matters. 


Internal organization.—Other committees in the junior col- 
lege are: The Athletic Committee is made up of the Dean of 
Men, the Dean of Extra-Curricular Activities, and the Comp- 
troller. It represents the athletic policies of the college in all 
athletic relationships within and without the institution. The 
Executive Committee is composed of the Dean of Men, the 
Dean of Women, the Dean of Extra-Curricular Activities, the 
Comptroller, and the Registrar, who is its secretary. The 
Equipment and Supplies Committee is composed of representa- 
tives of all departments using equipment and supplies. Annually, 
in January, the President submits an estimated total budget for 
equipment and supplies, and the representatives of the several 
departments present their needs for the following year. Alloca- 
tions are made on the basis of these discussions and other 
considerations, and requisitions are made accordingly. The 
Commencement Committee is appointed by the President. It 
has complete charge of the Commencement exercises. The 
graduating class, however, makes its own plans for the other 
events of Commencement week. The Faculty Social Committee 
is elected each year by the instructors and plans all social events 
in which members of the faculty participate. 

The duties of the Comptroller, who is in reality also a treas- 
urer, are many and varied. In a city where there are hundreds 
of stores, where the personnel of the Student Council and other 
organizations changes from semester to semester, albeit a few 
of the officers hold over for two or more semesters, and owing 
to the fact that students are not essentially different from adults 
in the outside world in matters of business procedure, it is de- 
sirable, if not imperative, that a permanent officer be appointed 
and that there be definite regulations regarding the handling of 
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funds. At Sacramento the Comptroller is a member of the fac- 
ulty. The Student Council and all other organizations have 
student business managers. All moneys collected by them go 
through the Comptroller’s hands and he has no authority to 
pay any bill that has not been authorized by official action of the 
organization to which it belongs. He also collects all college 
fees and fines belonging to the Board of Education and is the 
treasurer for the faculty. He is under bond, and his books are 
open at all times for inspection and audit. 

In any large institution one individual must be held respon- 
sible for the checking in of equipment and supplies. The 
following plan has worked successfully: The custodian of 
buildings is given all purchase orders. When they arrive he 
checks them and then turns them over to the instructor by 
whom they are to be used, who re-checks them with his original 
requisition at hand. Both sign the order, which is turned in to 
the President, who countersigns it before it is sent to the busi- 
ness manager for payment. Also, any article belonging to the 
junior college which is loaned, sent out for repairs, or for any 
other reason removed and returned, must go through the cus- 
todian on a written order by an individual responsible to the 
administration of the college. 


Student advisement.—The problem of advising students, 
referred to above, is an important one. The Dean of Men and 
the Dean of Women advise and confer with the Seniors in the 
local senior high school before their graduation. Help is given 
all who desire it regardless of whether or not they expect to 
enter the local junior college. It is obvious that no matter how 
well students may be guided in the high school, the experts in 
the receiving institution who are dealing daily with college con- 
ditions can be of splendid service. They are very real transition 
agents: They give the student time before entering college to 
think over his objectives; they assure him of friends at court; 
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they increase the probability that he will later avail himself of 
their counsel. The deans give the course in orientation required 
of all entering Freshmen, which is an added factor in bringing 
counsellor and student into closer relationships. And the stu- 
dent does seek counsel on a hundred different matters, most of 
them personal and many of them of vital importance to the 
individual concerned. The junior college has a tremendous re- 
sponsibility in insuring those who attend it that, in its efforts 
to maintain a high standard of scholarship, it remains human. 
In the matter of helping new students these deans have the co- 
operation of an organization of students who, on registration 
days, meet all new students and steer them about until they feel 
at home. 


Program making.—After the student has registered he is 
sent to the dean concerned. If the student has set up a voca- 
tional objective he is sent to an instructor who will assist him 
in making out his semester’s program. Pre-legal students are 
sent to the instructor in law, those who expect to specialize in 
music to the instructor in music, and engineers to the engineer- 
ing department instructor. Students who have no vocational 
objectives constitute a special group to be given special consid- 
eration by the deans. The deans check all programs before they 
go to the Registrar’s Office, where they are re-checked before 
filing. 

The Dean of Women has been given material machinery for 
furthering her work. Adjoining her office on one side are two 
small restrooms and a lavatory. On the other side is a fully 
equipped kitchenette, beyond which is a nicely furnished recep- 
tion room. Across the hall are two women’s lounging-rooms, 
comfortably equipped with tables, cots, and chairs. One is for 
teachers and the other for students. The reception room is fre- 
quently used. Some notion of its precise purpose is made clear 
in listing a few of the many events for which it has been used: 
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president’s reception to instructors; series of receptions of 
women students to their mothers and friends; January and May 
receptions to Seniors in contributing and near-by high schools. 


Student employment.—Many junior college students who 
live in the city as well as those from the outside need employ- 
ment. If they are urged to indicate the fact when they confer 
with the deans at the beginning of the year or before, they can 
be advised to arrange their weekly programs to fit into part-time 
jobs in stores, manufacturing establishments, and elsewhere. 
The plan of having two students construct their programs so as 
to supplement each other on one job is desirable. The Dean of 
Men takes charge of placement for men and the Dean of 
Women for the women. Students living out of the city usually 
find their own summer jobs at home, but those living in the 
city are not, as a rule, quite so successful. In general, however, 
it is easier to obtain city positions in the summer than during 
the time college is in session, because this is the time of the year 
when many employers and employees take their vacations. On 
the other hand, except in service stations, ice cream parlors, and 
similar establishments, much of the summer trade is shifted to 
the small towns and the summer resorts. 


Student participation in college life—tIn a city junior 
college it would seem inevitable that the students would not 
participate freely in the life of the institution because of their 
other affiliations. With us this is not true, but it is a problem 
which the city junior college cannot treat lightly. The question 
whether it is to be a glorified high school with all the restric- 
tions that are apparently necessary for controlling high school 
pupils or whether it is to be a lower division college made up of 
students who with a minimum of intelligent guidance can, in 
a large measure, solve their own problems, must be answered 
wisely. It has been the experience of the city junior college, 
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located on its own campus and in which no cramping high 
school traditions prevail or will be permitted to intrude, that a 
real college atmosphere exists. The Sacramento Junior College 
is in a system operating on the 6-3-3-2 plan, a majority of its 
faculty is made up of recent college graduates, and the students 
have been encouraged to initiate, organize, and administer their 
affairs with legitimate college freedom. They have been en- 
couraged, with a minimum of regulations, to experiment under 
conditions where failure is less serious than it would be in the 
outside world later on. Despite the wails of older critics there 
is something inspiring and heartening in seeing a group of en- 
thusiastic underclassmen assuming responsibility for developing 
and carrying out college projects. Any junior college which 
fails to recognize the important aspects of this problem is failing 
to realize the possibilities of its contribution to the leadership of 
the future, and, paradoxical as it may seem, to the encourage- 
ment and development of real scholarship. The following or- 
ganizations under the management of students are in operation: 
The Associated Students, which has general charge of all stu- 
dent affairs including athletics, debating, dramatics, and social 
events ; it publishes a weekly and an annual. In the college are 
German, Spanish, and French clubs, a big-letter, and a small- 
letter society, an engineers’ club, men’s and women’s glee clubs, 
quartets, an Art Students’ League, a Music Students’ Associa- 
tion, an English honor and a Junior College honor society, a 
Philosophical Club, a Cosmopolitan Club, and a College Y. 


Scholarship.—Administrators of a city junior college are 
quite used to hearing visitors casually remark, “Of course in a 
city you have so many distractions that you have difficulty in 
keeping up your standards of scholarship.” As a matter of fact 
the data at our disposal do not verify this statement. Students 
come from remote districts, commute, and live in the city where 
the college is located ; and conditions favorable and unfavorable 
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for effective study exist for those who live in boarding-houses 
and for those who live at home. The fact that certain students 
have been spoon-fed does not absolve the instructor from using 
every known device to help them to take care of themselves ; and 
the fact that some of them do not have favorable study 
conditions where they lodge makes it necessary for the college 
to provide on its campus the best possible facilities and condi- 
tions for effective study. Indeed it is the business of the college, 
by every legitimate means, to remove as many handicaps as pos- 
sible. 


Mid-year promotions.—In a city mid-year promotions af- 
fect the junior college calendar, especially if the college year is 
shorter than the high school year. Suppose that the college year 
is thirty-six weeks in length and the high school forty and both 
open at the same time. This is precisely what is done; and by 
having a junior college mid-year vacation, the high school grad- 
uate may enter the junior college on the opening date of the 
second semester. The previous year the junior college opened 
two weeks late in the fall to accommodate mid-year transfers, 
but this was abandoned because the vacation is necessary to 
give the Registrar a chance to clear up the business of the first 
semester and get ready for the second. When the larger out- 
side contributing high schools turn out any considerable number 
of mid-year graduates a conference looking to some kind of 
adjustment will probably be necessary. 


Assemblies.—In a city there are numerous agencies that 
attempt to get hearings before college classes and assemblies, 
and some of them go so far as to insist on selecting the time 
most convenient for them to appear. They often exert great 
pressure, and the administrator who once yields to their re- 
quests or to the appeals of others for permission to distribute 
documents or post notices is doomed to grief. A safe procedure 
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to follow is to set aside in the college schedule one hour a week 
for holding assemblies, an hour when no college classes can be 
listed, and to make the general rule that assemblies may be held 
at no other time. 


Co-operating agencies.—A city junior college is regarded 
by service clubs, parent-teacher circles, community drives, cam- 
paign directors, state societies, and similar organizations as a 
service institution. In Sacramento Junior College, members of 
the faculty have given seventy-five public addresses, and the 
musical organizations have given over a hundred public per- 
formances. The Art and Dramatics departments have also done 
a great deal along this line. If not controlled this may interfere 
with the main purpose of the college. In fact, it is one of the 
duties of the extra-curricular committee, already referred to, 
to keep a proper balance between curricular and extra-curricular 
activities. How to stimulate and encourage initiative and en- 
thusiasm of students and, at the same time, get the maximum 
of efficiency in the regular college work, is a question of tre- 
mendous importance in any college. After all, unless the sacri- 
fice be too great, there is much to be gained for the city and the 
section in which it is located, for the college, and for the partici- 
pants, by rendering such public service. Service clubs (and 
similar organizations, too) may be all that their name implies. 
One club gives eleven scholarships to the local junior college 
and another one a scholarship to a graduate who elects to con- 
tinue work in an institution of higher grade. Another club is 
planning on establishing a loan fund for needy students. 


Traditions.—College customs which in time become tradi- 
tions and many of which come in ready-made from other col- 
legiate institutions cannot be idly ignored. Every city has a 
history and its history may reflect itself in these customs. For 
example, at Sacramento, the legacies of the pioneer are influ- 
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encing, as they properly should, to some degree at least, the 
junior college. How many of the traditions of the older col- 
leges should or will become fixtures must, it seems, be settled at 
the time of their advent or never. It is well to bear in mind 
that while the junior college must be free from high school 
traditions it must also beware lest it find itself dominated by 
standard college and university traditions. It is a new and 
unique institution and must in a large measure make its own 
traditions, evaluating and adapting them to fit its particular 
ideals and objectives. 


Segregation of recommended and non-recommended 
students.—Two types of high school graduates enter the 
junior college: Those fully recommended and those not fully 
recommended. They are locally designated as Form A and 
Form B students. The plans of procedure vary in city and other 
junior colleges. If the generally recommended plan of segre- 
gation be followed it may be done in several ways: (1) on the 
basis of the high school principal’s recommendation; (2) on 
the basis of an aptitude test; (3) on the basis of the number of 
recommendations in the several subjects offered for matricula- 
tion; (4) on their high school grades in subjects students elect 
to continue in college; and (5) on the basis of their vocational 
objectives. Or, they may not be segregated at all. If segrega- 
tion is resorted to it is clear that the city junior college can do 
it easily, but even here the element of cost may outweigh other 
considerations. In making the decision many things must be 
considered, some of which are: Is the procedure to be the same 
in the purely lecture, the discussion, and the laboratory classes? 
Will the students in classes in certain subjects be more handi- 
capped by being divided into very small homogeneous groups 
than by being mixed in larger heterogeneous groups? As a 
matter of fact many students find themselves in colleges where 
segregation is not practiced. Whether or not more students 
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find themselves in colleges where segregation is practiced, the 
oracle, so far as the author knows, has not made known. A 
comparison of the grades of students in higher institutions who 
transfer from junior colleges where both plans are followed do 
not reveal an iota of difference, and recent findings indicating 
that 40 per cent of the non-recommended group rate higher in 
college than the average of the fully recommended group would 
seem to confirm the idea that even temporary segregation of 
college Freshmen into A and B groups for instructional pur- 
poses may be doing an injustice to many students and placing 
an unnecessary responsibility on the administrative machinery 
of the college and an unnecessary expense on the taxpayer. 


General considerations.—Such problems as requirements 
for admission, prescribed subjects, scholarship requirements, 
grades and grade points, disqualifications for deficiencies, at- 
tendance requirements, students’ programs, fees and deposits, 
requirements for graduation, withdrawals, recommendations 
and transfers, salary schedules, and faculty meetings have been 
omitted because the procedure is more or less alike at all junior 
colleges wheresoever located. 

A city junior college is complex. Complexity carries with it 
concomitant responsibility in organization, administration, and 
supervision. And complexity also carries with it abundant pos- 
sibilities for mistakes. And just now when the whole junior 
college movement is under fire by certain critics it is imperative 
that it justify its existence by efficient management, and by a 
service which can be rendered as effectively in no other way. 
An encouraging element in the recent activity of its adverse 
critics is found in the old adage that “nobody kicks a dead 
horse.” 


CHAPTER IX 


EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES IN A 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


WILLIAM D. FULLER* 


The problem.—The educational value of extra-curricular 
activities is no longer a matter of argument. With the junior 
college it is a matter of determining what these activities shall | 
be and how they shall be controlled. With the small junior 
college where the emphasis is placed upon striving for academic \ 
standards in the preparation for upper division work, there isa | 
danger of the institution becoming an educational factory. In_ 
a study made of the problems of junior colleges as expressed by 
the deans, frequent mention was made of the problem of con- 
trolling social activities. Also in a study made of the criticisms 
of fifty junior college graduates who had gone on to upper divi- 
sion work a lack of college spirit was. frequently mentioned. 
We must keep in mind however that these graduates were of 
the earlier junior college classes before the social activities had 
been developed. The extra-curricular activities of the junior 
college must spring from the desires of the students, and any 
“artificial social control that does not recognize the fundamental 


principles underlying student desires will fail. 


What the high school graduate expects of college.— 
When the student graduates from high school and enters col- 
lege he expects to find something new. He is “going to college” 
and he expects to find there an atmosphere different from that 
of the high school. He himself comes to the college with a 
changed point of view. 


* Professor of Psychology and Education, Modesto Junior College, Mo- 
desto, California. 
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How a junior college meets this demand.—It is plain that 
a junior college housed in a part of the high school plant, 
tutored by high school instructors, controlled by high school 
discipline, where all the members of the class are familiar faces, 
and where the student goes home at night to the same environ- 
ment that he has ‘had during his four years of high school, is a 
disappointment to the would-be college student. It is a difficult 
problem for the dean of the junior college to satisfy the longing 
for college freedom and college spirit without demoralizing the 
high school in which his students carry on their activities. The 
activities of the junior college student are, at first, viewed by 
the public in the light of high school activities, and soon criti- 
cism is brought upon the dean for the looseness of his discipline. 
At the same time criticism comes from the student body because 
of the narrowness and lack of freedom. These conflicting 
forces place the dean of the small junior college in an embar- 
rassing position. Another factor of limitation comes from the 
fact that a large percentage of the student body come from 
distances such that it is impossible to get them together for 
evening activities. If transportation is furnished, those who 
live at some distance must leave the building in the afternoon. 

Still another factor that tends to mitigate against the develop- 
ment of college spirit is the small enrollment as compared with 
the high school. The high schools of California are organized 
on such a large scale, with such extensive plants, and such 
varied programs of activities, that they correspond well with 
good-sized colleges. They are able to conduct their activities on 
a large scale through the organization of student body associa- 
tions, clubs, athletics, and so on. In comparison with these we 
find the small group of junior college students more or less at 
a loss to know what to do to develop an esprit de corps, know- 
ing that anything that they may undertake is limited both by 
financial support and number of participants and that, it looks 
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insignificant in the sight of the high school. In many cases they 
are not able to compete with the high school even in athletics 
and other competitive activities. They must turn their attention 
to quality production. 

In cases where the junior college has an enrollment of three 
hundred or more and especially when these are separately or- 
ganized and distinct from the high school, where the instructors 
are largely devoting their entire time to junior college work, 
the problem of developing the college spirit is different. Here 
one limitation comes from the fact that there are no traditions 
and that students are retained for two years only. In spite of 
the limitations much is being done in the leading junior colleges 
to satisfy the demand for college activities and college spirit. 
A study of these attempts reveals the following activities, some 
of which are general and others peculiar to certain schools. 


Student activities in the Modesto Junior College.—In 
discussing the activities of a particular junior college it is not 
the intention to set up a model for other institutions but simply 
to show what has been done in one junior college during the 
past five years to take care of the student desires for social 
activities. The various organizations together with their objec- 
tives, as they are stated from a student point of view, will first 
be enumerated and later commented upon as to their educational 
value. 


The student body association.—Next to the influence of 
_athletics in developing college spirit is the is the student body associa- 
_tion. This organization is made up of all up of all members of the school 
who pay their dues, amounting to $7:50 per year. As privileges 
‘the membership carries the right to vote on student body affairs, 
the right to hold office and represent the school in various activi- 
ties, and reduced prices or admission without extra fees to vari- 
ous school activities. The object of the association is to act as 


——— 
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a clearing-house for all Student activities. Each independent 


“club or organization springing up spontaneously sooner or later 
seeks admission to the student body association in some form 


Semioe: are aoe and paid. 

The association is managed by a board of directors including 
a faculty adviser and the dean as ex-officio members. Much of 
the success of the management of student body affairs depends 
upon the character of the faculty adviser. During the first year 
the association, a feeble organization, carried on few activities, 
aside from athletics, and ended with a deficit of a thousand dol- 
lars, after which it was reorganized and has had for the past 
four years as faculty adviser a man of rich scholarship, keen 
insight, and business ability. His direction has come to be wel- 
comed and his judgment on critical points accepted in a co- 
operative spirit. He aims to get this with the least domination, 
and out of it grows a training for those associated with him 
that is a valuable part of their education. As proof of its 
success, the deficit was paid and the association now has a fund 
of between three and four thousand dollars upon which it can 
draw for any activities. When a play requiring payment for 
royalty is to be given, a check can be immediately forwarded, 
and advantage can be taken of discounts in the purchase of 
supplies for athletics. Not only has the association been con- 
ducted on a sound financial basis but it has taken over one after 
another of the various activities for which it is financially 
responsible. 


Women’s Association.—One of the most valuable assets of 
the school in the development of college spirit and goodwill is 
the Women’s Association, which started as an organization by 
itself with a few girls. It now has a membership open to all 
the girls of the college who hold student body tickets, which 
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tends to make the institution more democratic. The officers 
consist of President, Vice-President, Secretary, Treasurer, 
Chairman of the Social Committee, Chairman of the Welfare 
Committee, and Chairman of the Athletic Committee. 

The aim of the association is to promote the spirit of good 
fellowship, loyalty, and democracy. Beside the monthly lunch- 
eons which are enjoyed by all the girls, various social affairs 
have been given. Among these may be mentioned a jinks party 
as a form of reception for Freshman girls, a costume party, an 
Irish luncheon, a lawn party, and at the last of the year a 
mother-daughter tea. This latter was the only formal affair and 
had its value in the fact that the girls carried out very success- 
fully a formal reception and tea. Someone may ask how these 
functions of the Women’s Association differ from high school 
activities. The difference is in the character of the program and 
in the attitude of the girls, which is that of maturity. Proof of 
this is shown in the fact that women members of the faculty are 
invited and enjoy the meetings thoroughly. 

The writer cannot speak too highly of the influence of the 
Women’s Association upon the Freshman girls who come from 
different high schools and feel themselves more or less strange 
at the opening of school, and also the influence upon the girls 
themselves in their opportunity to train for leadership. 

The college paper —Under the leadership of the instructor in 
journalism, as faculty adviser, a staff of twelve students is 
engaged in editing and publishing the college paper. The Col- 
legian makes an appeal to the various organizations of the 
school and stimulates an interest in school activities. Subscrip- 
tion is free to those who hold student-body tickets and the 
bi-weekly issues are looked forward to with eagerness. Besides 
tending to develop college spirit and cement together the various 
interests it gives opportunity for training of a worth-while 
nature in journalism. 
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The Rifle Club.—The Rifle Club is interesting in that it had 
its origin with a group of young men who wanted to compete 
in the National Inter-Collegiate Shooting Competition, in which 
three of its members won national distinction and the college 
ranked second. These young men financed their activities by 
membership dues. A member of the faculty was asked to act as 
adviser and to witness the contests. At the present time the dues 
are reduced to twenty-five cents, and the organization can look 
to the student body association for financial support. The past 
year the membership was eighteen. 

The Varsity Club.—The Varsity Club was organized in 1923 
with a membership of fifteen men and with the Dean and two 
members of the faculty as honorary members. The qualification 
for membership is the owning of a letter in a major sport. The 
purpose of the club is to uphold the dignity of the letter. The 
club states as its objectives for next year, aside from a few 
social functions, acting as a permanent rally committee, func- 
tioning as a vigilance committee, and seeing that the various 
sports are conducted in an orderly manner. The club numbers 
thirty-eight. 

The Parochy Club.—Parochy is the women’s athletic club. 
Membership is based on two hundred athletic points which are 
awarded in the various school teams. A letter is awarded only 
to those who win six hundred athletic points. The purpose of 
the club is to advance the interest in athletic activities and to 
sponsor and promote all sports. Several social affairs were 
given during the year, including a bridge party and the initia- 
tion of new members. The girls have chosen pins to be worn 
by all members. 

The Y.W.C.A.—The college Y.W.C.A. has as its objectives 
stimulating Christian fellowship, furnishing interest in better 
things of life, and setting a standard of high ideals. Three 
meetings were held each month, one in which general discus- 
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sion was carried on, one in which a student program was pre- 
sented, and one in which a talk was given by an outside speaker. 
The chief social events of the year were a joint luncheon and a 
joint banquet with the Y.M.C.A. Membership included thirty- 
nine women. . 

The Y.M.C.A.—Like the Y.W.C.A., the Y.M.C.A. of the 
college is a self-organized group choosing its own faculty ad- 
viser. It holds meetings every Tuesday noon and aims to 
furnish interesting and instructive programs for all college men. 
The college association was represented at the Bible Institute 
and at the Y.M.C.A. Convention. At the latter there were ten 
men from the college. During the past year the college “Y” 
attempted the publication of a semi-monthly paper giving the 
leading events of the county “Y” work. One of the members 
designed a “Y” pin which was adopted by the National Field 
Council as the official pin. Membership included forty-six men. 

The Home Economics Club.—The Home Economics Club of 
twenty members has been affiliated with the national chapter. 
During the past year the club visited various high schools in the 
county and gave talks on the subject of home economics. The 
social activities have tended to increase the interest in the home 
economics department. They included a dancing party in De- 
cember, followed later by a bridge party, two luncheons, a 
farewell party to Sophomore girls, and a week-end house party 
in the mountains. The scholarship pin was awarded to the girl 
majoring in home economics and receiving the highest grades. 

The Engineers Clubk.—Among the new clubs which have 
been organized during the past year is the Engineers Club. This 
club is a junior chapter of the American Association of Engi- 
neers. It began with a membership of 75 per cent of all men 
enrolled in engineering courses, but soon gained 100 per cent 
membership, in recognition of which it was presented a silver 
loving-cup by the District Director of the American Association 
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of Engineers. This was the first club west of the Mississippi to 
obtain a 100 per cent membership. The club organized trips to 
various engineering projects such as the raising of the span of 
the famous Carquinez bridge. 


Women’s Glee Club.—A keen interest has been taken by 
thirty-two women in the work of the glee club in providing 
musical programs for various local entertainments. A group of 
eighteen girls from the club assisted in an interesting program 
given over radio Station KPO. 


Men’s Glee Club.—During the past year the Men’s Glee Club 
has had an increased membership. Their interest is shown by 
the fact that its members were willing to sacrifice their noon 
luncheon hour for rehearsals in order not to conflict with the 
regular schedule of the college. The combined men’s and 
women’s glee clubs presented an attractive cantata, The Build- 
ing of the Ship, and later the opera Firefly, by Friml. This 
presentation was without doubt the most ambitious and suc- 
cessful of the musical events during the life of the college. The 
opera was presented on two nights by a well-chosen and thor- 
oughly trained cast. The cost of production including royalties 
was approximately nine hundred dollars. The presentations 
were given in a downtown theater, which was filled to capacity 
both nights. Critics from outside pronounced it a remarkably 
finished product of college standard. Such productions do much 
not only to develop college spirit and atmosphere but to serve 
the surrounding territory with high-grade entertainment and 
bring people to realize the value of the institution to the com- 
munity. 

The Dramatics Society—One of the most successful organi- 
zations of the college has been the Dramatics Society, with 
sixty-five members during the past year. The society has, as 
faculty adviser, the instructor of dramatics, whose work has 
been recognized by the state association in making her the 
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editor of the state journal. The character of the work is indi- 
cated by the type of plays presented. The past year the follow- 
ing plays were given in a downtown theater, each for two 
evenings: The Admirable Crichton, Icebound, Easy Payments, 
and As You Like It. There had been a demand on the part of 
the student body for a lighter and more popular type of play. 
To satisfy this, Easy Payments was given, after which the 
students admitted that the policy of the department in present- 
ing a higher type of play and building up a community interest 
in better plays was best, and there was no longer a desire for 
the lighter play. The aim of the society to create artistic pre- 
sentations, rather than to make money, as is often the case in 
high school plays, has been well realized. 


Beta Phi.—Beta Phi is the natural science club, which prom- 
ises to be one of the active organizations of the future. The 
club was organized in March with an aim of promoting interest 
in science. Three meetings were held and a keen interest was 
taken by a membership of eighty-six. 


The Debating Club.—During the past year the debating club 
of twenty-four members was most active. Meetings were held 
once a month including social affairs. Several debating teams 
were trained by the coach, which resulted in winning the cham- 
pionship of the league. 


The Annual.—A staff of thirteen members was busy 
throughout the year in editing the annual. Members of this 
staff must have the approval of the faculty and continue their 
service for a year. An attempt is made to get away from the 
high school annual and produce something worthy of a college 
book. 

The Masque.—The girls of the college present a masque in 
the park each year in June. This annual event is looked forward 
to by the townspeople with considerable interest. Costuming 
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for the masque is done under the direction of the Art and Home 
Economics departments. 


Athletics.—The most common extra-curricular activity of the 
junior colleges is athletics. The college here treated has been 
fortunate in having as its coaches men who were interested not 
only in winning teams but in the development of men, and there 
has grown up on the part of the student body a very strong 
feeling for clean and wholesome sportsmanship. The junior 
college offers more opportunity than the larger institutions for 
individuals to participate in competitive games and consequently 
opportunity to develop outstanding athletes. Evidence of this 
is found in the number of junior college graduates at the uni- 
versity who have won distinction in their various lines. The 
usual forms of athletics are all carried on with a larger number 
of students participating. For two years the college has been 
the winner of the California Coast Basketball championship. 
An unusual interest is taken in track and field work. Owing to 
the interests of the Dean and his skill in coaching, many good 
track men are developed. A list of college records may be of 
interest: 100-yard dash, 10.0; 220-yard dash, 21.9; 440-yard 
run, 50.4; 880-yard run, 2.03.3; mile run, 4.41.0; 120-yard 
high hurdles, 15.3 ; 220-yard low hurdles, 24.4; shot put, 46 ft. 
9 in.; discus, 142 ft.; javelin, 178 ft. 9 in.; broad jump, 20 ft. 
7 in.; high jump, 5 ft. 113 in.; pole vault, 12 ft. 6 in.; 880- 
yard relay, 1.35; mile relay, 3.35.3. Football, tennis, and base- 
ball for men, and basketball, volley ball, baseball, and tennis for 
women complete the list of athletic activities. 

School assemblies.—One of the growing forces in developing 
school spirit is the student participation in school assemblies. 
These assemblies are usually called at the request of the student 
body for the purpose of discussing various topics of interest to 
the students in general. They give opportunity for leadership in 
taking charge of an assembly and for extemporaneous speaking. 
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Student activities and the faculty——Much of the success 
of the student activities in a junior college depends upon the 
attitude and assistance of the faculty. If every member of the 
faculty saw the functions of the junior college only in terms of 
hours and grades in his own subject, there could be no whole- 
some development of student activities. In all of the activities 
mentioned above the more or less wholesome influence of the 
faculty may be seen. Junior college students are easy to lead; 
they are not spoiled nor hampered by traditions. They welcome 
leadership, but not domination. The work is somewhere be- 
tween that of the high school and the university in the matter 
of direction. Space does not permit a discussion of the influence 
of the outside activities entered into by the faculty members 
themselves in developing a genuine college atmosphere. Another 
factor in the development of activities is the harmonious and 
co-operative spirit of the faculty itself, working under a dean 
who is always conscious of the educational value of the activi- 
ties and ready to listen to the desires of students. One of the 
first plans at the opening of the school year is to develop this 
spirit through the faculty club and a picnic. This is followed 
by a general school picnic planned and carried out jointly by the 
faculty and students. 


What activities mean to the school.—The junior college 
as a new institution having democratization as one of its major 
objectives, can accomplish this through the extra-curricular 
activities more thoroughly than through classroom assignments 
in subject-matter. It is the extra-curricular activities that bring 
the junior college to the attention of the public, and their char- 
acter must be such as to lift the college above the level of the 
high school. It is the high character of activities and thorough 
co-operation of faculty and student body that the junior college 
should strive to attain. Its activities must be distinguished by 
the quality of performance. 
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The influence of the activities upon neighboring high 
schools.—Both the faculty and the students participate in 
furnishing service and entertainment for the neighboring high 
schools. Musical programs, plays, debates, assembly speakers, 
judges in contests, etc., furnish valuable service to the high 
schools and set college standards before them. In one case, a 
high school twenty-five miles distant, had not shown much 
interest in the junior college until the community decided to ask 
the college to put over a lyceum course for them. One of the 
numbers given was a college play for which a nominal admis- 
sion charge was made. This was sufficient to pay the traveling 
expenses of the talent for the entire course. This school now 
looks upon the junior college as its own. 


Later activities in the university.—The two years’ training 
in junior college is not lost when the student enters the univer- 
sity. Two of the athletes of the University of California who 
were selected to be sent East were from one junior college. At 
the same time two boys received the “C” in athletics, one was 
elected to Phi Beta Kappa, another to an honorary society, 
another as treasurer of the Chemical Association, another to a 
pre-medical association, one given a part in a play, one selected 
as stage manager of university dramatics, while a young lady 
was elected as vice-president of the W.A.A. All these students 
were from a small group transferred from one junior college 
to the university. 


Extent of participation—Checking over the list of activi- 
ties and the number of students participating, we find 511 en- 
rollments in a school of less than 400. This includes the officers 
and members of the clubs but not the names of those in the 
Student Body Association, which includes practically all. It is 
safe to say that 80 per cent of all the students may be found 
in one or more of the school activities, not including athletics. 
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One cannot overestimate the cultural value of this work to the 
student and to the community. The fear that the junior college 
will lose the cultural training of the old type college is easily 
dispelled, especially if we take a more modern view of the 
meaning of culture. What these young men and women are 
getting from being associated with faculty leaders in the differ- 
ent lines and from the added opportunity for participation in 
student activities may not be the same as that given by the old 
type of college, but it is surely fitting them to live under modern 
conditions by keeping them in an uplifting democratic environ- 
ment for at least two years beyond the high school. 


CHAPTER X 


CO-OPERATIVE PART-TIME WORK IN THE 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


ARTHUR G. PauL* anp Howarp H. Brisst 


The co-operative idea in education.—Co-operative educa- 
tion is no longer a theory. Fifteen colleges and universities are 
operating co-operative departments. 


University of Cincinnati.—In 1906 Dr. Herman Schneider, 
who had worked his way through Lehigh University, secured 
authority at the University of Cincinnati to try a plan which he 
had worked out as a result of his experience as a student—the 
co-operative plan. 


Cincinnati had at that time 134 engineering students, 27 of whom 
elected to work upon the new basis and 107 remained in the regular 
courses. Co-operative option was offered to students in mechanical, 
electrical, and chemical engineering. In 1909 it was extended to 
the students in civil engineering. The number of students in the 
regular courses dwindled until they were discontinued in 1919, because 
they were too small to maintain. The number of co-operating firms has 
risen from 15 in 1906, to over 200 at the present time, and the range of 
these firms has steadily widened. At first they were all purely local. 
Today there are many at Dayton and others at Hamilton, Columbus, 
Cleveland, and even at more distant points. The co-operating firms 
include rolling mills, iron-works, public service corporations, a wide 
variety of manufacturers in the metal trades, railways, civil engineering 
operations, chemical plants, and many others. 

At first the course covered nine months a year for six years. Later ° 
it was changed to five years of 11 months each. A period of alternation 
of two weeks was adopted and maintained until this year, when it was 


* Director, Riverside Junior College, Riverside, California. 
+ Director of Co-operative Education, Riverside Junior College, River- 
side, California. 
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lengthened to one month for the third, fourth, and fifth years only, the 
first and second years remaining on the bi-weekly basis. In 1919 the 
College of Commerce was merged with the College of Engineering, 
and its students were also placed upon the co-operative basis in banks, 
offices, and various business institutions. In 1920 women were admitted 
to co-operative instruction in the School of Commerce, and they also 
are working on a similar basis. There are now at the College of Engi- 
neering and Commerce in the University of Cincinnati about 1,000 
students, all on the co-operative basis. The system has had a longer 
try-out here and on a much larger scale:than anywhere else. The fact 
that the co-operative plan has completely superseded the regular course 
is significant.t 


Antioch College.—Antioch College represents an institution 
entirely given over to the co-operative plan. 


The Antioch purpose is to bring about a balanced development of 
character, intelligence, and power. Any novelty in its program is due 
to the endeavor to correct prevailing disproportionate emphasis upon 
elements of personality or of environments. Antioch combines in six 
years a liberal college education, vocational training, and apprenticeship 
to practical life. 

Required courses include widely varied liberal subjects, and training 
for physical health and economic sense. Vocational courses help stu- 
dents decide upon their vocations and prepare for callings such as 
engineering, business administration, journalism, home and _ institu- 
tional management, and education. Administrative ability is emphasized, 
rather than specialized technique. 

Half-time practical work in alternate five-week periods develops re- 
sponsibility and helps students decide upon and prepare for vocations.” 

Antioch was founded in 1853, reorganized in 1921. 

Antioch is co-educational. Enrollment is limited to about 600 
students. 

The students are from 41 states and 10 foreign countries... . 28 per 
cent are from Ohio. 

They work in 11 states, with 151 employers. 


1 Joseph W. Roe, “Co-operative Plan of Engineering Education,” Man- 
agement Engineering, Vol. II, No. 5 (May 1922). 


2 Antioch Notes, December 1, 1925. 
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Antioch confers B.S., M.S., A.B., A.M. degrees. 
It co-operates with schools of art and music.’ 


The co-operative plan at Riverside.—Although co-operative 
education has not been introduced on a very large scale in insti- 
tutions of junior college rank, where it has been tried under 
proper direction a measure of success has been achieved. 

Young men and women of Riverside County have an unusual 
and remarkable opportunity for a professional education in a 
special co-operative course which has been inaugurated and 
carried on successfully at Riverside Junior College for the past 
five years. 


Institutions co-operating.—In co-operation with many of the 
leading engineering and technical organizations of southern 
California this institution is giving practical as well as theoret- 
ical training for such professions as engineering, nursing, 
library work, and architecture. Its graduates finish in two years 
at such institutions as the California Institute of Technology, 
Oregon Agriculture College, and the University of California, 
generally with high honors. With or without the final instruc- 
tion in these higher institutions these Riverside students are 
going out into the world equipped with technical instruction and 
with a background of varied and important experience in the 
profession in which they are to find their life work. 

In the operation of the co-operative course the junior college 
students are placed in actual employment with co-operating 
firms, including such organizations as the Riverside Community 
Hospital, The Riverside Portland Cement Company, Hanford 
Iron Works, Douglas Airplane Factory, The Southern Sierras 
Power Company, Riverside Public Library, The Santa Ana 
Sugar Company, and G. Stanley Wilson, Architect. These 
firms have all taken ‘“‘co-op” students at one time or another. 


1 [bid., March 15, 1925. 
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Alternating periods of study and work.—For periods of six 
weeks at a time these students carry on as regular employees the 
varied activities to which they are assigned with their employers, 
and receive compensation according to the type of service ren- 
dered. Their only contact with the junior college during this 
time is found through occasional evening meetings and in visits 
made periodically to the employing firms by co-ordinators on 
the junior college faculty. At the end of a period of work the 
students report at the junior college for six weeks’ instruction 
in general educational subjects and technical subjects particu- 
larly related to their employment, such as surveying and elec- 
tricity and chemistry for engineers, bacteriology and anatomy 
for nurses, etc. In the meantime equal groups of students have 
gone out from the institution to take the places left by the first 
group. Each employer has contintious service, as each job is 
held alternately by two particular students. Each six weeks 
they change about and the two partners serve as one employee. 

Length of course-—Owing to the fact that the co-operative 
student spends alternate periods acquiring technical experience, 
the usual first year academic work is ordinarily completed in 
two years. At the end of that time some students transfer to 
regular status, entering the Sophomore class either at the junior 
college or at some other institution. However, with the oppor- 
tunities for study during the working periods, a large propor- 
tion finish the junior college program within three years entirely 
on the co-operative basis. Thus in a total of five years several 
of the students have had a full year and a half of experience in 
architecture or engineering and a full college course with a de- 
gree from the California Institute of Technology or the Uni- 
versity of California. On the other hand, many prefer to remain 
for four years in the co-operative course to make the most of 
the opportunity for technical work under exceptionally advan- 
tageous conditions. 
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Organization of courses in six-weeks units—In an attempt 
to make the co-operative students in a real sense a part of the 
institution, certain required academic courses are organized on 
a year’s basis. The material in such a course is divided into 
six-weeks periods, each part being complete in itself. A co- 
operative student is thus able to complete such a course in two 
years, and a regular student would carry the course one year. 
That is to say there is no repetition of the work for the co- 
operative students. They get three of the six-weeks units one 
year and the other three of the six-weeks units the second year. 
Political Science 10, Economics 1, History 2, and Human 
Body 1 are the courses which are organized under this plan. 

The registration of the co-operative students in these courses 
has not been large enough to make it possible to determine how 
effective it is from the teaching point of view, or from the 
standpoint of the success of mixing co-operative and regular 
students in the same classes. 

Enrollment in co-operative courses——The enrollment in the 
co-operative course at Riverside has risen steadily from its 
beginning in 1922. There were 12 in the course the first year, 
23 the second year, 36 the third year, 43 the fourth year and 
over 50 for the fifth year. The first graduates from the nursing 
course, 5 in number, are completing the work at the Riverside 
Community Hospital. Three graduates of the library course 
have finished and are now in positions of responsibility in dif- 
ferent libraries. A large number of the men who have taken 
the course are either at work in engineering and architecture or 
are continuing their education in higher institutions in Califor- 
nia and elsewhere. 

Inspection trips featured—Among the interesting features 
of the course as administered at Riverside are the inspection 
trips which the co-operative students are required to make each 
two or three weeks during their periods at school. All parts of 
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southern California are visited on these trips and the student’s 
contacts with all types of professions and commercial activities 
are thereby broadened. 

The Scrips Biological Institute at La Jolla, the Golden State 
Silk Manufacturing Company at Hermosa Beach, the steam 
plant of the Southern Sierras Power Company at San Bernar- 
dino, the United States Experiment Station at Indio, the 
Douglas Airplane Factory at Santa Monica, the Pasadena Com- 
munity Play House, the Hydro-Electric Plants of the Edison 
Company at Redlands, the refinery of an oil company at Long 
Beach, the observatory of the Carnegie Institution on Mount 
Wilson, Bullock’s Department Store in Los Angeles, the plant 
of the Southern California Gas Company at Colton, the factory 
of the Edison Electric Appliance Company at Ontario, the Ex- 
change Lemon-Products Company at Corona, and many other 
institutions of great interest have been visited on the inspection 
trips, which are made in automobile stages chartered for the 
occasion. Competent guides are furnished by the organizations 
visited, and several co-ordinators always accompany the excur- 
sions to make sure that the greatest educational value is derived 
from them. 


Special courses open to co-operative students—Among the 
special courses given for co-operative students at the junior col- 
lege are those in Music Appreciation, English, Design, and Art 
Appreciation. These courses encourage and heighten the enjoy- 
ment of art in various forms. Many of the trips and outings 
are especially arranged to permit aesthetic appreciation of na- 
ture and art. Holiday and vacation trips to the Colorado desert, 
the Torrey Pines Preserve, and the southern California moun- 
tains are organized every year, with this end in view. 

Co-op Club.—An organization known as “The Co-op Club” 
was created by the students in 1922, the first year of the course 
given in Riverside. This club holds dinner meetings every six 
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weeks, usually in Riverside, San Bernardino, or Los Angeles, 
and invites as its guests the leading engineers, educators, and 
executives of southern California. Among those who have 
addressed “The Co-op” since its foundation have been chemists, 
industrial managers, bank presidents, university professors, en- 
gineers, superintendents of schools, the treasurer of a large 
corporation, the mayor of a city, a librarian, the president of a 
woman’s club, the president of the State Board of Education, 
and many other persons. Through these and other social activi- 
ties co-operative students find ample opportunity to develop 
useful abilities otherwise neglected. 


Co-ordinators—Five members of the college department 
have been assigned to work in connection with administering 
the co-operative course. They serve as ‘co-ordinators,’ who 
put students on jobs and arrange for transferring them from 
time to time when circumstances make it advisable. They teach 
“orientation” classes at the college for the co-operative stu- 
dents and accompany them on their various trips. 


Special administrative features of the plan.—In order to 
give an adequate appreciation of the nature of co-operative cur- 
ricula of a junior college, the following statements are given: 


Requirements for admission.—Admission to the co-operative 
course is limited to those who are qualified to make the best use 
of the opportunity. Co-operating employers have received in 
the past intelligent and consistent service from student em- 
ployees, above the average in industry, interest, and initiative, 
and they have a right to expect the standard to be maintained. 
The course is designed primarily for the development of leaders 
in the professions, and applicants are required to give evidence 
of above average achievement in high school. Selection of co- 
operative students is based on superior scholarship, practical 
work, character, and personality. 
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Enrollment.—No tuition is charged at the junior college, but 
a “co-ordination fee” is paid annually by co-operative students 
to cover transportation on inspection trips and certain other spe- 
cial expenses. The fee is $20 if paid after June 15, but it is 
reduced to $15 if paid on or before that date. Applications re- 
ceived before June 1 are acted upon by the Department of 
Co-operative Education in time to settle the arrangements by 
June 15. It is best to complete the enrollment before the vaca- 
tion period; it is then possible to arrange for co-operative 
employment most conveniently for both the student and the 
employer. 

Applications received later cannot be acted upon by the 
Department until mid-September, and then working conditions 
are much more difficult to adjust. 

Each application must be accompanied by a filing fee of one 
dollar, which is retained in the Co-ordination Fund whether the 
application is accepted or rejected. The remainder of the co- 
ordination fee ($14 or $19, as the case may be) must be paid in 
full before the student is registered in the junior college, or put 
to work in co-operative employment. These fees are not re- 
funded if the student withdraws from the course. 


Riverside School for Nurses.—The School of Nursing of 
the Riverside Community Hospital was founded in 1902, its 
object being to educate young women to become thoroughly 
competent in the practice and theory of nursing. In 1924 an 
affliation was effected with the Riverside Junior College 
whereby a student may complete all of her requirements for 
state registration and at the same time qualify for graduation 
from the junior college at the end of the three years’ combined 
course. 

The work of the course is varied and interesting. It has the 
advantage of teaching by the laboratory method. Practice and 
theory are so interrelated that the interest of the student is con- 
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stantly stimulated and enthusiasm is sustained. The student 
nurse is given the opportunity of making social contacts in the 
college and thus the isolation experienced by many students in 
training is obviated. For the girl who desires a college educa- 
tion as well as a nurse’s training, and feels that she must be 
almost self-supporting while doing it, the affiliated course offers 
particular advantages. 

The Riverside Community Hospital has at present eighty 
beds, caring for surgical, medical, and obstetrical patients. The 
building is new and the equipment up to date. In addition to the 
training received at the Riverside Hospital, the student receives 
three months’ training at the Children’s Hospital, Los Angeles, 
and six weeks in the metabolic clinic at La Jolla. 

All student nurses when ill are cared for in the hospital with- 
out charge, and are treated by one of the staff physicians. Time 
lost through illness must be made up by prolonging the course. 


Requirements.—The requirements for taking the course are 
as follows: 

1. Applicant must be between the ages of 18 and 36 years. 

2. Recommendations as to character and general ability must 
be submitted. 

3. A certificate of physical health (blank furnished by the 
hospital) must be presented. The student must have been vac- 
cinated within two years of date of entrance. 

4. A full high school course, or its equivalent in experience 
and education; the course should preferably include Algebra, 
Biology, Chemistry, and Home Economics. 

5. The student must be accepted by the junior college before 
enrollment is completed with the hospital. 


General plan.—Those desiring the course should plan to enter 
the hospital near the end of August, four weeks before the date 
fixed by the junior college for its opening. At the end of this 
four weeks’ period, the students are divided into two groups, A 
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and B. Group A reports to the college for six weeks’ work, and 
group B remains for hospital duty for the same length of time. 
At the end of this period, the groups exchange places. This is 
done three times during the year, so that 18 weeks a year are 
spent at the college, and 32 weeks at the hospital. While at 
college, the student spends no time in the hospital wards except 
at her own request. 

All school vacations are spent on duty at the hospital except 
for a two weeks’ vacation granted yearly. Any time off, taken 
in addition to this, must be made up. 


Expenses.—The expenses of taking the course are arranged 
as follows: 

1. The student furnishes her own uniforms. Details con- 
cerning the making of the uniforms are furnished by the hospi- 
tal authorities, upon request. 

2. The student needs to allow about $50 per year for books 
and college fees. There is no tuition charge, but co-ordination 
and laboratory fees are required as for other co-operative stu- 
dents. 

3. The student receives board and room and a laundry allow- 
ance during the entire course. 


Home making and hotel management.—Hotel and cafe- 
teria management are new professions open to women, and with 
the co-operation of the leading organizations in Riverside the 
junior college has arranged to give training along these lines. 
The course is of value, also, to girls looking forward to man- 
aging homes of their own, and it is to be emphasized that the 
great majority of women ultimately take over such a responsi- 
bility, whether or not they carry on also a gainful occupation. 
All girls who, in any capacity or in any degree, are to share the 
activities of home making should have training in home eco- 
nomics. 
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The co-operative course gives this education and also leads to 
many interesting vocations for women such as that of tea-room 
manager, dress designer, budget adviser, hotel manager, caterer, 
dietitian, college dormitory assistant, director of women’s club, 
welfare worker, laundry manager, landscape gardner, etc. Prop- 
erly qualified girls will be taken into the staffs of the Glenwood 
Mission Inn and Mapes’ Riverside Cafeteria and given all- 
round experience in all departments. Supplementary work with 
other employers will be available when found advisable for the 
best training. 


Outline of courses of study open to co-operative stu- 
dents.—Following are outlined curricula for the different 
co-operative courses. The number of credits for each course is 
calculated on the basis of one-half unit for one lecture or recita- 
tion or one three-hour shop, drawing, or laboratory exercise 
each week for one co-operative period (six weeks) : 


ENGINEERING COURSE 


Units 
PNCCOUNEIBS = cos fom ojsh ere Ae ot etorecarearecrs aiecseke.e 16.6 3 
Business| Orcanizatiom ce «arate eee 3 
“A OINLSR ND ig pe RRA PRETO Die CO eiO BICONE RMT 12 
SOmiMercial plSawy -:4- ty -ter sl kee eee eee aol oes 1yY% 
2 DRAUSS MOP ORR OO 6 0H GLO. 000.5 Doe eae 12 
ECONO CSits caine tele ere: Beahstat eke 9 
02 CS Oe ede ene AO rl err 10 
IOC EACIEN AL gore Perrier ooh TPT ene sce aise wo vais 6 
Beomeecrine CalcwlatiOm iran scissile si. oe vee 18 
IBA. seus, pobis BORA BGto 6 CEs TO One ene 12 
AMMENICR RIES, so, q acai 4.00 0 6 bo OSC aE ROIS 3 
“AMIR ENE RITTER 554 oc dhe ono 66.00 0 nC oc & 
Oilenitatronim era iene yet atolisie.-o1o: sos. oheiier ale dao lells als 
Physical Education 20.26 s0..0e cece ce enn cc 6 
BELIVGICS Cate OMA p deste dee ae osice wae ad ewes ZA 


SVC VITIO Mt a Ran ice eleven ewe ae wens sivininone 12 
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HOME MAKING AND HOTEL MANAGEMENT COURSE 


Units 
HINCLO NIHR GaandininG SO CREE TO Cod Ob DONS Anta 4 6 
ATE re ttre Sid Sse ona id sala SielS iin ae greta s ehmienaeres 3 
Bustiess> Organization’... .doseweossiea ee ues 3 
ACIS S he) Pea EOE BOTS ODO GOGH S. 00 00 6 
Design and Art Appreciation................ 3 
Drawanea Viechanical)m-ertraeitc cr ietn tier & 
IN CONOMUCS Vasa. cve,aiei sashes sreree iene ices otone eters 9 
PB lective tats sete ae see Ba sys atte ee 12 
en clishi 6's: sic! s:hvarcere.cterate elevates wreetoreiee te eet 12 
Home Economics (Foods, clothing, house plan- 
THIS AHNGh VEE HG OVID co moqosqdewensouages 18 
Human Body ce ies stats secte res eltvencnie ees ae netene 9 
Ply Giene ei). Sires wor braie motene entice eters 1% 
MusicgAppreciationiysrrcrcin enter eieccie 3 
Orientation tos ee eta oe eee eee 12 
Psychology aici. ccetie ear eerie rset 6 
Physicaletiducationtae ror eee meee 6 
SSCIENCE! ars. payors nase certo eRe ORT eee WZ 
LIBRARY COURSE 
Units 
MPVS io) onne. +o sacs tae crease eae e ee ene ee ae 6 
PECONOMICS > oc0icac <> oe tess Seo ene ea eee 9 
PPOUCALIOO S isa se cle & ln i ssh pe el ae eee 9 
LSUN NES iene a ee einai ene a hein ty cds es Cm. 10 
EGU Simmel ae taliesspetescse a5 chavs aos he SIN aa tee een Se INE 12 
ren chigmemeret sey tocneters (oc acne: oly s nusterseiine oan rere 12 
GreckeWiresanda Dhoucht..ceeee eee ene 6 
MW ELIStO Ry gee eter sais. cveveeea-cssiele Weve ate DTS 18 
IMLS 1Ciee renee ast cas. she's torets a veverelallc yes ouee oie ete 6 
Orientattontepreren bie ccdele sce toseceeteentens 12 
Phy sicalel dications tastiest cies sth eo Renee 6 
Printingcy Waterton sieerectae <item ane nee 6 
Psycholovy (ea eemeiirenic rch Soma heeiacn te 6 


SCIENCES cae eee ee ee ee 12 
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No student is expected to take all the subjects listed in these 
courses ; with the advice of the co-ordinator the amount of work 
done in those marked with an asterisk (*) will be determined in 
relation to the line of work followed by the student. In general, 
about nine units should be earned each quarter, which implies a 
total of approximately 60 hours of work (class, laboratory, and 
study combined) each week. 


NURSES’ TRAINING COURSE 


Units 
BaClEMiOlORY vor t wate es ean ches. teenie oicie ste fe dss 3 
CHONUStCY \CInOFGatliC era ws. einen eee ee sh 3 6 
@hemistiyaCOLcani cl) tana citer ty hier 4% 
Chemistryy Chhysiological,) svar era tare 4% 
BISCHIVGE. 2 exe okag's ete nts, a weiter atantta ces v4 
en olishimerae firs 5 ct Ochs citve Meee Ree are vee 9 
BOOS SOA GE con om eG an Pee Re rete e 6 
ETIStORVAOLEN UT SIN 2 en fre erm cleisis eileen ote 1% 
EAS SLOTS M assadce © aletbietore aceie cbys ieisvereent fe ectereeeoreh ete 1y% 
JEhibiorevel lBLoeh Pp nehamnpmccsnn oo ated oo ob oB ene 2 
ONeNtation’ Uat.sciv. erect ie erie eter ecto cee 6 
hy sicalmeducatloneycac sce eerie einer. 44 
Psycholocyas((Generali)\ae jceacnaccttraetereess) 4% 
ipSy.cholooya(cA bnoniial)) merttitncrrcire tet t 3% 
Vinee Serine sess copabas coud ducecen oer 1% 
EROtaler caries’ guste Were ered rece easeai she era jere's) 6. 72 


In addition to the foregoing junior college courses, there are 
numerous strictly nursing subjects which are given at the hos- 
pital by special instructors. For this work the college allows 24 
units. 


Importance of the co-ordinator in a co-operative plan.— 
In concluding this chapter reference should be made to the most 
important factor in the execution of a co-operative plan, namely, 
the co-ordinator, concerning whom J. W. Roe says: 
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The co-operative plan has not been uniformly successful. Its success 
has hinged largely on the quality of the co-ordination between the work 
done in the college and that in the industries. Where this has been well 
handled the plan has worked well; where it has been slighted, failure 
has resulted. At Cincinnati, Dean Schneider at first acted as co- 
ordinator himself, a fact which in no small way accounts for the success 
there. 

A co-ordinator should be a man of high caliber, a good executive, a 
keen judge of men, thoroughly familiar with both college and industrial 
conditions. In setting up the work he secures not only the consent, but 
the active interest and co-operation of the owner or manager, and sells 
the idea “down the line” to the various foremen and superintendents 
with whom the student is to have direct contact. He goes over the work 
in detail and prepares a syllabus of questions which are given the stu- 
dent when he takes up the work. These cover every possible phase of 
the business, the machine he works on, its cost, power, maintenance, 
tools required, etc.; the workman, and the organization of which he is 
a part; the material he works on, where it comes from and what be- 
comes of it, how it is bought, how it is routed into the plant, how sold; 
the nature of the business, whether seasonal or otherwise, how financed, 
how advertised, etc. These questions, most of which would not nat- 
urally occur to a student, are a guide in making regular reports, which 
go both to the co-ordinator and to the manager, or to one he may desig- 
nate. The knowledge that these reports will be read by both of these 
has a very stimulating effect. The manufacturer has a good line on how 
the student is getting on in his work, and if the student shows marked 
ability, knowledge of it is sure to reach the right man. 

The co-ordinator not only visits the student and follows up his 
outside work, but holds regular conferences or classes at which the co- 
operating students exchange experiences, report to the co-ordinator, and 
“tie up” their outside work with their college work. These conferences 
enable each student to get some benefit from the work the others are 
doing as well as from his own. Work so supervised and directed will 
mean much more to a boy than merely turning him loose in a distant 
plant for the summer. 


1 Joseph W. Roe, “Co-operative Plan of Engineering Education,” Man- 
agement Engineering, Vol. II, No. 5 (May 1922). 


CHAPTER XI 


THE 6-4-4 PLAN OF EDUCATIONAL 
REORGANIZATION 


WILLIAM F. Ew1rnc* 


Different types of school organization.—During the past 
two decades there has been much discussion concerning the re- 
grouping of the different grades in the public school system of 
this country. Until the advent of the junior high school as a 
separate unit, the elementary school was made up of grades one 
to eight, inclusive, and the high school had grades nine, ten, 
eleven, and twelve. This plan is generally known as the 8-4 
plan. In cities having intermediate schools or junior high 
schools, the grouping is usually: elementary school grades, one 
to six; junior high school, grades seven, eight, and nine; senior 
high school, grades ten, eleven, and twelve. This plan may be 
designated as the 6-3-3 plan. In a comparatively small number 
of schools, usually in rural consolidated districts, there is what 
is known as the 6-6 plan, 1.e., six years elementary and six years 
junior and senior high school combined. 

The 6-3-3-2 and the 8-4-2 plans.—A few California cities 
have adopted still another combination: elementary school, 
grades one to six; junior high school, grades seven, eight, and 
nine; senior high school, grades ten, eleven, and twelve ; junior 
college, grades thirteen and fourteen. This is known as the 
6-3-3-2 plan. This plan prevails where public junior colleges 
have been established in connection with existing high schools, 
in the cities. In the rural districts, where junior colleges have 
been established in connection with a union high school district, 
the organization customarily followed is that of the 8-4-2 plan. 


*Principal, Pasadena Junior College, Pasadena, California. 
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The 6-4-4 plan—An entirely different plan, from any of 
those mentioned above, has been advocated by well-known edu- 
cators in different parts of the country. They believe that the 
best form of organization is that known as the 6-4-4 plan, i.e, 
six elementary grades, four junior high school grades, and four 
senior high school and junior college grades. Following is a 
statement of Dr. Leonard V. Koos, the educator who has car- 
ried on the most extensive researches regarding the junior 
college movement : ; 


Early in a consideration of the problem one is impressed with the 
impracticability of a plan or organization which provides for a three 
unit secondary school with three years in each of the two lower units 
and two years in the highest. Certainly this would give us superfluous 
problems of articulation and administration. A much less unwieldy pro- 
cedure seems to be the division of the full eight-year secondary school 
period into two units of four years each, and their administration after 
a manner similar to that being followed with respect to our present day 
junior and senior high schools. 


Dr. Frederick Eby, of the University of Texas, who is an- 
other advocate of the 6-4-4 plan, says: 


The degree to which the high school and junior college are adminis- 
tered together as one institution varies from place to place and in many 
details. The general drift appears to be toward more consolidation. The 
reasons for the complete isolation of the junior college years from the 
high school are growing weaker and weaker and less important year 
by year. Economy of expenditure, of administering, and of the organ- 
ization of the curricula are gradually forcing unification. 

There is a growing conviction that the junior college of the future 
will combine the two upper years of the present high school organiza- 
tion and the two lower years of the standard college into a new single 
organization. This unit has the endorsement of all the leading authori- 
ties on the subjects.” 


1L. V. Koos, The American Secondary School, Ginn & Co., 1927, pp. 244. 


2 Frederick Eby, “Shall We Have a System oi Junior Colleges in Texas?” 
Texas Outlook, January 1927. 
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Other educators who favor the 6-4-4 plan of organization 
are: Professor Harry L. Miller, of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, whose views are set forth in an article in the Wisconsin 
Journal of Education, for March 1922, pages 47-51, entitled, 
“The Junior College and Secondary Education,” and Professor 
William Martin Proctor, of Stanford University, whose article 
on “The Junior College and Educational Reorganization,” ap- 
peared in The Educational Review, May 1923, Vol. LXV, pp. 
275-280. 


The Pasadena reorganization.—So far as the writer knows, 
no city has yet completely established a 6-4-4 plan of organiza- 
tion. Such an organization was effected in Hibbing, Minnesota, 
but was discontinued after one year on account of factors other 
than those having to do with its educational validity. In Pasa- 
dena, California, a city of some 75,000 people, the Board of 
Education has been reorganizing its public schools, during the 
past four years, with a view to the ultimate establishment of 
the 6-4-4 plan. Since the Pasadena situation has attracted wide 
attention and has been favorably commented on by educators 
who have studied its details, it should prove of interest to have 
the present status of the experiment described. 

The plan proposed.—in the spring of 1923, the Pasadena 
public school system had some twelve elementary schools, either 
grades one to six or grades one to eight; one junior high 
school, grades seven, eight, and nine; and one senior high school, 
grades nine, ten, eleven, and twelve. On account of the over- 
crowded condition of the colleges and the consequent difficulties 
encountered by high school graduates in securing admission to 
higher institutions, the problem of better college facilities be- 
came acute. The principal of the senior high school, at that 
time, became fully convinced that the city of Pasadena should 
provide college courses for all of its high school graduates who 
found it either necessary or desirable to secure a year or two of 
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college work at home. In order to make a careful study of the 
junior college movement and to become familiar with its more 
vital problems, he spent the summer of 1923 at the University 
of California. There he received much assistance and ‘encour- 
agement. Returning to Pasadena at the close of the summer 
session, he presented to the City Superintendent of Schools and 
subsequently to the Pasadena Board of Education a plan for the 
reorganization of the Pasadena public schools. The following is 
a quotation from the original plan as outlined to the Pasadena 
Board of Education: 

In a system of junior high schools, by the fall of 1924, Pasadena 
could easily provide accommodations for grades seven, eight, and nine, 
thus relieving Pasadena High School of all ninth grade pupils. Then 
the Freshman college classes could be accommodated at the high school 
plant. By the fall of 1925 provisions could be made for both Freshman 
and Sophomore college classes. By 1926 the junior high schools should 
have ample facilities in rooms and equipment, to accommodate all pupils 
in grades seven, eight, nine, and ten. Pasadena High School would then 
be relieved enough to furnish good training for students in grades 
eleven, twelve, thirteen, and fourteen. It would then become in fact, a 
four-year junior college. 


The plan inaugurated.—The plan, as suggested, was promptly 
endorsed by the Superintendent of Schools and by the members 
of the Board of Education. The principal later began to unfold 
the plan to the teachers and students of the Pasadena High 
School, and finally to the citizens of the high school district. 
Much to his surprise and disappointment he found many critics 
of the proposed plan and much opposition to it. The chief op- 
ponents were: (1) High school teachers, who feared that the 
elimination of grades nine and ten would eventually require 
their transfer to the junior high school; (2) Leaders among the 
high school students, who asserted that the high school student 
body affairs would be controlled by the older and more experi- 
enced college students; (3) High school alumni, who predicted 
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that athletes would lose influence and importance in the reor- 
ganization of the high school; (4) Alumni of neighboring, well- 
established colleges, who protested against the encroachment of 
the junior college (these well-meaning people argued that Pasa- 
dena was in the midst of good colleges’ and hence there was 
no need for a junior college) ; (5) Parents who were financially 
able to send their sons and daughters to existing colleges at a 
distance; (6) Retired residents of the city, living on a fixed 
income, who anticipated an increase in taxes, and on this ac- 
count were opposed to any extension of the school system; (7) 
Prominent college men and women living in Pasadena, who 
regarded the plan as a very doubtful educational experiment ; 
(8) A majority of the voters, who were unfamiliar with the 
trends of modern educational organization, and were therefore 
indifferent or openly hostile to the proposed 6-4-4 plan. 

Such an array of opponents furnished a real challenge to the 
most enthusiastic advocates of the desired reorganization. 
However, by a carefully organized publicity program, including 
a series of conferences, addresses, and debates, extending over 
a period of about six months, the opponents of the plan were 
reduced to a small minority. On March 28, 1924, by an over- 
whelming majority, the citizens of the Pasadena City High 
School District voted to establish a junior college. 


Summary of events in junior college project—Some of 
the outstanding facts in the history and development of the 
Pasadena Junior College are: (1) June 17, 1924, the Pasa- 
dena Board of Education organizes as the Pasadena City Junior 
College Board. College officers and faculty are elected for the 
ensuing year. Courses of study for Freshmen only are adopted. 


1 The following four-year colleges are within thirty miles of Pasadena: 
(1) California Christian College; (2) Occidental College; (3) Pomona Col- 
lege; (4) University of California at Los Angeles; (5) University of 
Southern California; (6) Whittier College. 
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(2) September 15, 1924, Pasadena Junior College opens with 
an initial enrollment of about two hundred students. By the 
end of the school year a total of 267 regular students had 
enrolled. (3) September 14, 1925, both Freshman and Sopho- 
more courses are offered at Pasadena Junior College; there has 
also been a marked increase in the number of students, shown 
in a total enrollment for the year of 500 regular, full-time stu- 
dents, and 318 part-time students. (4) June 18, 1926, 45 
students receive diplomas. (5) September 13, 1926, the begin- 
ning of the third year, shows an increased student enthusiasm 
and community interest in the junior college. Total enrollment 
for the year 1926-1927 are 634 regular students, and 446 part- 
time adult students. (6) June 17, 1927, finds 62 graduates 
from the two-year course. Pasadena Junior College is now an 
established fact. It has received national as well as local 
recognition. 


Present status of proposed reorganization.— What is the 
present status of the 6-44 plan, which was proposed for Pasa- 
dena in 1923? The city now has four junior high schools, 
grades seven, eight, nine; one senior technical high school; and 
one senior high school and junior college. All ninth-grade 
pupils were eliminated from the senior high school by the fall 
of 1925. During the past two years there has been a slight 
decrease in tenth-grade students, as shown by Table V. 

The opening of a new technical senior high school in the fall 
of 1926, and the crowded condition of the junior high schools, 
has made necessary a postponement of the time when the tenth 
grade of the senior high school can be transferred to the junior 
high schools. Within the next two years, however, all tenth- 
grade students can be accommodated in the junior high schools. 
This will enable the Board of Education to make Pasadena 
High School and Junior College a four-year institution, with 
grades eleven, twelve, thirteen, and fourteen. By the fall of 
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1929, therefore, the 6-44 plan should be in complete operation 
at Pasadena. 


TABLE V 


ENROLLMENT OF STUDENTS IN PasADENA HicH ScHooL AND JUNIOR 
COLLEGE, BY SEMESTERS, 1925-1927, INCLUSIVE 


School Grade Fall, 1925 Spring, 1926 Fall, 1926 Spring, 1927 


NEN tht states cision sive 999 1,325 983 1,184 
Ei leventhiemasncrrts-oe re tet 748 705 819 772 
AL WELCH Ot tonics wie te 651 593 636 640 
Post-graduate ........... 31 24 38 35 
mbhirteenthuaccms cee ceree os 316 280 392 332 
ourteenth rs. sls oc ssi. 6s 123 96 204 193 

OCA port ree 2,868 3,023 3,072 3,156 


Since the addition of the tenth grade to the junior high 
schools is largely a matter of increased facilities, and does not 
involve fundamental changes in the objectives of curricula of 
the junior high school unit, the discussion will be shifted to the 
senior high school and junior college unit. Because students of 
education and laymen generally will be more interested in an 
actual situation than in a theoretical discussion, the writer will 
proceed to describe the institution with which he is most famil- 
iar, the Pasadena Senior High School and Junior College. 


Internal organization of high school and junior college. 
—At present the above-named institution has grades ten, eleven, 
twelve, thirteen, and fourteen. In both high school and college 
divisions there are the usual class organizations, each under the 
supervision of a committee of faculty advisers. The high school 
student body has a commission form of government. Seven 
student commissioners are elected by the high school students to 
conduct their various activities. They are: (1) Girl’s Welfare; 
(2) Boy’s Welfare; (3) Finance; (4) Publications; (5) De- 
bating; (6) Athletics; (7) Entertainment. The junior college 
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student body has a democratic form of government. The offi- 
cers elected by the members of the junior college student body 
are: President, Vice-President, Secretary of Publicity, Secre- 
tary of Athletics, Secretary of Activities, Secretary of Men, 
Secretary of Women, Secretary of Records and Finance. The 
president is the presiding officer of the junior college cabinet. 


Student activities—In extra-curricular activities high 
school and junior college students have separate organizations. 
They have separate assemblies. 


Co-operation between groups.—At athletic contests, how- 
ever, many courtesies have been exchanged between high school 
and junior colege student bodies. For example, college students 
have helped to coach high school teams. They have acted as 
officials in high school contests. They have attended high school 
games, thereby giving both financial and moral support. Both 
groups have provided reduced admission charges to students 
having membership cards in either group. 


Student clubs—During 1926-1927 there were about forty 
high school clubs. Junior college students had about fifteen 
such groups. There were no clubs composed of both junior 
college and high school students. However, in the annual school 
operetta, students from both divisions participated. Fraternities 
and sororities are forbidden by state law. From the beginning 
of the junior college, the high school and college students have 
had separate scholarship societies. 

Publications.—Up to the fall of 1926, high school and col- 
lege publications had been financed and published by the joint 
efforts of high school and college students. During 1926-1927 
separate management and support were established, and now 
each unit publishes its own weekly paper and annual. 

Student body fees——High school student body fees are $2.50 
per year. Payment of dues is optional. Last year nearly 70 per 
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cent of the high school students had membership cards. Junior 
college dues are $7.50 per year. Tradition and strong student 
opinion secured a 100 per cent membership last year. 


Teaching staff.—First in importance concerning the teach- 
ing staff is the matter of qualifications. Teachers of the aca- 
demic subjects are required to have advanced degrees in the 
subjects taught. Exception to this rule is made only in the case 
of modern language teachers, where a year or more of resident 
study abroad may be considered the equivalent in training of an 
advanced academic degree. Candidates applying for positions 
in high school or college must meet minimum collegiate stand- 
ards. College teachers are usually assigned one or more eleventh- 
or twelfth-grade classes. 

Twenty hours of instruction per week is the normal teaching 
load in the high school, and in the college department twelve 
hours. Three hours of college instruction is considered the 
equivalent of five hours of high school teaching. Thus, the 
teacher who gives nine hours of college instruction and five 
hours of high school instruction has a normal teaching load. 
Junior college and high school teachers are employed on the 
same salary schedule. 


Cost of instruction and financial arrangements.—During 
the past three years, the average total annual cost per high 
school student in average daily attendance has been $272. The 
cost per junior college student has been, for the same period, 
$275. Where the two groups are instructed in the same plant 
and by the same teachers, on a single salary schedule, there is 
apparently very little difference in average cost per student be- 
tween the junior college student and the high school student. 

The junior college district pays an annual rental to the high 
school district for the use of the high school plant and equip- 
ment. This rental is determined by the relative number of high 
school and junior college students enrolled. Rentals paid under 
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this arrangement have been as follows: 1924-1925, $15,000; 
1925-1926, $25,000; 1926-1927, $35,000. 


Joint use of buildings——Laboratories, shops, gymnasiums, 
plunge, playfields, auditorium, cafeteria, and library are used by 
high school and junior college students jointly. During 1926— 
1927, the school library was open to all students from 7:30 a.m. 
to 6:00 p.m., on five days of the week, and on Saturdays from 
7:30 a.m. to 11:30 a.m. Junior college students had additional 
service from 6:00 to 9:00 p.m. Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednes- 
days, and Thursdays. 

Since the junior college students are assigned to the library 
for study during their free periods at school, the Board of 
Education is now preparing a large reserve-book reading-room, 
to be used exclusively by the junior college students. 


Faculty supervision—Heads of departments supervise in- 
struction in both high school and college classes. The adminis- 
tration staff (dean of girls, director of attendance, dean of 
the junior college, recorder, assistant principal, and principal) 
serves both high school and college divisions. Heads of depart- 
ments and the administration staff form the principal’s council, 
which is the legislative body of the faculty. This council meets 
regularly once a month. The administration staff, as a separate 
body, meets once a week. It functions as an executive and ad- 
visory committee. Twice a month the administration staff meets 
with the high school commissioners, and twice a month with 
the junior college cabinet. Occasionally cabinet officers and 
commissioners hold a joint meeting with the members of the 
administrative staff. At these joint meetings problems of mu- 
tual interest are discussed. 


Curricula.—Four types of curricula are offered. (a) The 
Diploma Curriculum which is open only to high school gradu- 
ates residing in the Pasadena High School District. (b) The 
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Certificate Curriculum which leads to Junior standing in four- 
year colleges and universities. It is open to recommended high 
school graduates only. (c) The Vocational Curriculum which 
is open alike to recommended and non-recommended high 
school graduates. Non-high school graduates past the age of 
18 may be permitted to enroll in this curriculum. (d) A Course 
for Nurses. Under a working agreement with the Pasadena 
Hospital Training School the junior college gives semester 
courses in Physiology and Anatomy, Bacteriology, Chemistry, 
and Physical Education to nurses in training at that institution. 
The average number of students in these courses is approxi- 
mately 25. The course for nurses seems to have been satisfac- 
tory to all concerned. 

The percentage of recommended students in the college is 
gradually increasing. In the fall of 1924, 48 per cent of all 
junior college students were fully recommended. In the fall of 
1925, 50 per cent were fully recommended. In the fall of 1926, 
52 per cent were fully recommended.’ 

Requirements for completion of the Diploma Curriculum. 
The California State Board of Education authorizes the issu- 
ance of diplomas to those who have completed 64 hours of 
junior college studies, which shall include the following: Sub- 
ject A (English Composition) University of California—no 
credit; English, 6 hours; Physical Education, 4 hours; Social 
Science or Mathematics, 6 hours; and an arrangement of 
courses that will show 20 hours of work in one department. 

Nearly all college students are enrolled in either the Certifi- 
cate or Diploma Curriculum. Many students in the latter group 
desire to transfer to the Certificate Courses. 

The basis of transfer may be noted from the following 
regulations: 

a) Non-recommended students, that is, those who have less 
than 15 recommended units of credit upon graduating from 
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high school, may make up deficiencies by good work done in 
diploma classes. Three hours of college work with a grade of 
A or B will be considered equivalent to one-half unit of credit 
of high school work. The grade of C may be accepted on recom- 
mendation of the instructor and approval of the Administra- 
tion Staff. 

b) In any case the student must have at least 12 recom- 
mended units of credit at the beginning of the semester, and 
must have attained as many grade points as there are hour 
points in his schedule. Only a small number of non-recom- 
mended students have so far been successful in meeting the 
standards for transfer. 

Requirements for the completion of the Certificate Curricu- 
lum.— 

a) General.—At least 60 units of college work, including 
Physical Education (2 units) and subject A (no credit). 

b) Foreign Language.—At least 15 units in not more than 
two languages. Each year of high school work in a foreign 
language is counted in satisfaction of 3 units of this require- 
ment. 

c) Mathematics.—Elementary Algebra and Geometry. In- 
struction in these subjects is given only in the high school. 

d) Natural Scitences.—At least 12 units chosen from the 
following list: 

High School Physics (3A)*, 3 units (1 high school credit). 

High School Chemistry (3B)*, 3 units (1 high school credit). 

Astronomy, 1, 2A-2B, 4-2B*, 5, 11. 

Bacteriology, 1*. 

Botany, 1A, 2A*-2B*. 

Chemistry, 1A*-1B*, 5*, 6A*-6B*, 8. 

Geology, 1A, 1B, 1C, 2C, 6*. 

Physics, 2A-2B, 3A-3B*, or 3C*-3D*. 

Physiology, 1*, 2*. 

Zoology, 1A*-1B*, 10. 
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The student must include in the courses taken in satisfaction 
of the requirement in natural science at least one course in 
laboratory science. Any of the courses marked with an asterisk 
in the above list will be accepted in fulfilment of this require- 
ment. Courses with but one unit of laboratory science are not 
accepted as fulfiling this requirement and are not marked above, 
unless they have as prerequisite a course that also requires one 
unit of laboratory work. 


e) Additional—A year course (of at least 6 units) in each 
of three of the following groups: 


1. English, public speaking. 

2. Foreign language (additional to B). This may be satisfied in 
whole or in part in the high school, provided the language be Latin. 

3. Mathematics: Plane trigonometry, plane analytic geometry, intro- 
duction to calculus. This may be satisfied partly in the high school. 

4. History, economics, political science. 

5. Philosophy. 


The majority of junior college graduates seem to continue 
their college education. In the pioneer class of 45 students, 37 
last year attended four-year institutions. The distribution was 
as follows: 


University of California at Los Angeles, 13. 
Pomona College, 6. 

Stanford University, 5. 

University of California at Berkeley, 4. 
University of Southern California, 2. 
Occidental College, 2. 

Whittier College, 2. 

Redlands University, 1. 

University of Washington, 1. 

University of Toronto, 1. 


Conclusions.—The writer is convinced that the junior col- 
lege idea is educationally sound. From his experience with the 
Pasadena High School and Junior College, in its process of 
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transition from the 6—3-3-2 plan to the 6-44 plan, he is satis- 
fied that the latter plan, when fully accomplished will be the 
more satisfactory. 

High school principals and other school officials, no matter 
how enthusiastic they may be, should not attempt to reorganize 
their respective schools on the basis outlined above until they 
have made a thorough study of all the problems connected 
therewith. Before undertaking such a task they should be able 
to show: (1) a real need; (2) prospects for adequate buildings 
and equipment; (3) assurance of necessary financial back- 
ground; (4) the prospect that adequate standards of a col- 
legiate character can be sustained by faculty and students. 

The success of the Pasadena Junior College may be attrib- 
uted to several factors, among which are: (1) large classes of 
high school graduates, many of whom although of college ca- 
pacity cannot afford to go away from home; (2) a strong high 
school and junior college faculty, working on a single salary 
schedule, set at a fairly high rate of compensation; (3) ade- 
quate financial support, represented by the following items: 


Assessed valuation of high school and junior college district 


INGLOZG Reinisch isco cen Se ror ee EEL REE $141,364,745 
Property : 

Sitem(40nacres) mvaluationnen sas ee eee $ 972,000 
Bildinese (lear oe een a eee 788,635 
aboratotyeappatatusanc a eee socket eee ee ee eee 71,696 
Othersapparatusmrmmcr er aee cue acs a a ee 2,507 
UTA Ite maeenerare terete cect se avis) Sinise paces eer toe 31,291 
Other vequipment@rer ce cst soe eee eee 18,500 
Thibranyabooksm@ZAlo3ivolumes) here eer 40,326 
Suppliestonshandeemerrerwre ce snie seer 3,000 

A Role: d Maren era Se nS. Ora. SNORE IO OAR DT $1,927,955 


While, as stated above, the Pasadena High School and Junior 
College is still in the transition stage, and has not yet been able 
to demonstrate completely the possibilities of a unified four- 
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year institution, it is significant that no obstacles have yet arisen 
to deter its sponsors from going forward to the completion of 
the task which they set out to accomplish. Just how the institu- 
tion will be administered when the 6-44 plan is finally in com- 
plete operation, is not now entirely clear. Whether there will be 
high school graduation as at present, whether present distinc- 
tions in disciplinary handling of high school and junior college 
students will continue, whether there will be separate social, 
athletic, and student publications, as well as student body or- 
ganizations, cannot now be foreseen. But there will certainly be 
no greater difficulties in the way of administering the combined 
eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth grades, in a four- 
year institution, than are now encountered by the colleges and 
universities in handling in one organization their upper division 
and lower divison student groups. 

The advantages will be in the line of economy in financial 
administration, lowered overhead expense, elimination of over- 
lapping in content of courses, better teaching for the last two 
high school years, greater holding power through minimizing 
the break between high school and college, and a better chance 
to develop student and institutional morale. There is good 
reason to believe that when this type of institution is fully devel- 
oped it will become the modern substitute for the standard four- 
year American cultural college—the ideal training institution 
for later adolescence. 


CHAPTER XII 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE TRANSFER IN THE 
UNIVERSITY 


WALTER CrossBy EELLS* 


Is the junior college fulfilling its preparatory function ?— 
All writers on the junior college agree that one of its important 
basic functions is that of preparation of students for advanced 
work in the university. It is not necessary to discuss here the 
relative importance of this function in comparison with other 
purposes which have been set forth as legitimate aims to be 
accomplished by this new form of educational organization. 
It is recognized by all authorities as a function of fundamental 
importance, and it has the advantage that rather definite, quan- 
titative evidence ought to be available regarding its successful 
accomplishment. 


Kind of evidence required.—But any such evidence must be 
accepted and treated with caution. The junior college is too 
new an institution and therefore not sufficiently standardized 
for its product to be considered necessarily constant from year 
to year. Nor can it be assumed that private and public junior 
colleges, including those connected with high schools, those with 
normal schools, and those organized in independent districts, 
can all be treated alike in any evaluation of their product. The 
fact of “individual differences” may be quite as real in dealing 
with junior colleges as the educational psychologists have found 
it to be with individual students. 

But the junior college movement is old enough now for it to 
begin to be possible to make moderately reliable studies of the 


* Associate Professor of Education, Stanford University, Stanford Uni- 
versity, California. 
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success of junior college graduates in university work when 
measured against other comparable groups. A careful examina- 
tion of some of the meager results which have already been 
published along this line shows that they suffer because compari- 
sons have been made between groups that are not properly com- 
parable, e.g., junior college entrants with Freshman entrants, 
or with all the students in the university, or junior college en- 
trants at several institutions with advanced students at a single 
institution, and the like. In some cases students with one se- 
mester or less of junior college training are compared, instead 
of using those who have completed the two-year course. 


Method of this study.—It is proposed in this chapter to re- 
port the results of a detailed comparative study of the records 
of over twelve hundred students in the “upper division” of 
Stanford University. These will be divided into groups accord- 
ing to whether they received their Freshman and Sophomore 
training at junior colleges, at standard four-year colleges, at 
“foreign” colleges, at normal schools, or in the first two years 
or “lower division” of Stanford University. Numerous sig- 
nificant comparisons of the ability and accomplishment of these 
groups are possible, each of which throws some light on their 
relative desirability and success as university students and 
forms a basis for a partial evaluation of the junior college 
product. Unfortunately the number of cases is as yet too small 
for the junior college group (80) to make conclusions entirely 
reliable. The results should be interpreted as suggestive rather 
than conclusive, especially in view of the fact that these students 
came from young institutions during their formative years. 
They show tendencies rather than establishing definite facts. 


1 For examples of several comparisons of this kind see L. V. Koos, The 
Junior College Movement, pp. 92-95, and F. W. Thomas, “A Study of the 
Functions of the Public Junior College” (Ph.D. Thesis, Stanford Univer- 
sity, 1926), pp. 65-71. 
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Definitions.—In order that there may be no misunderstand- 
ings in the comparisons to be made, explicit definitions are given 
of the groups to be compared. 

a) By Students entering directly from high schools is meant 
all students in the upper division of Stanford University in the 
autumn quarter, 1925-1926, who entered the university directly 
from high school and for whom Thorndike test scores are 
available. This group comprises 587 students. For brevity it 
will be referred to as the Native Stanford group. 

b) By Students with advanced standing is meant all students 
entering Stanford University as undergraduates from Septem- 
ber 1923 to June 1926, with 87 or more quarter-units of ad- 
vanced credit, and for whom Thorndike test scores are avail- 
able. This group comprises 644 students. 

c) Junior Colleges is used to refer to colleges giving courses 
of two years only beyond high school graduation. About 90 
per cent of the students studied in this group come from public 
California junior colleges not connected with teachers colleges. 

d) Normal Schools is used to refer to normal schools and 
teachers colleges, including those which have junior college 
departments. 

e) Standard Colleges is used to refer to recognized colleges 
and universities whose four-year courses beyond high school 
graduation lead to the Bachelor’s degree. 

f) Foreign Colleges is used to refer to all institutions of col- 
legiate rank outside the United States and its territories. 

g) Grade-Point Ratio is computed by dividing total number 
of grade points secured by total number of hours registered; 
three grade points being given for each hour of “A” grade, two 
for “B,” one for “C,” and none for “D” or minus “‘(—).” 

The data available for study in the different groups as thus 
defined are summarized in Table VI. 
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TABLE VI 


CLASSIFICATION OF Upper Divison STUDENTS AT STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
BY SEX AND SOURCE OF PREVIOUS EDUCATION 


Total Men Women 
INQHUCE SCANT OF bun = ee mete eee 587 498 8&9 
PACUENCCONSTONGINGi ee he ee eee 644 465 179 
Standarde@ollegés Lone ence mer 390 290 100 
juniors Gollegesinciis eae nete. 80 60 20 
INormaleSchools ¥:nascew nee: 142 83 59 
HoreioniColleges 2... ..0n cae. en eee OL OZ 0 


In all comparisons which follow, the two sexes are treated 
separately, since the conditions of their entrance to the Univer- 
sity and their subsequent treatment in the University are essen- 
tially different in many respects. 

Three general comparisons will be made, two dealing with 
the relative ability of the different groups, and one with their 
relative accomplishment of university work. 


I. Comparisons of ability as shown by Thorndike Intelli- 
gence Test scores.—The Thorndike Intelligence Examination 
for High School Graduates has been required at or before 
entrance for all undergraduate students at Stanford University 
since 1921. Table VII (p. 174) summarizes the average Thorn- 
dike Test scores, their variability, and their reliability for the 
different groups involved in this study. 

These facts are shown more vividly in the accompanying 
figure (Chart I, p. 175), where the heavy central horizontal 
line indicates the average score for each group, and the shaded 
area indicates the limits included within plus or minus one prob- 
able error of the mean. This figure shows at a glance the rela- 
tive standing of the different groups in ability as measured by 
their average Thorndike scores, as well as the reliability of this 
standing. 
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It is seen that all of the Advanced Standing groups except 
the Foreign one (where the language handicap makes Thorn- 
dike Test scores not properly comparable) rank distinctly higher 
in intelligence test score than the Native Stanford group, in the 
case both of men and women. Comparison of the different Ad- 
vanced Standing groups shows that men from the junior col- 
leges rank distinctly higher than those from standard colleges 


TABLE VII 


AVERAGE THORNDIKE TEST SCORES FOR NATIVE STANFORD AND 
ADVANCED STANDING GROUPS 


= 


Mean Probable 


Test Standard Error 
Number Score Deviation of Mean 
MEN 
INGiVerStanford sande sce: 492 Wie) 14.9 0.45 
Advanced Standing (Total)... 465 78.6 18.1 0.6 
Advanced Standing (Foreign 
Osnithed) Bene re tere 433 80.3 16.5 0.5 
Standard Colleges ......... 290 79.8 16.5 0.7 
Junior Colleges ........... 60 81.8 16.0 1.4 
Normal Schools .......... 83 81.0 16.7 TZ 
Foreign Colleges .......... 32 Som 22.0 2.6 
WOMEN 
INGHRR Seen: cossnascaooee 87 69.1 WSE/i ILO) 
AGUGNCED  STORAING 2. eins. see 179 78.2 13.9 0.7 
Standard Colleges ........ 100 78.4 12.9 0.9 
unsonsCollervesteen cme. a. . 20 76.9 16.2 25) 
INormaleSchoolstress ces 39 78.3 14.8 hs 


and somewhat higher than those from normal schools; this is 
not true for Junior College women, but on account of their 
small number (20) and the resulting large probable error, little 
significance can be attached to this fact. Their average test 
score, however, is significantly higher than that of the Native 
Stanford women. The Junior College women show the greatest 
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variability among the women’s groups. The variability for 
Junior College men and women is practically the same. This 
variability may be shown more in detail if the members of the 
different groups are classified into three grades of ability. 


CHART I 


COMPARISON OF THORNDIKE TEST ScorES, BY SEXES, FOR 
ADVANCED STANDING AND NATIVE STANFORD GROUPS 
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Table VIII (p. 176) lists the proportions of students from 
the various groups whose scores fall in three subdivisions of 
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the test-score range, namely: high scores (90-135), medium 
scores (50-89), and low scores (0-49). 


TABLE VIII 


PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS IN DIFFERENT Groups, Havine Low, 
MeEp1uM, AND HicgH THORNDIKE TEST SCORES 


Percentage Percentage Percentage 
: Hi 


ow Medium ig 
Number 0-49 50-89 90-135 
MEN 
Natwe Stanford ..5......-- 492 7 &1 12 
Advanced Standing ......... 465 6 65 29 
Standard Colleges ........ 290 3 67 30 
untoreCollezesmer es ie 60 2 63 35 
Normale Schoolsnet. 83 2 68 30 
Foreign Colleges ......... 32 44 50 6 
WOMEN 

Native Stanford ........... 8&7 3 92 5) 
Advanced Standing ......... 179 1 77 (ay 
Standard Colleges ........ 100 0 80 20 
Junior Colleges) cn... ee 20 5 70 25 
Normals Schools aeeen cn 59 2 74 24 


From this table it appears that there have been two and one- 
half times as many men students with high scores (90-135) in 
the Advanced Standing group as in the Native Stanford group, 
and over four times as many women students. The superiority 
of the students from junior colleges in the matter of high 
scores, even in comparison with other students with advanced 
standing, is strikingly evident in this table. For both sexes they 
outrank all other groups. The Junior College men have three 
times as large a proportion of students with high scores as the 
Native Stanford men; the Junior College women, although 
small in number, have five times as large a proportion of high 
scores as the group of Native Stanford women. 
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Comparability of groups as regards Thorndike Test 
scores.—When comparisons are made between Junior College 
entrants and Native Stanford groups, in the tables and figure 
which have been given, the objection may be raised that the 
groups are not properly comparable since the Native Stanford 
group took the Thorndike Test on an average two years earlier 
in their educational development than the Junior College or any 
of the other Advanced Standing groups. Even if this were a 
valid objection, it would not apply at all to comparisons of the 
Junior College group with the other Advanced Standing groups, 
all of whom took the test at approximately the same stage in 
their educational history. However, several studies which have 
been made at Stanford University, the details of which need not 
be given here, show little evidence of any marked increase in 
Thorndike Test scores for the same individuals after an interval 
of two years which can be definitely credited to increased ma- 
turity.*. Accordingly the comparison of Junior College and 
Native Stanford groups is probably also a fair one, the constant 
error, if present, being considerably smaller than the difference 
found. 

II. Comparisons of ability as shown by previous aca- 
demic record.—Instead of Thorndike test scores it is possible 
to use actual previous academic records of students as a meas- 
ure of ability. This method of comparison, although it involves 
some difficulties, will be used in this section. 

Not only systems of grading, but possibly standards of grad- 
ing, are so variable that it is difficult to secure a single valid 
measure of academic accomplishment to serve as a basis of 
comparison of ability of the different groups. Thus of the in- 
stitutions from which students have transferred with advanced 
standing to Stanford University, approximately 65 per cent use 


1See Walter C. Eells, “Upper Division Scholarship,” Stanford Univer- 
sity Faculty Bulletin, No. 8, May 21, 1927, p. 2. 
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a system of grading similar to Stanford’s, i.e., with four grades 
above passing, represented by A, B, C, D, or equivalent sym- 
bols; 17 per cent use numerical systems on a basis of 100 as a 
maximum grade and with a passing grade varying from 50 to 
75; while the remaining 18 per cent use a variety of systems 
varying from three to eight passing grades. The records of all 
students in the groups under consideration whose grades have 
been recorded in such diverse systems, have been evaluated in 
terms of the Stanford ‘“‘grade-point ratio” as closely and fairly 
as possible. The method of equalization used need not be stated 
in detail, but it is the same as has been used in the Registrar’s 
office for a number of years for evaluating the records of en- 
tering students. The evaluations for the Native Stanford group 
are based upon the record which they made during their first 
two years at Stanford as lower division students. 

Table IX (p. 179) summarizes the average grade-point 
ratios, their variability, and their reliability for the different 
groups under consideration. 

These facts are also exhibited graphically in Chart II (p. 180) 
where as before the men are shown on the left, the women on’ 
the right, and the limits covered by plus or minus one probable 
error of the mean are indicated by the shaded areas. 

The different groups are seen to be located well apart from 
each other on the scale in Chart II and the ranges of variability 
are relatively small, so that considerable confidence may be 
placed in the reliability of placement of the different averages 
which are represented. The Native Stanford group, for each 
sex, is seen to be distinctly lower than the entire Advanced 
Standing group, or than any of its component parts. 

It is clear that the Junior College students of both sexes are 
placed markedly higher than the other groups. It will be re- 
called that the Junior College men also ranked highest in ability 
as judged by Thorndike Test scores, although the difference 
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was not so marked. There can be no question that students with 
markedly better previous academic records have been entering 
Stanford from junior colleges and with somewhat better rec- 


TABLE IX 


Previous ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT OF ADVANCED STANDING AND 
NATIVE STANFORD GROUPS 


Mean Probable 

Grade-Point Standard Error 

Number Ratio Deviation of Mean 

MEN 

Naitiwe Stanford ............ 478 1.49 0.47 0.015 
Advanced Standing ......... 448 1.64 0.52 0.02 
Standard Colleges ........ 283 1255 0.53 0.02 
NunioreCollesesa.. sa. 4. 2c 60 1.85 0.49 0.04 
Normal Schools .......... 80 Ye 0.46 0.03 
Foreign Colleges .......... 25 1.54 0.45 0.06 

WOMEN 

Native Stanford .........¢:- 86 Tel) 0.50 0.04 
Advanced Standing ......... 168 1.95 Ome 0.03 
Standard Colleges ........ 96 1.87 0.48 0.03 
Wanior Colleges .56. 30s... 19 2.19 0.57 0.08 
INotialsSChOOlS@e eee ret 53 2.00 0.55 0.05 


ords from normal schools, than from other colleges. But just 
what does “better previous academic record” imply? It may be 
interpreted to mean either of the following: 

1. Students of distinctly better ability are entering Stanford from 
junior colleges and normal schools than from standard colleges or from 
its own lower division. 

2. Standards of grading are least severe in the junior colleges, 
moderately severe in normal schools, still severer in the standard col- 
leges, and most severe of all at Stanford. 


The data of Table IX afford no absolute means of deciding 
which of these two interpretations is the true one, or whether 
a combination of both of them is nearer the truth. However, 
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the data already presented on ability as measured by Thorndike 
Test scores, taken in connection with the data here presented, 


CHART II 


COMPARISON OF GRADE-POINT RATIOS FOR PREVIOUS 
AcADEMIC RECORD OF ADVANCED STANDING 
AND NATIVE STANFORD GROUPS 
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seem to indicate that both interpretations are probably true, 
particularly as applied to students who have entered Stanford 
from junior colleges. 

Thorndike Test scores resulting from tests of approximate 
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uniformity in administration, difficulty, and scoring, are prob- 
ably a better method of measuring ability of groups from 
different classes of institutions than previous academic records, 
where methods and standards are both quite variable, resulting 
in variations which certainly cannot be entirely equalized by 
any statistical process. A careful consideration of the data re- 
sulting from the two methods of measuring ability seems to 
indicate the following as a reasonable conclusion to draw: 
Stanford University has secured in the upper division, by 
transfer from other collegiate institutions of various types, a 
group of students who are distinctly superior in ability to those 
entering from her own lower division. Slightly better students 
among the transfers seem to have come from the junior colleges. 


III. Comparisons of accomplishment as shown by uni- 
versity academic record.—Part III will deal with actual 
scholastic accomplishment of the various groups already dis- 
cussed, as measured by the grades which they have secured in 
upper division work at Stanford University. The principal 
comparison to be made is based upon the record for the first 
year of upper division work for the academic year of entrance, 
or for that portion of it during which the student was in at- 
tendance. 

The mean grade-point ratios of the different groups, their 
variability, and the reliability of the means are shown in 
Table X (p. 182). 

The mean grade-point ratios and their probable errors are 
also exhibited graphically in Chart III (p. 183), the arrange- 
ment being the same as in the two previous figures. 

From the data thus presented in tabular and graphic form it 
may be noted: 

1. Advanced Standing men, as a whole, have a higher average than 


Native Stanford men, but the superiority (0.03) is not great nor highly 
reliable (note overlapping of probable errors). 
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2. Advanced Standing women have a slightly lower average than 
Native Stanford women, but the difference is even less than in the case 
of men (0.01, or 0.015 if the means are carried to the third decimal 
place), and of no practical significance (note the complete overlapping 
of probable errors). 

3. Junior College men and women average slightly lower than the 
corresponding Native Stanford groups; but their probable errors are so 
large as to give slight reliability to the differences. 

4. Junior College entrants, both men and women, are distinctly more 
variable than any of the other groups, as measured by the larger stand- 
ard deviations of their grade-point ratios. 


TABLE X 


AcADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT OF DIFFERENT Groups AS MEASURED BY MEAN 
GRADE-POINT RATIO FOR FIRST YEAR OF UPPER DIVISION 
WorK AT STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


= 


Mean Probable 
Grade-Point Standard Error 
Number Ratio Deviation of Mean 
MEN 
INiGitwes Stanford... ss oes 498 1.44 0.58 0.02 
Advanced Standing .......... 464 1.47 0.61 0.02 
Standard Colleges ......... 290 1.44 0.60 0.02 
Junior Gollesestecrn erie: 59 1.41 0.70 0.06 
INorimaleSchoolsmaree nee 83 153) 0.57 0.04 
Foreign Colleges .......... 62 1.60 0.54 0.06 
WOMEN 
Native Stanford ............- 8&9 1.70 O52 0.04 
Advanced Standing .......... 180 1.69 0.57 0.03 
Standard s@ollesesmean soe. 100 1.64 0.57 0.04 
unions Collec ecm r etry: 20 1.66 0.79 Om 
Normale Schoolsaere artes 60 1/5 0.51 0.04 


The variability of the different groups, and especially that of 
the junior college groups, can better be shown by dividing 
grade-point ratios in three groups as follows: 
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G.P.R. Range 
2.00-3.00 
1.00-1.99 
0.00-0.99 


Letter Rating 
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... Below C 
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CHART III 
First ACADEMIC YEAR OF RESIDENCE OF ADVANCED 
STANDING AND NATIVE STANFORD GROUPS 
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Distribution of Stanford grade-point ratios into these three 
classes for the different groups is shown in Table XI (p. 184). 
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In general a distinctly larger proportion of high-grade stu- 
dents of both sexes is found among the Advanced Standing 
groups than among Native Stanford students; also a larger 
proportion of below average students; with a correspondingly 
smaller proportion of students with medium grades. The Junior 
College students show the smallest proportion with medium 
grades of any of the groups, but rank high in proportion of su- 
perior grades. In all of these comparisons of accomplishment, 
however, it should be remembered that the records are for the 
first year of upper division residence only. 


TABLE XI 


PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS IN DIFFERENT Groups Havine Low, MEpDivum, 
AND HiGH STANFORD GRADE-POINT RATIOS FOR FIRST 
ACADEMIC YEAR IN THE UPPER DIVISION 


Percentage Percentage Percentage 
Ow edium ig 

Number Below “‘C” CZ SSAC Opie 

MEN 
WNiative Stanford. «22-0. +- +> 498 18 67 115) 
Advanced Standing ......... 464 21 59 20 
Standard Colleges ........ 290 21 60 19 
NtinioreColleses tye. coee 59 29 49 22 
INormal¥Schoolss. ns. co: 83 18 60 ie 
Foreign Colleges ......... 32 16 59 25 
WOMEN 

INGE SUVYOR conasaccsce 8&9 ii 61 32 
Advanced Standing ......... 180 12 52 36 
Standard Colleges ........ 100 12 54 34 
Junior: Collegesmereennae: 20 25 45 30 
NormalsSchoolste--eeerern 60 8 50 42 


It might be expected that for students of equal ability those 
entering upper division work at Stanford from other institu- 
tions would make somewhat lower records during their first 
year in residence than Native Stanford students, because the 
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latter group have had the advantage of two years’ knowledge of 
Stanford conditions, courses, and standards. They have com- 
pleted their period of adjustment. Thus the period used for 
comparison, the first year of upper division work, is perhaps 
unfair, or at least unfavorable, to the junior college and other 
Advanced Standing groups. To make the comparison complete, 
second-year as well as first-year upper division records should 
be compared, an extension of this study which is planned for the 
future. 

However, another basis for comparison is possible which 
does take into consideration the entire academic record of the 
different groups of students at Stanford. Data are available for 
a comparison on the basis of graduation honors for the classes 
finishing their courses in 1926 and 1927. High scholastic at- 
tainment during the University course is recognized by confer- 
ring the degree of Bachelor of Arts “with distinction” upon 
about one-tenth of the graduating class, and “with great distinc- 
tion” upon about one-twentieth of it. 

Mrs. M. D. Huston, secretary of the Scholarship Committee, 
has compiled certain facts regarding graduation honors for the 
class of 1926 which throw additional light on the accomplish- 
ment of different groups at Stanford. She has made no distinc- 
tion of sex, and her groups of colleges differ slightly from those 
used in this chapter, but not sufficiently to affect the general con- 
clusions. A summary of her data is exhibited in Table XII 
(p. 186). 

While the Junior College group was a comparatively small 
portion of the class, it is noteworthy that 30 per cent of this 
group achieved graduation honors, as contrasted with 15 per 
cent for the class as a whole and with 14 per cent for the por- 
tion of it which was Native Stanford students. 

A similar compilation has been made by the present writer 
for the class of 1927. The results are shown in Table XIII. 
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The superiority of the Junior College group is not so pro- 
nounced for the class of 1927 as for the class of 1926. But 18 
per cent of them achieved graduation honors as compared with 


TABLE XII 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF GRADUATION Honors By SOURCE OF 
STUDENTS FOR STANFORD GRADUATING Ciass oF 1926 


Percentage Percentage 
with Percentage with 
Number Graduation with “Great 
Honors “Distinction”? Distinction” 
Bs? (HESS sooooopsbedoooe Mi 15 10 5 
INAtiveRS taniOLdsrarerr er 335 14 9 5 
Standard Colleges ........ 194 15 9 6 
[pstariere (CONES oonncovoanc 23 30 26 4 
INotmal Schools... ...4.2- 20 20 20 0 


14 per cent of the Native Stanford group and 13 per cent of 
those from standard colleges. Only the Normal School group 
had a distinctly better record. The Junior College group had the 


TABLE XIII 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF GRADUATION HoNorRs By SOURCE OF 
STUDENTS FOR STANFORD GRADUATING CLass oF 1927 


—e 


Percentage Percentage 
with Percentage with 
Number Graduation wit “Great 
onors “Nistinction” Distinction” 
EntimesClassamemurincer a 617 15 10 5 
Native Stanford). ...-.-.-. 349 14 9 5 
Standard Colleges ........ 186 13 11 Z 
Junior Collesesmeneccemica-r 33 18 9 9 
Normale Schoolsaeneenenee 49 28 20 8 


largest percentage of all of those graduating “with great dis- 
tinction.” 


Summary.—A comparative study of the records of various 
groups of students at Stanford University over a three-year 
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period shows that students entering the University after com- 
pleting a junior college course elsewhere are superior in ability 
to other groups when measured by standard intelligence test 
scores, or when measured by their previous academic records; 
that they have made slightly lower average records during their 
first year of adjustment to university conditions; but that at 
the conclusion of their course they have carried off much greater 
than their share of graduation honors. Judged by results to 
date, the junior college seems to be successfully performing at 
least one of its important functions—that of preparation of 
students for advanced work in the University. 


CHAPTER XIII 


THE PLACE OF THE JUNIOR COLLEGE IN 
EDUCATIONAL REORGANIZATION 


WILLIAM MarTIN PrRocToR* 


The two most significant movements in American public edu- 
cation, during the past twenty years, are related to the upward 
and downward extension of the four-year secondary school. 

The first tendency calling for examination is that which has 
had to do with the downward extension of the secondary school. 
For a number of years the conviction had been gaining ground 
that the last two years of the eight-year elementary program 
were all but superfluous, and that they could be better employed 
as an introduction to, or better, as an integral part of secondary 
education. The agitation growing out of this conviction re- 
sulted, between 1905 and 1911, in a number of experiments 
with different combinations of grades, until finally the institu- 
tion known as the “junior high school’ was evolved. So rapid 
was the growth of this type of school that by 1917 Briggs 
found 800 of them, and in 1925, some 2,500 junior high schools 
were reported to the United States Bureau of Education. It is 
safe to say that, counting all varieties, 6-2-4, 6-6, and 6-3-3, 
there are probably in the neighborhood of 3,000 junior high 
schools in the country at the present time. 

The second tendency has to do with the upward extension of 
secondary education. This second movement, in relation to the 
total number of standard colleges in the country, has been just 
as rapid in its development. McDowell’ received reports from 


* Professor of Education, Stanford University, Stanford University, Cali- 
fornia, 


1F. M. McDoweEtt, The Jumor College, United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion Bulletin (1919) No. 35. 
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105 junior colleges in 1917-1918, Koos? found 200 in 1922, and 
it is estimated that there are about 300 junior colleges, public 
and private, in the United States in 1927. Thus it will be seen 
that the junior college is no longer in the purely experimental 
stage of development, but has taken its place among our per- 
manent educational institutions, and is destined to play an 
important role in the ultimate reorganization of education in 
this country. 

The net result of this movement toward educational reorgan- 
ization to date has been a rather widespread recognition of the 
fact that secondary education properly covers an eight-year 
period, including chronological years twelve and thirteen to 
nineteen and twenty, and school grades seven to fourteen, in- 
clusive. Both of these new institutions which have grown out 
of the upward and downward extension of secondary education, 
while fully established and developing very rapidly, are still on 
the defensive. The junior high school must make its way in 
the face of the eight-year elementary tradition and the four- 
year high school tradition, and the junior college has to meet 
the opposition of the American four-year college tradition. The 
progress which has already been made by both of these institu- 
tions is the best possible indication of the vitality of the reor- 
ganization movement. 

It would be worth while to follow the development of the 
junior high school and to make an analysis of its present status 
and possible future lines of development, but in this chapter we 
are primarily concerned with the junior college. We shall con- 
fine ourselves therefore to that phase of the reorganization 
movement, taking it up under these headings: the relation of 
the junior college to the four-year high school; the relation 
of the junior college to the teachers college; the relation of the 


*L. V. Koos, The Junior College Movement (Boston: Ginn & Co., 1925), 
pp. 2. 
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junior college to the four-year college; and the relation of the 
junior college to the university. 


The relation of the junior college to the four-year high 
school.—The majority of existing public junior colleges are 
connected with four-year high schools. The customary evolu- 
tion is for a high school district, or a group of districts to 
organize a junior college, made up of the first two years of col- 
lege; to select a dean; to add appropriate courses of study; and 
to utilize the high school building, library, laboratories, and 
physical education facilities. A few new faculty members are 
selected, but a considerable amount of the teaching of junior 
college students is performed by high school teachers. As the 
junior college grows in attendance and increases in taxable 
property a separate plant is secured, sometimes on the high 
school site and sometimes on a separate site. 

The question is often asked, ‘““What is the effect of the organ- 
ization of a junior college upon the high school with which it 
is connected?”’ “Does it tend to detract from the importance of 
the high school by draining off its best teachers?’ Does it 
absorb such a percentage of the available resources that the re- 
sult is two inferior institutions where there might have been 
one good one?” 

The question of the effect of the organization of a junior 
college in connection with a four-year high school on the quality 
and morale of the high school teaching staff will first be consid- 
ered. Where there is a considerable difference between the 
salary of the junior college teacher and that of the high school 
teacher, it is only natural for the ambitious high school teachers 
to aspire to positions in the junior college. The principal of the 
high school with which the junior college is connected must 
therefore decide whether he will secure an entire new staff for 
his junior college or promote some of his high school teachers 
to junior college rank and salary. In the case of the small junior 
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college, with taxable property of between three and ten million 
dollars, it is almost always necessary to have a combination 
faculty, part high school and part junior college. If definite 
educational standards are set up and adhered to strictly it is pos- 
sible to maintain the morale of both the high school and the 
junior college staff. High school teachers will seek to fit them- 
selves for junior college appointments, and the general educa- 
tional level of the high school teaching group will be raised 
above what it was when the junior college was organized. 

Some administrators have adopted a single salary standard 
for both high school and junior college, basing increases and 
ultimate salary upon teaching experience, efficiency, and educa- 
tional qualifications such as foreign travel, advanced degrees, 
etc. Under this system an instructor is more apt to be satisfied 
to teach where his greatest interest and aptitude lies, and not 
to seek junior college teaching just because it offers more re- 
muneration. The difficulty involved in the single salary schedule 
for high school and junior college teachers is that of financing. 
If the principle obtains that junior college teachers should be 
paid on a scale comparable with instructors and assistant pro- 
fessors in the colleges, i.e., $2,500 to $3,500 per year, the 
payment of that scale to high school teachers will involve a 
heavy increase in the joint salary budget. Whether the single 
or thé dual standard of salaries obtains as between junior 
college and high school faculties in a given district, the fact re- 
mains that the problem of keeping up the quality of high school 
instruction, while meeting educational standards set for the ac- 
credited junior college instruction, must be squarely faced by 
the administrative head of the joint institution. 

The next question to be answered, “Does the junior college, 
added to a high school, tend to absorb such a portion of avail- 
able resources as to make two weak institutions grow where 
there ought to have been but one?” is primarily one of available 
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resources and the willingness of the community concerned to 
tax itself for secondary educational purposes. The history of 
the junior college movement up to date clearly shows that the 
organization of a junior college in a high school district where 
there is less than a ten million dollar tax valuation to support it, 
is an educational mistake. Where there is a smaller tax back- 
ground than that just named it is almost inevitable that the 
quality both of high school and junior college instruction will 
be inferior. In California, under the original law, which per- 
mitted the forming of junior college departments in high school 
districts having a minimum of three million dollars tax valua- 
tion, nine or ten junior colleges have been born, only to meet 
an untimely death through malnutrition. 

The best policy for a state which wishes to encourage the 
establishment of permanent, worth-while junior colleges to pur- 
sue, is to fix ten million property valuation as the absolute 
minimum, and to encourage the organization of union and 
joint-union junior college districts. Where there is an adequate 
property valuation as a basis for support of a junior college, 
there is no real reason why the support of such an institution 
should detract from the normal support of the high school with 
which it is connected. As a matter of fact the presence of the 
junior college, with its wider community service, often results 
in securing a better standard of support for the combined insti- 
tutions than the high school alone had ever been able to 
command. 

A wise policy of state aid to junior colleges is also a factor 
which helps to determine the quality of service rendered. In 
California, where a district with less than ten million in prop- 
erty valuation organizes a junior college department, it receives 
only the state and county aid given to high schools, which 
amounts to about $90 per student in average daily attendance. 
But where a junior college district, with ten million or greater 
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property valuation, is organized, it receives $2,000 per year, as 
bonus, and $100 per student in average daily attendance from 
the State Junior College Fund. This policy encourages the or- 
ganization of junior colleges only in the larger taxation units, 
and helps to make adequate support more certain. 


The relation of the junior college to the teachers college. 
—A large number of two-year normal schools have, in recent 
years, been transformed into four-year teachers colleges with 
degree giving powers. This has entailed a considerable expan- 
sion of their curricula, and in a number of instances the first 
two years have been made to correspond to the first two stand- 
ard college years or the work of the junior college. In six of 
the seven California state teachers colleges, junior college divi- 
sions, known as such, have been incorporated into the teachers 
college curriculum. There is not entire agreement that this 
policy has been an unqualified success, and some of the teachers 
colleges are said to be willing to “unload” their junior college 
annexes upon the public school systems of the cities where they 
are located. Some of the teachers colleges, on the other hand, 
claim that the junior college has been a distinct asset to the life 
of the institution. 

Among the disadvantages of the teachers college junior 
college it is claimed that too much in teacher time and institu- 
tional financial resources must be devoted to junior college 
students and courses. Also that it introduces into the teachers 
college a student element having different motives, interests, 
and objectives from those of the regular teachers college group. 
Disciplinary problems are also said to be greatly increased by 
the introduction of the junior college element. The result of 
these disturbing factors is said to be a lowering of the profes- 
sional standards and the general morale of the teachers college. 

The advantages resulting from the addition of a junior col- 
lege division to the teachers college are said by some of the 
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teachers college presidents to be more than an offset for the 
disadvantages. The presence of a group of purely academic 
courses, equivalent to the lower division courses of the standard 
colleges, is said to be a distinct asset. It enables prospective 
teachers to develop a better cultural background for their life’s 
work. It cuts across the prevailing tendency of teachers colleges 
to require too much in the way of “methods courses” and too 
little in the way of “content courses.” The junior college courses 
tend to attract a much larger percentage of male students, many 
of whom later decide to take up the profession of teaching. A 
better balance is thus secured in the student body, and recruiting 
for the field of education is promoted at a strategic point. The 
variety introduced into student activities by the presence of 
large numbers of junior college students means the enrichment 
of student body life and increases the “holding power” of the 
institution. While admitting that there are many unsolved 
problems in connection with the teachers college junior college, 
the administrators favorable to the combination are convinced 
that the general result has been on the credit side of the ledger. 

With the threatened disappearance of the two-year normal 
school through the rapid development of four-year teachers col- 
leges, there is a field of teacher training being vacated. This is 
the preparation of the rural and short-term elementary certifi- 
cate type of teacher, who cannot afford to take four years 
beyond high school for professional training. There will be a 
demand for this shorter teacher training period for a good 
many years to come and some institution will have to be found 
to take over the task. It is quite probable that this sort of train- 
ing course will be added to the functions of the two-year junior 
college along with its other community-serving terminal courses. 
Whether we like the idea or not it will be necessary to provide 
teacher training on a semi-professional level to meet the needs 
of communities which cannot afford to pay for the services of 
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teachers who have been trained in four-year teachers colleges. 
The two-year junior college can easily fill this gap in the teacher 
training program and add thereby to its range of usefulness. 


The relation of the junior college to the standard four- 
year college.—Dr. George Herbert Palmer, in the April 1927 
Atlantic Monthly, gave voice to his distrust of the junior college 
in the following words: 


It [the junior college] is assumed to be a blessing. I want to ques- 
tion this assumption and invite attention to the effects in the long run. 
In my judgment it is more likely to bring disaster than anything which 
has happened in our world in education during the last fifty years. 


Dr. Palmer is fearful of the effect of the junior college upon 
the traditional American four-year college, as well as the public 
and private universities of the land. He foresees the ultimate 
disappearance of the four-year cultural college, and the extrac- 
tion of the cultural element entirely from university life, if the 
junior college idea continues to spread at the present rate. 

There is no doubt at all that the multiplication of effective 
public and private junior colleges will ultimately result in the 
elimination of the inadequately endowed, poorly equipped, four- 
year college. These institutions, with their overworked and 
underpaid teachers, constitute some 50 to 60 per cent of the so- 
called colleges of the country. With their desperate hand-to- 
mouth struggle for survival, with the constantly increasing cost 
of upkeep, and with the higher standards set up by such agen- 
cies as the Carnegie Foundation for recognition as standard 
institutions, they cannot compete with publicly supported junior 
colleges. Many of them have already given up the attempt to 
do four years of college work and have demoted themselves to 
private junior college status. Far from being a calamity, this 
result of the advent of the junior college has been distinctly to 
the advantage of both cultural and practical educational values. 
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There is, however, no reason to assume that the well- 
endowed, long-established colleges, such as Bowdoin, Amherst, 
Williams, Swarthmore, Beloit, Grinnell, Pomona, or Whitman, 
will be adversely affected by the extension of the junior college. 
Even though they should decide to turn over the first two years 
of their present course to the junior colleges, as belonging 
distinctly to secondary education, they could add a year or two 
of advanced work along the lines of liberal culture which they 
now support. By exalting the teaching function, by providing 
time for independent study and the leisurely following of intel- 
lectual interests, and by affording the opportunity for intimate 
personal association between great teachers and relatively small 
student bodies, our liberal arts colleges will find abundant justi- 
fication for survival. 


The relation of the junior college to the university.— 
The effect of the junior college movement upon the university 
is already becoming apparent. Johns Hopkins plans soon to 
eliminate its first two college years, and Stanford University, 
by vote of the Board of Trustees, in June 1927, is gradually to 
eliminate its lower division, completing the process by 1934. 
The University of Wisconsin is trying out a kind of creative 
education type of experimental college. The faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan has recommended a plan for the establish- 
ment of a “university college” to serve as a foundation for 
collegiate and professional courses. The new college would have 
as its problem the student, instead of professional training. The 
University of California and other state universities have for 
many years had lower division organizations following the lines 
laid down by Dr. Harper of the University of Chicago. In 
these lower divisions the effort is made to give the student 
wholesale educational guidance, or orientation, and to see that 
he gets a foundation of liberal culture before entering upon his 
professional training in the upper division. 
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The entire lower division plan of organization is an acknowl- 
edgment on the part of the universities that the lower years of 
their present courses properly belong to secondary education. 
In many instances it is a belated recognition of the fact that the 
handling of large groups of immature students under conditions 
existing in the large universities is an absolute failure. There 
is reason to believe that as soon as the junior colleges are able 
to take over the entire burden of later adolescent training, the 
other universities will follow the example of Stanford and 
Johns Hopkins and either eliminate, or completely separate the 
lower division from the university proper. 

The character of our American universities would undoubt- 
edly be changed in this process of reorganization. Relieved of 
their present lower divisions, they would become universities in 
fact as well as in name. That is to say, they would become 
collections of liberal arts and professional colleges of high 
grade. All students coming to them would have completed their 
preparatory period of training. They would be more mature. 
They would know where they were going. They would be more 
serious-minded and more interested in intellectual pursuits. In- 
stead of liberal culture suffering from the change it would be 
infinitely benefited. Financial resources now devoted to pro- 
viding instructors and recitation halls for the 60 per cent of 
secondary school population, i.e., Freshmen and Sophomores, 
could be utilized in securing and holding the highest type of 
specialists, research men, and teachers of outstanding gifts for 
the advanced liberal arts and professional schools. This would 
result in placing scholarship and intellectual interests at the 
center of the university life, a place which they unfortunately 
do not hold in the average American university today. 

It is quite possible that athletic and social enterprises would 
suffer modification and even be somewhat eclipsed in the type 
of university above described. Such an outcome could be borne 
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with equanimity by those who have devoted their lives to the 
expansion of knowledge and the instruction of youth. When 
there are more athletic coaches receiving salaries of $10,000 to 
$20,000 per year than there are college presidents who receive 
like stipends, there may be reason for the suspicion that some 
of the sideshows have moved into and monopolized the main 
tent. 

If the junior college movement results in restoring the per- 
spective in education it will render a worth-while service. No 
one wants to take all the joy out of student life, and there is no 
reason to believe that the new-type university will be lacking in 
social and athletic appeal. But it is quite certain that the more 
mature, more serious-minded students of this new-type univer- 
sity will turn to social and athletic enterprises as means of 
diversion and employment of leisure time, rather than as the 
be-all and end-all of university life. Such a change of attitude 
on the part of the university student might affect the present 
tendency toward “stadiumitis” and commercialized sports, but 
it would not detract from the value of the university as an 
institution of learning. It might even affect the number clamor- 
ing to enter the university, but here again the university would 
probably gain in quality what it lost in quantity. The fact is, 
however, that the university would attract just as large a stu- 
dent body, but this student body would be of a different temper 
and purpose, and there would be a much smaller turnover. A 
larger percentage of those who entered would remain to com- 
plete their training for a life’s work, and by their later dis- 
tinction add to the glory of their alma mater. 


Ultimate effect of the junior college upon educational 
reorganization.—If the contention is valid that secondary edu- 
cation properly covers about eight chronological years, twelve 
or thirteen to nineteen or twenty, i.e., the entire adolescent 
period of life, then it would seem desirable to cover that period 
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with two institutions rather than three, as at present. A student 
may attend a junior high school for two or three years, a senior 
high school for three or four years, and a junior college for 
two years, thus having three changes of school and two breaks 
in the continuity of his secondary education. The greatest draw- 
back in such an arrangement is that no one of the three insti- 
tutions has an opportunity to make as deep and lasting an 
impression as it could if it covered a four-year period. 

Thus if early adolescence was covered, grades seven, eight, 
nine, and ten, by a single institution, it would take the pupils 
through age sixteen. There would be many advantages of the 
tenth over the ninth grade as the end of the junior high school 
course. Eighty per cent of those who enter the eleventh grade 
are sixteen years or over, and more than 90 per cent of those 
over sixteen years of age have reached physiological and mental 
maturity. Thus the four years represented by grades seven, 
eight, nine, and ten would have a student population made up of 
those who were in the transition stage between pubescence and 
post-pubescence. To this group also the accepted principles of 
junior high school organization would apply. Again the legal 
school-leaving age in many of the states is now sixteen, and the 
age for beginning the apprenticeship to an industrial vocation 
is also quite generally placed at age sixteen by the trades con- 
cerned. Thus the tenth school grade marks a more natural 
terminal point for thousands of pupils whose formal schooling 
must end at age sixteen than does either the eighth or the ninth 
school year. The four-year junior high school would make 
possible the accomplishment of legitimate junior high school 
aims in a manner much more satisfactory than is the case in a 
three-year junior high school. 

The last four years of the adolescent period could then be 
covered by an institution embodying the eleventh, twelfth, 
thirteenth, and fourteenth school grades, i.e., the last two years 
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of the present high school and the first two years of the present 
college. The students in such an institution would represent the 
later adolescent years; over 90 per cent of them would have 
reached mental and physiological maturity. They would have 
passed through the careful guidance and exploration experi- 
ences of the four-year junior high school. They could be al- 
lowed a larger measure of self-direction, both in the selection of 
subjects and curricula and in matters of personal and social 
activity. They would enjoy the advantage of instruction under 
teachers of college calibre, and there would be possible the 
development of an excellent morale based on the homogeneous 
nature of the student body. Such an institution could well 
become a present-day substitute for the four-year liberal arts 
college of two generations ago. The range of student age would 
be about the same. The courses of study would be richer than 
any offered in American colleges forty years ago, and the same 
brand of personal contact between students and teachers could 
be fostered. 

The advantages of the four-year junior college over the two- 
year junior college are evident. It would be more attractive to 
both teachers and students because it would no longer be a 
two-year segment, but would be a separate, going concern with 
its Own equipment; with a period long enough to develop 
an individuality of its own; with student activities appropriate 
to the later adolescent period; and with the possibility of com- 
manding greater community interest and support than is given 
to the two-year type of institution. Educationally it would 
eliminate the present breaks in the continuity of the student’s 
school progress, and make possible the simplification of the cur- 
riculum for the later adolescent period by doing away with 
wasteful overlapping in the content of academic subjects, such 
as mathematics, science, language, and social science. Finally, 
the four-year junior college, of the type here described, would 
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carry the student completely through the exploratory and pre- 
paratory phases of his education, give him a thorough liberal 
training, and bring him, matured, trained to self-discipline and 
self-direction, to the beginning of his professional school, or 
fit him to enter some semi-professional or advanced business 
vocation, provided he is not able to continue his education in 
the university. 

The proposed four-year junior college may well become the 
key institution in the reorganization of American education. 
As above indicated it would enable the eight-year span of ado- 
lescence to be covered by two institutions instead of by three, as 
at present, and leave only one break, or transition period, in- 
stead of two. When the system becomes fully developed the 
prefix “junior” can be dropped, and the early adolescent insti- 
tution can be called the “high school,” while the later adolescent 
institution could be called the “college.”’ Other names which 
have been suggested for the four-year type of junior high 
school are the “intermediate school” and the “lower school.” 
For the four-year junior college type of institution the names 
“higher school” and ‘“‘academy”’ have been advocated. The idea 
back of these suggestions is to avoid the confusion involved in 
the addition of the term “junior” to present titles. Whatever 
the name finally applied to the two secondary institutions needed 
to cover the adolescent period adequately, the term “university” 
would then be applied only to institutions where groups of 
advanced liberal arts and professional colleges were assembled 
under one general organization. The present two-year and 
three-year junior high school, the present three-year and four- 
year senior high school, and the present two-year junior college 
and four-year standard college would gradually disappear. 

The ultimate organization would then be: six years of ele- 
mentary education, eight years of secondary education (covered 
by the new-type high school and the new-type college), and the 
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university, made up of affiliated schools requiring from four to 
six years for the completion of professional courses leading to 
advanced degrees. Each of these institutions would then have a 
clear-cut function to perform, would minister to the educational 
needs of fairly homogeneous groups of students, would be ad- 
ministered in a more economical manner, and would achieve 
results in the adaptation of curricula to the needs of students at 
present impossible owing to the way in which existing institu- 
tions overlap in character of student populations and content of 
courses. The rapid rise of the junior high school, which has 
increased in numbers 275 per cent in the ten years since 1917, 
and of the junior college, which has increased 200 per cent dur- 
ing the same period of time, makes the prediction reasonable 
that the reorganization movement will become an accomplished 
fact within the next twenty years. If the further development 
of the movement follows the lines of present growth it will be 
accomplished first in the Middle Western and Far Western 
states, with the Southern states following close behind. The 
great majority of the existing public junior colleges are to be 
found in the Far West and Middle West, while the private 
junior colleges are most numerous in the South. The Eastern 
and North Atlantic states have hardly yet been touched by the 
junior college movement. Now, however, that the experiment 
has been tried out in so many different states, under such varied 
circumstances, and in the main with such satisfactory results, 
we may look forward confidently to an immediate period of 
rapid expansion in numbers and improvement in the quality of 
the new type of institution. 


CHAPTER XIV 


ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 


WALTER CrosBy EELis* 


The following bibliography of ninety titles is intended to be 
carefully selective rather than inclusive and exhaustive. It rep- 
resents an attempt to select the most significant titles from a 
group of over two hundred which have been examined. In the 
selection the effort has been to consider not only the complete- 
ness with which the whole junior college field is represented but 
also the inherent importance of each article, as well as its acces- 
sibility, its authorship, and its date. The bibliography is much 
more complete for recent years than for the earlier period. 
About one-third of the references have appeared within two 
years. More complete bibliographies for earlier years may be 
found in McDowell’s and Koos’s studies, listed below. 


ALEXANDER, C. C. and WILLETT, G. W., “Some Aspects of the 
Junior College,” School Review, XXVIII, 15-25. (Chicago: 
University of Chicago, 1920.) 

Particularly based on results at Hibbing (Minn.) Junior College. Bib- 
liography of fifteen titles. 

ANGELL, J. R., ““The Junior College Movement in High Schools,” 
School Review, XXIII, 289-302. (Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago, 1915.) 

Paper before North Central Association, giving early history of the 
movement, and reporting results of questionnaire sent to 19 universi- 
ties, 7 colleges, and 11 high schools with junior college departments. 

ANGELL, J. R., “Problems Peculiar to the Junior College,” School 
Review, XXV, 385-97. (Chicago: University of Chicago, 1917.) 

Address before Junior College Union of Missouri, discussing nature 
of curriculum, type of faculty, independence of high school, and social 
problems. 


* Associate Professor of Education, Stanford University. 
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Barrows, D. P., “State Provision for Junior Colleges,’ Transac- 
tions and Proceedings of the National Association of State Um- 
versities, XX, 56-77. (Lexington, Kentucky : 1922.) 


Excellent summary of legal provisions in California with text of 
junior college laws of 1921 and of affiliation agreements. 


Bennett, G. V., Public Administration of Vocational Education 
of Junior College Grade. (Berkeley: 1926.) 


Unpublished thesis for Ph.D. degree at University of California. 


BiaucH, L. E., “Reorganization on European Lines Appears Im- 
minent,’ School Life, 1X, 77-79. (Washington, D.C.: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1923.) 


Junior college seems destined to become an integral part of secondary 
education. Traces its history back to the Renaissance. 


y Bouton, F. E., “What Should Constitute the Curriculum of the 
Junior College or Extended High School?” School and Society, 
VIII, 726-30. (Lancaster, Pa.: Science Press, 1918.) 


Advocates broadening of the course of study to meet community needs 
as well as university preparation. Gives twelve recommendations 
adopted by University of Washington for accrediting junior college 
work. 


Botton, F. E., “Some Probable Effects upon Higher Education 
Due to the Development of Junior Colleges,” Educational Ad- 
ministration and Supervision, V, 85-93. (York, Pa.: Warwick 
& York; Incy 19195) 


Based on questionnaires sent out two years earlier to superintendents 
and principals all over the United States. 


BRENEISER, S. G., “Individualistic Instruction in the Junior Col- 
lege,” Sierra Educational News, XXII, 151. (San Francisco: 
1926. ) 


Advantages of close personal contact, both in and out of the classroom. 
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Brusu, H. R., “The Junior College and the Universities,” School 
and Society, IV, 357-65. (Lancaster, Pa.: Science Press, 1916.) 
Good historical summary and report of questionnaire to 17 junior col- 


leges and 13 universities on junior college advantages, procedure, and 
success as related to the university. 


BURLINGAME, L. L., and Martin, E. G., “General Biology and the 
Junior College,” Science, n.s., LI, 452-55. (Lancaster, Pa.: Sci- 
ence Press, 1920.) 


Shows the desirability of such a course for purposes of general cul- 
ture in the junior college. 


“California Junior Colleges,” Sierra Educational News, XXII, 
147-50. (San Francisco: 1926.) 


Brief reports of progress by principals at Fullerton, Brawley, Taft, 

San Benito County, Kern County, Pomona, Santa Maria, and Visalia 
Junior Colleges. 

Cammack, I. L., “The Legitimate Range of Activity of the Junior 

College in the Public School System,” Proceedings of the Na- 

tional Education Association, 1917, 724-29. (Washington, D.C.) 


Describes the development of the junior college at Kansas City, Mo. 


CaMPBELL, W. W., “The Junior Colleges in Their Relation to the 
University,” California Quarterly of Secondary Education, II, 
97-101. (Berkeley, California: 1927.) 


The president of the University of California shows that “the attitude 
of the University to the junior college movement is thoroughly 
friendly and sympathetic, but this attitude is not unconditional.” 
Caren, S. P., “Recognition of the Junior College,” Report of 
United States Commissioner of Education, 1914, I, 166-68. 
(Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office.) 
Outline of the junior college plans in Wisconsin, Missouri, and Vir- 
ginia. 
Ciaxton, P. P., “Junior Colleges’ Opportunity,” School Life, V, 
1, 10-11. (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 
1920.) 


Claims that without additional expense the effectiveness of our higher 
institutions might be increased at least one-fourth. 
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Commission of Twenty-One, “Proceedings of the Educational 
Conference of the Academies and High Schools Affiliating with 
the University of Chicago,” School Review, XI, 1-3. (Chicago: 
University of Chicago, 1903); XII, 15-28 (Chicago: 1904) ; 
XIII, 23-25 (Chicago: 1905). 

President Harper’s proposal for a six-year high school, and report and 
discussion concerning it by committees. 

“Committee on Courses of Instruction of the University of Cali- 
fornia, Junior Colleges in California, 56 pages. (Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia: University of California, 1915.) 

Contains recommendations concerning faculty, equipment, curriculum, 
and articulation with the university. Also detailed recommendations 
for courses of study in twenty-two different departments. 

‘Committee on Standards of the American Council on Education, 
“Standards and Principles for Accrediting Junior Colleges,” 
Educational Record, V, 202-4. (Washington, D.C.: 1924.) 


Latest form as finally approved and widely distributed by the Ameri- 
can Council on Education. Includes admission requirements, gradua- 
tion requirements, faculty, curricula, enrollment, income, buildings, 
equipment, inspection. (Reprinted in Koos, The Jumor College, Re- 
search Publications of the University of Minnesota, Vol. II, pp. 
660-61.) 

Committee on the Junior College Problem, “Report of the Com- 
mittee,” Proceedings of the Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools of the Southern States, 1914, pp. 40-49. (Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee: 1914.) 

Detailed study of conditions, especially in Missouri and Virginia, with 
recommendations. ; 

Committee of the National Conference of the American Council 
on Education, on Standards of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
“The Junior College,” Educational Record, II, 68-69. (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: 1921.) 


Advocates entire separation of junior college from the high school. 
CoursauLt, J. H., “Standardizing the Junior College; an Experi- 
ment by the University of Missouri,” Educational Review, 

XLIX, 56-62. (Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, Page, 1915.) 
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Describes methods and results of standardizing the smaller private 
colleges of Missouri by the state university. 


Corson, D. B., “Claims of the New Type Junior College,” Educa- 
tion, XL, 327-39. (Albany, N.Y.: 1920.) Also printed as “The 
College of the Future” in Proceedings of the Association of 
College and Preparatory Schools of the Middle States and Mary- 
land, 1919, 37-48. (Albany, N.Y.: 1919.) 

General history of the movement, consideration of the philosophy and 


theory back of it, and description of the city public junior college at 
Newark, N. J. 


CuBBERLEY, E. P., “Decentralization; the Junior College,” in 
State School Administration, pp. 350-52. (Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin, 1927.) 


A concise statement of the junior college situation. 


“Davis, J. B., “Some Problems of Administration Confronting the 
Public Junior College,” Proceedings of the National Education 
Association, 1920, pp. 478-80. (Washington, D.C.: 1920.) 


Problems considered are those of costs, curriculum, and separate build- 
ings. 

Dorsey, S. M., “The Junior College in the American School Pro- 
gram,” Proceedings of the National Education Association, 1923, 
pp. 214-18. (Washington, D.C.: 1923.) 

Considers its place as training for university, and as preparation for 
community life. 

Ee.ts, W. C., “Upper-Division Scholarship,” Faculty Bulletin of 
Stanford University, Nos. 7, 8,9, 10. (Registrar’s Office, Stan- 
ford University, California: 1927.) 


A detailed comparative study of the ability and achievement of junior 
college students at Stanford University during a three-year period. 


Ewine, W. F., “The Present Status of California Public Junior 
Colleges,” California Quarterly of Secondary Education, I, 
47-50. (Berkeley: 1925.) 


Outlines the law of 1921 and reports conditions with detailed table of 
status of different institutions in the state, March 1925. 
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Fitzpatrick, W. A., “The Case for Junior Colleges,” Educational 
Review, LXV, 150-56. (Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, Page, 
1925.) 


Good summary of reasons for junior colleges and prediction of uni- 
versity enrollments of 1930 and 1950. 


Frazier, C. R., “The Junior College,” Proceedings of the Na- 
tional Education Association, 1917, pp. 271-74. (Washington, 
DiGe 1917.) 


Description of the work in the one-year junior college department of 
the Everett (Wash.) high school. 


Gray, A. A., “The Junior College in California,” School Review, 
XXIII, 465-73. (Chicago: University of Chicago, 1915.) 
Summary of master’s thesis at University of California. Gives history 
of junior colleges in California and their status in 1915. 


Harseson, J. W., “The Place of the Junior College in Public 
Education,” Educational Review, LXVII, 187-91. (Garden 
City, N.Y.: Doubleday, Page, 1924.) 


Gives eight reasons for the junior college as a local project. 


Harper, W. R., The Trend in Higher Education, pp. 378-90. 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1905.) 
In the chapter on the prospects of the small college (first presented 
before N. E. A. in 1900) is probably the first definite presentation of 
the advantages of the development of junior colleges from existing 
small colleges. 


HepcepetH, V. W. B., “The Six-Year High School at Goshen, 
Indiana,” School Review, XIII, 19-23. (Chicago: University 
of Chicago, 1905.) 


Describes the community need for junior college work and how it was 
met in the early period at Goshen. 


Hix, A. R., “The Junior College” (With discussion), Proceedings 
of the National Association of State Universities, 1915, pp. 122- 
36. (Burlington, Vermont.) 


Curriculum adjustment and junior college development in California, 
Missouri, and the Philippine Islands. 
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LAILi, M. E., “Junior Colleges,” Sierra Educational News, XIX, 
15-17. (San Francisco: 1923.) 


Report of committee of State Teachers Association on junior colleges, 
treating especially course of study, affiliation, and financing. 


Hi, M. E., “The Place of the Junior College in Our Educational 
System,” Eleventh Yearbook of the National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals, 1927, pp. 115-24. (Berwyn, Illinois.) 


General survey of the status and reasons for junior colleges, especially 
in California, with suggestions for future development. 


Hui, M. E., “The Functions of the Junior College,” California 
Quarterly of Secondary Education, I1, 113-17. (Berkeley : 1927.) 


Shows to what extent the 21 functions of the junior college as listed 
by Koos have been realized in practice at Chaffey Junior College 
(California). 
-ALtts, E. C., “Relation of the Junior College to the Upper Divi- 
sion of the University,’ California Quarterly of Secondary 
Education, II, 101-5. (Berkeley: 1927.) 


Favors restriction of. junior college curriculum to a comparatively 
few basic courses. 


Hits, E. C., “Shall the College Be Divided?” Educational Re- 
view, LXV, 92-98. (Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, Page, 
1923:) 


Report of questionnaire to leading universities concerning division of 
their work into junior and senior college groups. 


Ho.uipay, C., “Junior Colleges—If,” School and Society, XI, 
211-14. (Lancaster, Pa.: Science Press, 1920.) 


“The junior college is an excellent thing—if. And the ‘if’ is a very 
large one. Moreover, if the present tendency in the establishing and 
conducting of junior colleges continues, the ‘if’ will be still larger.” 
Points out dangers and disadvantages. 


Hucues, W. H., “Junior College Development,” Educational Ad- 
ministration and Supervision, V, 189-96. (York, Pa.: Warwick 
& York, 1919.) 


Consideration of numerous elements in the development and organiza- 
tion of the junior college. 
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Jongs, J. C., “The Junior College Movement in Missouri,” School 
Life, VIII, 73, 89-90. (Washington, D.C.: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1922.) Also printed in Transactions and Proceedings 
of the National Association of State Universities, XX, 77-82. 
(Lexington, Kentucky.) 


Good recent statement of the history, development, and usefulness of 
the junior college movement in Missouri and of its relation to the 
state university by its president. 


Jorpan, Davip Starr, “Junior College,” Forum, LXXV, 448-50. 
(New York: 1926.) 


Brief statement of faith in the value of the junior college by distin- 
guished educator who was instrumental in the early development and 
who is credited with the authorship of the term “junior college.” 


Kemp, W. W., “The Junior College Movement in California,” 
Eighth Yearbook of the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, 1924, pp. 82-94. (Berwyn, Illinois.) 


General survey of the situation in California in 1924, with emphasis 
on the relation to the state university. 


Koxse, P. R., “The Junior College and Municipal Universities,” 
School and Society, XIII, 451-56. (Lancaster, Pa.: Science 
Pressaiozt-) 

The president of the Municipal University of Akron (Ohio) considers 


the common causes, purposes, and ultimate destiny of the two types of 
institutions. 


Koos, L. V., The Junior College (Research Publications of the 
University of Minnesota, Education Series, No. 5). 2 vols., 682 
pages. (Minneapolis, Minnesota: 1924.) 


A voluminous and exhaustive report based upon an extensive investi- 
gation financed by the Commonwealth Fund and the University of 
Minnesota, resulting from personal visits by the author to seventy 
junior colleges, and detailed reports from all others. Reported in five 
parts: 

1. The scope and aspirations of the movement. 

2. The educational functions of the junior college. 

3. The forces of reorganization in higher education. 
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4. Overlapping in high school and college. 
5. Instituting the junior college plan. 


Contains 231 tables and 100 figures. Appendix contains lists of junior 
colleges, standards for accrediting junior colleges, and bibliography of 
seventy-eight titles. 


Koos, L. V., The Junior College Movement. (Boston: Ginn and 
Company, 1925.) 436 pages. 
A less technical presentation in summary form of the detailed matter 
presented in the Minnesota Research Publication by the same author. 
An excellent general manual of the junior college movement. Contains 
forty-six diagrams and a bibliography of eight-two titles. 


Koos, L. V., “Where to Establish Junior Colleges,” School Re- 

view, XXIX, 414-33. (Chicago: University of Chicago, 1921.) 

Consideration of the question, how large should be high school enroll- 

ment and general population of a community for establishment of a 

junior college. Based on distribution of graduates of 82 high schools. 

Suggests a minimum of 50 students and need of a community of ap- 
proximately 10,000 population. 


Koos, L. V., “The Residential Distribution of College Students 
and Its Meaning for the Junior College Problem,” School and 
Socsety, XIII, 557-62. (Lancaster, Pa.: Science Press, 1921.) 

Based on detailed study of thirty-nine colleges in municipalities vary- 


ing in population from 400 to 600,000. Need population of 9,000 or 
more to make junior college successful. 


Koos, L. V., “The Place of the Junior College in American Edu- 
cation,” Transactions and Proceedings of the National Assocta- 
tion of State Universities, XX, 44-56. (Lexington, Kentucky: 
19272.) 


General summary of Commonwealth Fund investigation. 


Koos, L. V., “Co-ordinating the Work of the Senior High School 
and the Junior College,” Eighth Yearbook of the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary School Principals, 1924, pp. 94-106. (Ber- 
wyn, Illinois.) 

Claims maximum of curriculum progress is not being accomplished 
and suggests how greater total progress is achievable. 
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_Koos, L. V., “Conditions Favoring the Integration of Junior Col- 
leges with High Schools,” School Life, XII, 161-64. (Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1927.) 


Two years not sufficient for a separate educational unit. Integration 
with the high school will prevent deplorable waste. 


Koos, L. V. and CRawForpD, C. C., “College Aims, Past and Pres- 
ent,” School and Society, XIV, 499-509. (Lancaster, Pa.: Sci- 
ence Press; 1921.) 


Comparison of forty recent statements of aims with twenty-seven of a 
half-century ago, with brief application to junior college situation. 


LanceE, A. F., “Junior College Department of Civic Education,” 
School and Society, 11, 442-48. (Lancaster, Pa.: Science Press, 
1915.) 


“A tentative sketch of what a department of civic education might be 
and should do.” 


Lance, A. F., “The Junior College—with Special Reference to 
California,” Educational Administration and Supervision, I, 
1-8. (1916.) Also in Proceedings of the National Education 
Association, 1915, pp. 119-24. (Washington, D.C.: 1915.) 


Traces influence of University of California and Stanford University 
on the junior college movement. Outlines problems and probable fu- 
ture development. 


LancgE, A. F., “The Junior College as an Integral Part of the Pub- 
lic School System,” School Review, XXV, 465-79. (Chicago: 
University of Chicago, 1917.) 


Largely based upon conditions in California junior colleges. 


LanGcgE, A. F., “The Junior College—What Manner of Child Shall 
This Be?” School and Society, VII, 211-16. (Lancaster, Pa.: 
Science Press, 1918.) 


Address before California Teachers Association. Good general state- 
ment of guiding principles and policies. 


Lance, A. F., “The Junior College,” Sierra Educational News, 
XVI, 483-86. (San Francisco: 1920.) 
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Piea for high school principals to aid in helping the junior college to 
realize its true mission and destiny. 


Leonarp, R. J., “Suggestions for the Place and Functions of 
Junior Colleges in a System of Schools,” Eighth Yearbook of 
the National Association of Secondary School Principals, 1924, 
pp. 106-11. (Berwyn, Illinois.) 


States ten definite theses with reference to junior college organization, 
with reasons in support of each. 


LeonarD, R. J., “Professional Education in Junior Colleges,” 
Teachers College Record, XXVI, 724-33. (New York: Colum- 
bia University, 1925.) 

Address at National Association of Junior Colleges. Shows that if 


junior college is to be a permanent institution, it must devote itself 
especially to preparation of students for “middle level occupations.” 


LEONARD, R. J., “Junior College from the Standpoint of the Uni- 
versity,” Teachers College Record, XXVIII, 543-50. (New 
York: Columbia University, 1927.) 


A plea for experimental determination of junior college problems. 


LippEKE, F., “The Junior College Department in Fresno High 
School, Sierra Educational News, X, 409-13. (San Francisco, 
California: 1914.) 


An account of the first junior college organized in California. 


McCrianaHuaNn, Mrs. B. B., “What Are the Greatest Needs and 
the Greatest Handicaps to the Average Junior College Library?” 
Libraries, XX XI, 201-3. (Chicago: Library Bureau, 1926.) 


Need as transition for use of high school library to large university 
library. 


McDowe tt, F. M., “The Junior College,” United States Bureau 
of Education, Bulletin No. 35, 139 pages. (Washington, D.C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1919.) 


First comprehensive treatment, covering origin, development, status, 
standards of accrediting, and problems in one hundred junior colleges 
existing in United States in 1917-18. Contains bibliography of eighty- 
two titles. 
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McLane, C. L., “The Junior College, or Upward Extension of the 
High School,” School Review, XXI, 161-70. (Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago, 1913.) 

Description of conditions leading to organization of first junior col- 
lege in California, three years after organization. Quotes opinions of 
several leading educators. 


Macrupe_r, W. T., “The Junior College as a Relief,” Educational 
Review, LXI, 286-97. (Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, Page, 
1921.) 


Present facilities for higher education are insufficient. One favorable 
solution is the local junior college. 


Morais, C. S., “The Faculty of the Junior College,” Califorma 
Quarterly of Secondary Education, II, 105-12. (Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia: 1927.) 


A study of desirable standards of training, salary, and teaching load 
in California institutions. 


North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
Standards of Accredited Institutions of Higher Education— 
Junior Colleges, North Central Association Quarterly, I, 22-23. 
(Chicago, Illinois: 1926.) 

Standards of the North Central Association as revised in 1926. 


Oxtney, A. C., “The Status of Secondary Education in California,” 
California Quarterly of Secondary Education, 11, 12. (Berkeley, 
California: 1927.) 


Part of report of Commissioner of Secondary Education for biennium 
ending June, 1926, giving statistics of junior college enrollment 1915— 
16 to 1924-25. 


PaLMER, G,. H., “The Junior College: An Indictment,” Atlantic 
Monthly, CX XXIX, 497-501. (Boston: 1927.) 


The junior college movement “in my judgment is more likely to bring 
disaster than anything which has happened in our world of education 
during the last fifty years.” It will ruin cultural education, “extermi- 
nate our scholarly amateur,” and destroy the uniqueness of the Ameri- 
can educational system. 
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Proctor, W. M., “The Junior College and Educational Reorgan- 
ization,” Educational Review, LXV, 275-80. (Garden City, 
N.Y.: Doubleday, Page & Co., 1923.) 

Discussion of recent tendencies, and effective presentation of the ad- 


vantages of the 6-4-4 type of organization, including four-year junior 
colleges. 


Proctor, W. M., “The Junior College in California,” School Re- 

view, XXXI, 363-75. (Chicago: University of Chicago, 1923.) 

Detailed report of results of a survey of the twenty-seven public junior 
colleges in California for 1921-22. 


Proctor, W. M., “Recent Developments in the Junior College 
Situation in California,” School and Society, XIX, 690-94. 
(Lancaster, Pa.: Science Press, 1924.) 

Excellent definite statement of development in California in three 


periods, following laws of 1907, 1917, and 1921. Contains many definite 
facts and summary of conditions. 


Ratc .irFE, E. B., “Accredited Higher Institutions,” United States 
Bureau of Education Bulletin No. 10, 105 pages. (Washington, 
D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1926.) 

Latest lists and standards of junior colleges accredited by all the 
standard accrediting bodies in the United States—national and regional 
educational associations, state universities and state departments of 
education, and church boards of education. 


Rivers, W. W., “The Present Status of the Junior College,” 
Southern Baptist Educational Association Select Papers, Baylor 
Bulletin, Vol. XIX, No. 4, pp. 42-50. (Waco, Texas: 1916.) 

Early history of the movement and detailed statement of definitions of 
junior college in Missouri, Virginia, and by Association of Colleges 
of Southern States. 


Sacus, J., “Junior Colleges in California,’ Educational Review, 
LV, 117-25. (Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, Page, 1918.) 
The junior college “movement in the Middle West has not been suc- 
cessful” and is not likely to be permanently so in California. “Higher 
education is costly, but cheap substitutes will not give you higher edu- 
cation.” 
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SEASHORE, C. E., “Education for Democracy and the Junior Col- 
lege,” School and Society, XXV, 469-78. (Lancaster, Pa.: Sci- 
ence Press, 1927.) 


Outlines desirable types of courses for junior colleges “to give a higher 
education to each individual among American youth somewhat in pro- 
portion to his capacity, and to provide higher education for every 
occupation to the extent that the expenditure can be justified in terms 
of the needs of the country, both economic and cultural.” 


SHIDELER, J. W., “The Junior College Movement in Kansas,” 
School Review, XXXI, 460-63. (Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago, 1923.) 

Reviews rapid development in Kansas since passage of the state law 
in 1917. 


Stowe, A. M., Modernszing the College. (New York: Knopf, 
1926.) 119 pages. 


A detailed account by a former president of the University of the City 
of Toledo of a three-year experiment in an effort to introduce a hu- 
manized junior college curriculum in an urban institution. 


/ StoweE, A. M., “Junior College Aims and Curriculums,” School 
Review, XXXIV, 506-9. (Chicago: University of Chicago, 
1926.) 


Shows that the aims of the junior college and its curriculum problems 
are the same as those of the modern secondary school. 


Tuomas, F. W., A Study of the Functions of the Public Junior 
College and the Extent of Their Realization in California, 169 
pages (typewritten). (Stanford University, California: 1926.) 

Unpublished thesis for Ph.D. degree at Stanford University. Treats 


the preparatory, popularizing, terminal, and guidance functions in 
California junior colleges. Contains bibliography of seventy-six titles. 


WELLEMEYER, J. F., “The Junior College as Viewed by Its Stu- 
dents,” School Review, XXXIV, 760-67. (Chicago: University 
of Chicago, 1926.) 


Reports result of questionnaire investigation of students in the eight 
public junior colleges of Kansas. 
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, Wiczvr, R. L., “The Junior College—A Message,” Sierra Educa- 
y tional News, XXII, 147. (San Francisco: 1926.) 


The function of the junior college as a shock-absorber between high 
school and university. 


WINFIELD, G. F., “The Junior College Movement,” Journal of the 
National Education Association, XII, 182. (Washington, D.C.: 
1923.) 

Report by the president of the American Association of Junior Col- 


leges of the second annual meeting (Memphis) with a general review 
of status of the movement in 1923. 


Woop, J. M., “The Junior College,” Proceedings of the National 
Education Association, 1916, pp. 151-57. (Washington, D.C.: 
1916.) 


Consideration of development in Missouri with statement of advan- 
tages of sex segregation. 


Zook, G. F., “The Junior College,” School Review, XXX, 574-83. 
(Chicago: University of Chicago, 1922.) 
Address before Texas State Teachers Association. A general survey 
of the advantages, needs, and characteristics of the movement. 


Zook, G. F. (Editor), “National Conference of Junior Colleges 
1920, and First Annual Meeting of American Association of 
Junior Colleges, 1921,” United States Bureau of Education, Bul- 
letin No. 19. 73 pages. (Washington, D.C.: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1922.) 


Contains eight papers on various phases of the junior college situation. 


Zook, G. F., “The Junior College Movement, School and Society, 
XXIII, 601-5. (Lancaster, Pa.: Science Press, 1926.) 


Recent history, and general statement of the place of the junior college 
in modern education. 


Zook, G. F., “Functions of Municipal Universities and of Munic- 
ipal Junior Colleges,” School Life, XI, 167-68. (Washington, 
D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1926.) 


States that there are more significant points of difference between the 
two types of institutions than there are points of similarity. 
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INDEX 


Ability, comparisons of, at Stanford 
University, 177; of junior college 
students, 187, 207 

Academic and technical work, 144; 
see Co-operative plan 

Accounting system, 78 

Act, to provide for organization of 
junior college districts, 31 

Administration and organization, 98, 


Administrative problems, 75, 98 

Administrative staff, 53 

Admission requirements, 2, 33, 127; 
to co-operative courses, 147, 149 

Advanced standing groups, achieve- 
ment of, 179, 181 f. 

Affiliation, with university, 34 

Agriculture, courses in, 66, 88 f.; 
teachers of, 66 

American Association of University 
Professors, 73 

American system, ix 

American education, 188, tradition of 
four-year college, 189 

Amherst College, 196 

Angell, James R., 16 

Antioch College, entirely co-opera- 
tive, 142 

Arcata, 4,5 

Assembly, 108, 124; school, 137 

Associated Students, 123 

Athletics, 92, 118, 137; under Asso- 
ciated Students, 123; supplies for, 
131 

Atlantic Monthly, 195 

Attendance, average daily, 3, 34, 39, 
105; state aid dependent on, 79 

Azusa (Citrus Union Junior Col- 
lege), 5 


Bakersfield, 5, 13, 67, 95 

Beloit College, 196 

Bliss, Howard H., 141 

Board of Education, 116; of Pasa- 
dena, 158 

Board of Supervisors, County, 40 

Bond issues, 34 
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Bonding capacity, 116 

Books, 150; see Textbooks 

Booth, Dean, of Chaffey Junior Col- 
lege, 93 

Boynton, Frank D., 99 

Bowdoin College, 196 

Brown, J. Stanly, 16 

Budget, 34, 75 ff., 79, 111, 116 

Buildings, 79 ff.; and equipment, 114; 
joint use of, 164 


Business management, 67; 
lum for, 68, 90 


curricu- 


Cafeteria, school, 106, 115 

California, contribution of, to the 
junior college movement, 1; cur- 
ricula in junior colleges, 60 £.; 
extensive school plants in, 129; 
junior colleges in, 1, 6, 7, 98; leg- 
islation in, 1 (see Law) ; universi- 
ties in, 

California Christian College, 159 n. 

California Institute of Technology, 
143, 144 

Catalogue, of junior college, 104 

Certificate curriculum, 165; require- 
ments for, 166 f. 

“Certificate group,” 100 

Chaffey Junior College, 5, 26n. 
75, 93; budget, 75; courses in ee 
riculture, 66; experimental and 
demonstration work, 93, 94; ex- 
tension courses, 95; monthly state- 
ment, 78; orchard owned by, 93; 
university visitors, 96 oy 

Chaffey Junior College District, 30, 
31, 36 

Chaffey Union High School, 28, 29, 30 

Character, 43, 52 

Chico, 5 

Citrus growers, 66 

Citrus Union Junior College, 5 

City junior college, 97, 110-127 

City Superintendent of Schools, 110, 
116, 158 

ne force for principal’s office, 
10: 
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Coffman, Lotus D., 24, 25n. 

College, standard four- -year, relation 
of junior college to, 195; limited 
attendance, 9 

College life, student participation in, 
122; expectation of, 128 

College paper, 132; see Publications 

College spirit, 129 

Columbia University, 16, 19 

Community relations, 75, 93 

Community service, 52, 95; courses, 


Comptroller, 119 

Content courses, 194 

Co-op Club, 146 f. 

Co-operating agencies, 125, 143, 146, 
151 


Co-operative courses, 151-153 

Co-operative Department, at River- 
side Junior College, 141; fees, 148 

Co-operative part-time work in jun- 
ior college, 141-154 

Co-operative plan, 69; colleges and 
universities using, 141; at Anti- 
OCiwelaZaterat Riverside, 143 ff. ; 
special courses under, 146 

Co-operative store, students’, 115 

Co-ordinated education, or the co- 
operative plan, 69 

Co-ordinators, 147, 153 

Correspondence schools, 20 

Cost, comparative of high school ag 
junior college instruction, 163; 
state of local community Se 
tion, 9, 10; per student, 36, 163; 
of unit, 39 

Cost, to state, of local community 
education, 9, 10; per student, 36, 
163; of unit, 39 

County junior college, 3, 32, 33, 35; 
movement for, 38 

County Superintendent of Schools, 

Courses, 33, 34, 40, 117; college pre- 
paratory, 84, 85 f.; on co-operative 
plan, 68-70; cultural, 64; exten- 
sion, 64; length of, 144; for recom- 
mended and non-recommended 
groups, 84; review, 84f.; short, 
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145; standard, 27; vocational, 27, 
63 


Credit-hour, defined, 34 

Culture, x, 64, 205 

Cultural courses, 64 

Curricula, four types of, 164 

Curriculum, basis for determining, 
60; business, 68, 90; means for 
wider community service, 63 


Dean in charge of extra-curricular 
activities, 117, 119 

Dean of Junior College, 102, 103, 116 

Dean of men, 117, 119, 120, 122 

Dean of women, 117, 119, 120, 121, 122 

Degree, advanced, 201; of Bachelor 
of Arts, 46, 185; of Doctor of 
Philosophy, 42, 57; of Master of 
Arts, 2, 50, 82, 103, 104 

Degrees, scholastic, of high school 
teachers, 46; of junior college 
teachers, 47; of teachers in uni- 
versities, 46; percentage of teach- 
ers holding, 46 

Rees for junior college teachers, 


Detroit, Michigan, pioneer in junior 
college movement, 

Diploma curriculum, 164, 165; re- 
quirements for, 165 

“Diploma group,” 100 

Director of junior college, 25 

Discussion type of instruction, 126 

Districts, junior college, boundaries 
of, 27; under law of 1921, 5, 31; 
type and extent of, 27 

Doctor of Philosophy, 42 

Draftsmanship, taught on co-opera- 
tive plan, 69 

Dramatics society, 135 f., 139 


Eby, Dr. Frederick, 156 


Economy, of administration, 
time, 156, 202 


eae Walter Crosby, 170, 177, 185 f., 


El Centro, 5 


Election, of junior college board, 32, 
33, 40 


cost, 
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Employment, part-time, 122; see Co- 
operative plan 

Engineering courses, 151; and co- 
operative plan, 69; irrigation, 100 

Enrollment, 4, 5, 148; extension 
course, 6 

Equipment, material, 62, 115; and 
supplies, 120 

Eureka Junior College, 4, 5 

Everett, Washington, 208 

Ewing, William F., 155 

Expansion, provision for future, 114 

Expenses, 150; see Costs, Fees 

Experience, in teaching, 42 

Experimental and demonstration 
work, 93 

Extension courses, 64 f., 95, 101; for 
community, 100 

Extra-curricular activities, 118, 128— 
140; cultural value of, 140; Dean 
of, 116-117; dramatics, 135 f.; 
Home Economics Club, 134; in- 
fluence on other schools, 139; 
meaning to school, 138; Rifle Club, 
133; Varsity Club, 133; Y.M.C.A., 
134; Y.W.C.A., 133; other clubs, 
132-140 

Extra-hour courses, 9, 64, 111 


Faculty, combination, 191 

Faculty committees, 108 

Faculty of the junior college, x, 40, 
41-59 ; educational requirements, 2 ; 
salaries, 2, 42, 46, 50, 58, 190, 198; 
type of service needed, 41; as a 
whole, 

Faculty supervision, 164 

Fees, co-ordination, 148; 
body, 162 

Financial administration, 75, 163, 168 

Financial statement, monthly, 78 

Four-year college courses, 22 

Fresno, 5, 13; first high school to 
make authorized extension to junior 
high school, 13 

Fresno Junior College, 100 

Fresno State Teachers College, 60; 
business courses, 68, 69; courses 


at, 66, 95 


student- 


ozl 


Fuller, William D., 128 

Fullerton, 5, 13 

Fullerton Junior College, 63, 67, 68, 
70, 95; course in oil-refining, 100; 
vocational curriculum in home eco- 
nomics, 70 

Functions of a junior college, ix, 11- 
25; community service, 16; guid- 
ance, 12, 24; popularizing, 12, 14, 
ite tery 12, 14; terminal, 

Funds, 131; management of, 131; 
see Financial Administration 


Grade points, 127, 166, 172, 178, 180, 
183 


Glee clubs, 118, 135 

Greek letter societies, 136 

Grinnell College, 196 

Guidance, 40, 74; educational and 
vocational, 108; factors in cur- 
riculum, 72; a function of junior 
college, 12, 24 

Gould, A. L., 61 


Harper, William Rainey, 196, 204, 
208 


Hibben, President, of Princeton Uni- 
versity, 99 

Hibbing, Minnesota, 6-4-4 plan in, 
157, 203 

High schools, junior colleges depart- 
ments of, 5, 192; relation of, to 
junior college, 189, 190ff. 

Hill, Merton E., 26, 28, 73 

History, of junior college movement, 
203, 204, 205, 207 

Hollister Junior College, 5, 68 

Home economics, vocational curricu- 
lum, 70 

Home making, as a vocation, 70; 
courses in, 150 f., 152 

“Honor point” system, 105 

Hotel management, courses in, 150 f., 
152 

Housing, 40, 108, 117; in high school 
plant, 128 

Humboldt State Teachers College, 
4,5 

Huston, Mrs. M. D., 185 f. 
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Institutional relations, 75, 95 
Instructors, selection of, 103 
Intelligence test, 105 


James, President E. J., 16 

Johns Hopkins University, 196, 197 

Joint county junior college, 4, 32, 33 

Joint county junior college district, 

Joint union junior college, 4, 32, 33, 35 

Joint union junior college district, 
4, 38, 192 

Joint use of buildings, 164 

Joliet, Illinois, pioneer in junior col- 
lege movement, 15 

Jones, Senator H. C., 31 

ForcanmMUreDavideStarin 7. 1osLo 

Junior Certificate Curriculum, 87 

Junior college, director of, 25; in 
educational reorganization, 188- 
202; housed in high school plant, 
128; principal of, 78; relation of, 
to teachers college, 193; steps in 
organization, 26; students in uni- 
versity later, 186; superior ability 
of graduates, 187, 207; teaching, 
purpose of, 47 f. 

Junior College Board, election of, 
33; powers and duties of, 33 

Junior College Bulletin, of Univer- 
sity of California, 17 

Junior college district, 192 f. 


Junior college movement, x, 39, 98, 
198; California’s contribution to, 
1-10; in a certain county, 37; Dr. 
Alexis F. Lange, 7; Dr. David 
Starr Jordan, 7; Dr. Herman 
Schneider, 141, 154; pioneers in 
the, 15 

Junior colleges, in California, 1, 3; 
co-operation with universities, 4; 
county, 3, 32; development stages, 
1-4; discontinued, 6; enrollment, 
3; on every campus, 24; joint 
county, 4, 32; joint union, 4, 32; 
none in 1907, 8; number in United 
States, vi, 1, 188; rank of univer- 
sity students from, 173, 174, 176, 
196; single district, 3, 31; small 
public, 98; state aid to, 15, 192; 
types of, 3, 4, 5; union district, 3, 31 
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Junior high school, evolution of, 188; 
number of, 188; and tradition, 189 


Kentfield (Marin Junior College), 5 

Kern County Union Junior College, 5 

Koos, Dr. Leonard V., 12, 15, 16, 20, 
60, 98, 156, 171 n., 189 n. 


La Jolla, clinic, 149 

Laboratories, 13, 40 

Laboratory classes, 126, 148 

Laboratory equipment, x, 2 

Laboratory method, 148 

Lange, Dr. Alexis F., 7, 16-17 

Law, existing state, in California, 
39 ; limiting bonding, 116; see Leg- 
islation 

Law of 1907, 1, 11 

Law of 1917, 28, 29, 35 

Law of 1921, 29, 32 

WawrotlO27oles2aoA eo 

Leadership, 52 

Lecture, type of instruction, 126 

Legal recognition, in California, 2, 
204; none in Washington, 36; 
value of, 36 

Legislation, permissive, of 1907, 1, 
13; recognition, of 1917, 2; affilia- 
tion, of 1921, 3; of assured per- 
manence, of 1927, 4, 31 

Leonard y Ra 19520521 

Librarians, 117 

Libraries, x, 2, 13, 40, 62, 106 

Library course, 145 

Lillard, Jeremiah Beverley, 110 

Loan funds, 108, 125 

Los Angeles, 147; added junior high 
school, 13 

Los Angeles Children’s Hospital, 149 

Los Angeles County, 36 

Lower Division, elimination of, 7, 
196, 197; requirements, junior col- 
lege meeting, 61 


McDowell, F. M., 1, 15, 18, 188 

WMIILavm; (Cy yy 16) 

Maintenance, budget for, 76 

Marin Junior College, 5, 36, 98; 
course in foreign trade, 100 

Marking system 105 


INDEX 


Medical examination, 105 

Methods courses, 194 

Methods of instruction, college, 49 

Miller, Professor Harry L., 157 

Modesto, 5 

Modesto Junior College, 41, 64, 66, 
70, 95, 128 

Morris, Charles S., 41 


Name of junior college, change of, 
21, 201 f. 

National Association of Junior Col- 
leges, 19 

National Association of State Uni- 
versities, 24 

Non-recommended students, aca- 
demic courses for, without credit, 
84; rate higher than recommended 
group, 127; segregation of, 126; 
standards for transfer, 166; voca- 
tional curriculum open to, 165 

Non-vocational terminal curriculum, 


Normal Schools, rank in university 
students from, 173, 174, 176; two- 
year, disappearing 194 

Nursing, courses, 153, 165; junior 
college supplies half of training 
in, 71; Riverside Community Hos- 
pital, 145 


Occidental College, 159 n., 167 

Occupations, commercial, 20 

Olney, Albert C., 98 

Ontario, 5, 66, 93; see Chaffey Junior 
College; course in citriculture, 100 

Oregon Agricultural College, 143 

Organization, chart showing, 83; in- 
ternal, 119; of junior college, 26- 
40; of junior college board, 40; 
of small junior college, 102; steps 
in, 39-40 

Orientation courses, 24, 73, 121; first 
in 1925, 74 

Overlapping, 200-202 

Overloading, danger of, 56 


Palmer, Dr. George Herbert, 195 
Part-time employment, 122, 141; al- 
ternating periods of, 144 
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Part-time students, 6 

Pasadena, 5 

Pasadena Junior College, 68, 155- 
169; additional subjects in home 
economics, 71; diploma curriculum, 
90; enrollment at, 161; four-year 
junior college, 160; reorganization, 
157-160; two-year curriculum, 67, 
70; vocational courses, 70, 71 

Paul, Arthur G., 141 

Permanent improvements, 
for, 78 

Personal supervision, ix 

Percentage of high school enroll- 
ment attending college, 16 

Personality, 43, 52, 57 

Personnel, importance of, 41; prob- 
lem of improving, 50; of student 
body, provincial in type, 44 

Petition, 29, 30, 32, 35, 40 

Phi Beta Kappa, 97 

Physical education program, 92 

Plan of campus, 114 

Pomona, 5 

Pomona College, 159 n., 167, 196 

Preparation, for junior college teach- 
ing, no definite specifications, 52; 
for law, medicine, journalism, 
teaching, commerce, nursing, den- 
tistry, art, music, 117 

Principal, authority and duties of, 
102, 103; educational qualifications 
of, 102; selection of, 102 

es of junior college, 102, 103, 

1 


budget 


Private junior colleges, 18 


Problems, of junior colleges, gen- 
eral, 127 


Procedure for organization, 32; see 
Organization 


Proctor, William Martin, 21 n., 188, 
215 


Professional education, 143, 194, 196, 
202 


Professional occupations, 20, 21 
Program-clock, electric, 106 
Program making, 121 

Program of studies required, 2, 26 
Promotions, mid-year, 124 
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Public junior colleges, 18; in Wash- 
ington, 37 

Public service, 111 

Publications, 162, 169; annual, 136, 
162; The Collegian, 132; weekly 
paper, 162 

Publicity, 27, 39 


Qualifications of teachers, 34, 57 


Recommended students, 84, 87; cer- 
tificate courses for, 87; diploma 
courses for, 88; segregation of 
non-recommended from, 126; vo- 
cational curriculum open to, 165 

Registrar, 117, 119 

Registration of students, 104 

Reorganization, junior college in ed- 
ucational, 188-202; junior college, 
key-institution in, 201, 202 

Research, elementary types of, 57; 
methods of, 48; opportunity for, 
49; primary function of univer- 
sity, 57 

Restrooms, 115, 121 

Riverside, 5, 147 

Riverside Community Hospital, 145, 
148 f. 

Riverside County, 36 

Riverside Junior College, 5, 68 f., 69, 
95, 141; co-operative plan, 69, 141, 
143 ff. 

Riverside School for Nurses, 148 

Roe, Joseph W., 142 n., 153 f. 

Rural junior college, organization of, 
97; problems of, 75-97 


Sacramento, 5 

Sacramento Junior College, 64, 95, 
110; public service of, 125; on 
6-3-3-2 plan, 123; table of growth, 
112-113 

Saginaw, Michigan, pioneer in junior 
college movement, 15 

Salaries, 2, 42, 46, 50, 58, 190, 198; 
of administrative staff, 53; budget 
for, 76 

San Bernardino, 147 

San Bernardino County, 36 


San Diego Junior College, 61 
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San Diego Teachers College, 4, 5, 6 

San Francisco County, 36 

San Jose State Teachers College, 5 

San Mateo, 5 

San Mateo Junior College, 36 

Santa Ana, 5, 95; courses in busi- 
ness, 68, 69 

Santa Barbara, 5, 13 

Santa Maria, 5 

Santa Monica, 13 

Santa Rosa, 5 

Scholarship, 123 f., 174 

pede SE given by service clubs, 
2 


Schneider, Dr. Herman, 141, 154 

School plants, extensive in Califor- 
nia, 129 

School Review, 13n.; see Bibliogra- 
phy 

School and Society, see Bibliography 

Secretarial curriculum, 91 

Secretary, of junior college, 117 

Seniority, 52 

Service, time of, 52 

Sierra Educational News, 61; see 
Bibliography 

Site for buildings, 79, 80; selection 
of, 103, 114 

6-3-3 plan, 155 

6-3-3-2 plan, 11, 155, 168; at Sac- 
ramento, 111 

6-4-4 plan, 11, 58, 111, 155-169; at 
Pasadena, 160f.; preferred by 
Stanford and Wisconsin, 157, 159 

6-6 plan, 155 

8-4 plan, 155 

8-4-2 plan, 11, 155 

Small junior college, aims of, 99, 
100; reason for organization, 98 

Social activities, 108, 118, 121-122; 
under associated students, 123 

Staff, of the junior college, 75, 82; 
see Faculty, administrative staff 

Stanford University, 7, 167, 170, 188; 
ability scores, 173f.; advanced 
standings, 174; cordial to junior 
colleges, 13; definitions of groups, 
172; “honor point” system, 105; 
methods of study, 171; rank of 


INDEX 


junior college students at, 174; rec- 
ommendation to Board of Trus- 
tees, 7-8; relationship with junior 
colleges, 96; studies of scores, 
177; transfer in, 170-187 

State aid, 3, 6, 36; based on average 
daily attendance, 79, 192; and 
county aid, 35; to junior college 
departments and districts, 10 

State Board of Education, 34, 40, 
147; jurisdiction of, 35 

State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, 37; jurisdiction of, 3; 
reports of, 4 

State teachers colleges, junior col- 
leges departments of, 5, 34, 97 

Student activities, 118, 128, 130, 138, 
162; extent of participation, 139 f.; 
in university later, 139 

Student advisement, 120 

Student-body organizations, 107, 130, 
169; fees, 162 

Student clubs, 107, 162; faculty rep- 
resentatives on, 109 

Student Council, 120 

Student discipline, 91 

Student employment, 122 

Student government, 107 

Student-hours per week, 54; lowest 
in mathematics, 55 

Student loan funds, 108 

Student relations, 75, 83 f. 

Summer school work, 52 

Swarthmore College, 196 


Taft, California, 5 

Tax levy, 34 

Teachers college, and junior college, 
189 £., 193 

Teachers College Record, 19 

Teaching load, 42, 46, 53, 214; de- 
partments of highest, 55; measure 
of, 54; no reduction expected, 58; 
normal, 163; not to be reduced by 
“correctors,” 59; scheme for equal- 
izing, 55 

Teaching staff, 41, 163; see Faculty 

Technical instruction, 143 

Tenure, California law of, 58 

Terminal courses, 25, 65, 88 
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Textbooks, free, 106 
Thomas, Frank Waters, 11, 25, 171 n. 


Thorndike Test scores, 172, 173, 174, 
176, 177 f., 180 

Trade occupations, 21 

Traditions, 125 f., 163 

Training, 42, 46, 52; in art and prac- 
tice of instruction, 47; instruc- 
tional type, 59 

Transfer, 96, 106, 158; basis for, 
165; recommendation, 96; for cer- 
tificate and diploma groups, 100; 
to higher institutions, 127, 170 ff. ; 
to regular status, 144 

Tuition, 35; none at junior col- 
lege, 148; see Expenses 

Two-year curriculum, 67 

Two-year normal school, 194 

Two-year terminal courses, 19, 22, 
23, 67 

BP a of junior colleges, preferred, 


Union junior college, 3, 31, 33, 192; 
plan, 38 

Units of instruction, 53, 58 

University, cost of instruction in 
state, 10; relation of junior col- 
lege to, 190, 196 

University of California, 2, 7, 13, 
14, 17, 95, 96, 139, 143, 158, 167; 
affiliation with, 3, 34; decline in 
agriculture, 67; degrees from, 144; 
Extension Division, 101 

University of California at Los An- 

geles, 159n., 167. 

University of Chicago, 196 

University of Cincinnati, 141, 154 

University College, 196 

University of Illinois, 63 

University of Michigan, 196 

University of Minnesota, 24 

University of Southern California, 

159 n., 167 

University of Texas, 156 

University of Toronto, 167 

University visitors, 96 

University of Washington, 36, 37, 167 

University of Wisconsin, 157, 196 
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Valuation, property, of ten million 
dollars, 3, 192; assessed, 35 

Variability, of junior college stu- 
dents in university, 182 f. 

Vocational courses, 63, 66, 142, 165 

Vocational teachers, 82 

Vocations, semi-professional, 20 


Whittier College, 159n., 167, 196 
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Wilbur, Ray Lyman, ix, x, 7, 217 

Williams College, 196 

Wisconsin Journal of Education, 157 

Women, junior college, rank of, in 
university, 174 f. 

Women’s association 131 f. 

Women’s Athletic Club, 133 

Wood, Will C., 16 
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